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P  REFACE. 


IN  sending  this  work  into  the  world,  our  sole  object  is 
one  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians,  and  dear 
to  Him  who  rules  all  nations  and  churches  :  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  under  Christ's  own  appointed  ministry,  and 
the  complete  evangelization  of  the  world.  If  this  book 
should  contribute  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  to  the  attain 
ment  of  this  hope,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
The  divisions  among  Christians,  the  far-extending  sway  of 
heathendom,  the  deplorable  semi-heathenism  of  much  of  the 
current  thought  of  the  day,  constitute  very  grave  features  in 
the  present  aspect  of  Christendom,  and  it  behoves  every 
earnest  believer  to  endeavour  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
the  many  evils  which  we  deplore,  and  to  heal  the  rents 
which  the  world  has  made  in  the  seamless  robe  of  the 
Bride  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  heathen  people  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  the 
unhappy  disunion  among  Christians.  Our  object  is  to 
prevent  such  difference,  to  heal  all  divisions,  and  reunite 
the  several  members  of  Christ,  in  order  that  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  may  be  intensified  and  felt  throughout  the  world. 
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Many  of  these  divisions  are  caused  by  simple  misunder 
standings  ;  and  if  these  can  be  removed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  Christ's  law  and  will  for  Christians  may  be 
more  fully  realized  and  fulfilled,  and  unity  become  the 
watchword  of  His  Church. 

We  feel  so  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  unity  and 
the  terrible  danger  of  disunion,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
in  this  work  to  do  our  utmost  to  promote  the  one  and 
prevent  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  truth  must  be 
guarded  most  carefully  and  reverently,  as  it  has  been 
revealed  by  God  and  preserved  by  the  Church  through  so 
many  centuries.  Magna  est  veritas,  et prevalebit.  Revealed 
truth  is  the  only  centre  to  which  all  real  unity  can  converge  ; 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
plain  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  show  how  such  doctrines  were 
understood  by  the  Fathers,  and  what  has  been  the  practice 
and  custom  of  the  Church  ever  since. 

Conscious  of  its  many  imperfections,  we  commend  this 
work  to  the  study  of  readers  of  all  classes  and  shades  of 
opinion,  humbly  trusting  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
removing  prejudices  and  misunderstandings,  and  thus  that 
it  may  promote  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  that 
'  they  may  be  all  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us  ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.' 

W.  EARLE. 

STANSTED,  ESSEX, 
1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  are  high-sounding  terms,  and  to  many  minds 
may  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  the  regions  of  practical 
utility.  However,  if  it  be  true  that  God  Himself  in  Christ 
instituted  a  ministry ;  if  it  be  His  arranging  of  things  that 
this  ministry  is  the  bond  of  union  of  all  Christendom,  and 
the  great  instrumentality  in  His  hands,  'that  His  way 
may  be  known  upon  earth,  His  saving  health  among  all 
nations,'1  why,  then,  of  course,  all  good  people  will  be 
led,  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  love  everything  which  comes 
from  the  hands  of  Infinite  Goodness.  We  must  love  what 
ever  is  God's  own  ma*king,  if  in  any  measure  we  reflect  His 
image.  '  He  that  loveth  Him  that  begat,  loveth  Him  also 
that  is  begotten  of  Him  'f  that  is  to  say,  those  who  love  God 
must  also  love  His  creation — all  things  which  come  from 
His  handiwork.  And  all  such  good  souls  will  say,  '  Show 
me  Thy  ways,  O  Lord:  teach  me  Thy  paths';3  instead  of 
rebelling  against  their  Father's  infinitely  wise  and  good 
1  Ps.  Ixvii.  2.  a  I  John  v.  I.  3  Ps.  xxv.  4. 
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arrangements  of  things.  And  if  there  are  some  about 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  'My  people  have  committed 
two  evils  :  they  have  forsaken  Me  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  water,'1  they  will  reverently  and  attentively 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd  when  He  says  : 
'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.'2 

Now,  in  the  following  treatise  we  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  before  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  fact  that  God  in 
Christ  did  institute  a  ministry,  and  that  this  ministry  has 
never  ceased  in  all  the  leading  branches  of  the  universal 
Church  from  the  moment  of  its  Divine  appointment  to  the 
present  hour ;  and  that  such  ministry  is  the  bond  of  union 
of  all  Christendom,  and  the  great  instrumentality  in  the 
hands  of  God  for  revealing  Himself  and  dispensing  His 
boundless  resources  to  the  human  race.  We  want  to  show 
that  there  are  some  wayward  children  of  our  common 
Father  who  have  said,  and  who  are  continually  saying, 
'  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me,'3 
because  we  have  got  quite  weary  of  home  restraint.  We 
can  no  more  have  any  sympathy  with  the  care  of  father, 
and  the  love  and  tenderness  of  mother,  and  the  society  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  want  to  rend  asunder  earth's 
tenderest  ties,  and  crush  with  relentless  hate  and  fiendish 
malice  all  those  affections  which  are  '  strong  as  death  '4  and 
boundless  as  eternity's  limitless  shores.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  unnatural  feeling?  Because,  like  our  first 
parents,  whose  natures  we  so  sadly,  alas  !  carry  with  us,  we 
distrust  Infinite  Goodness,  thinking  that  Thy  home  provi- 

1  Jer.  ii.  13.     "  Ibid.  vi.  16.     3  St.  Luke  xv.  12.     4  Solomon's  Song. 
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sions  are  poor  and  unsatisfying;  but  that  if  we  eat  other 
fruit,  kept  back  from  us  by  Thee ;  if  we  turn  these  stones  of 
the  routine  duties  of  home  life  into  bread  by  taking  our 
journey  into  the  far  country,  then  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  happy  —  much  more  so  than  at  home,  where,  in 
reality,  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  though  we 
'  loathed  it  as  light  manna.'1 

Now,  such  we  believe  to  be  the  language  of  all  who  object 
to  the  one   Divinely  appointed  ministry  in  the  Christian 
Church.     We  believe  the  Lutherans  adopted  this  attitude 
to  God  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  they  rejected  episco 
pacy,  and  left  the  communion  of  the  great  Western  Church. 
We  believe  the  Nonconformists  of  the  British  Isles  did  the 
same  when  they  left  the  Anglican  Church  and  refused  sub 
mission  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.      We  believe  that  all 
Dissenters  everywhere,  in  Eastern  or  Western  Christendom, 
who  have  at  any  time  separated  themselves  from  the  unity 
of  the  one  universal  Church,  and  are  still  standing  aloof 
from  the  shelter  of  her  fostering  wing  and  protecting  love 
and  care,  are  even  now  doing  the  very  same  thing.     They 
are  away  from  God,  the  Source  of  boundless  good ;  away 
from  the  richest  treats  of  His  grace  on  earth,  and  from  the 
brightest  views  of  His  glory  in  eternity.    They  are  following 
Christ  'afar  off';  and  the  chances  are  they  may  fall  out  by 
the  way,  and  at  last  be  excluded  from  all  sight  of  the  '  King 
in  His  beauty,'2  and  from  ever  '  beholding  the  land  that  is 
very  far  off,'  where  God  makes  His  people  'satisfied  with 
His  goodness,'3  and  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'4     They  are  like  little  boats  cut 
off  from  the  vessel  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  ocean  to  battle 
with  the  merciless  waves,  and  most  probably  to  be  engulfed 
1  Numb.  xxi.  5.     a  Isa.  xxxiii.  17.      3  Jer.  xxxi.  14.     *  Job  iii.  17. 
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in  the  yawning  deep  before  they  reach  the  destined  harbour. 
They  are  like  a  regiment  separated  from  the  regular  army, 
to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy. 
They  are  like  those  who  reject  and  leave  the  best  that  life 
has  to  offer — the  peace  and  prosperity,  the  protection  to  life 
and  property,  of  a  good  government ;  the  advantages  of  our 
public  institutions ;  our  universities,  colleges,  and  schools ; 
our  hospitals,  and  other  refuges  for  the  sick  and  needy,  and 
we  know  that  this  would  mean  a  rejection  of  all  the  great 
blessings  of  civilization  itself. 

We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  all  who  are  outside 
the  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry  are  now  lost  to  all  good, 
and  will  finally  be  excluded  from  the  realms  of  the  blest. 
No.  But  we  really  do  not  think  our  illustrations  too  strong ; 
for  all  outsiders  are  in  the  greatest  danger,  being  away  from 
the  lawful  means  of  grace,  and  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  heresies, 
some  of  them  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 

To  usurp  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry  is  no  light 
sin.  We  know  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and 
what  happened  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  placed  strange  fire 
upon  the  altar.  We  know  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty 
with  King  Saul  and  King  Uzziah  for  usurping  sacerdotal 
functions.  We  know  that  Uzza  dropped  dead  for  putting 
his  hands  on  the  ark  of  God  to  keep  it  from  shaking.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  laymen  now  usurp  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood,  and  make  a  mockery  of  sacred  things, 
administering  the  holy  sacraments,  and  performing  duties  to 
which  they  have  never  been  called.  In  acting  thus  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  their  irreverence  and  presump 
tion. 

Tertullian,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  said  :  '  The 
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right  of  giving  baptism  hath  the  chief  priest,  who  is  the 
bishop,  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  not  without 
the  authority  of  the  bishop.'1  'The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  we  receive  from  the  hands  of  no  other  than  the 
heads  of  the  Church.'2 

This  was  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  certain 
fanatical  and  wicked  people  broke  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  laymen  all  over  Scot 
land,  England  and  Northern  Europe  have  been  desecrating 
the  solemn  means  of  grace  ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
such  men  are  in  imminent  danger  of  incurring  the  dis 
pleasure  of  God  by  their  presumption  and  by  their  rash  and 
irreverent  conduct. 

Our  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  or  too  deeply  coloured. 
The  voice  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages  is  unanimous 
in  condemning  schism  as  being  quite  as  dangerous  as 
heresy,  because  it  exposes  men  to  such  risks,  leading  them 
away,  first  from  the  stepping-stones  that  guide  to  heaven, 
and  then  from  God  Himself,  and  all  that  eternity  has  to 
offer  in  the  Father's  house. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  schismatics,  or  with  those  who 
in  any  possible  way  encourage  them,  because  all  such  are 
hindering  the  spread  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  may  mean  well,  but  they  are  in  reality 
breaking  in  upon  the  one  instrumentality  by  which  God 
pours  down  His  blessings  upon  us,  and  which  instru 
mentality,  if  weakened  or  taken  away,  prevents  the  outflow 
of  the  grace  of  God  into  our  hearts.  Later  on  we  may 
consider  this  matter.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  early 
1  Tertull.  de  Baptismo,  cap.  xvii.  2  Tertull.  de  Corpna. 
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Church  said  about  schism  and  heresy,  and  then  our  readers 
will  not  accuse  us  of  being  bigoted  or  narrow-minded. 
Our  object  is  to  see  all  Christendom  in  perfect  union  under 
the  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry,  just  as  one  man,  to 
tread  down  under  our  feet  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy — the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil — both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
Christendom  and  in  heathendom.  Then,  with  one  mighty 
army  of  the  King  of  kings,  we  shall  '  break  in  pieces  the 
gates  of  brass  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.'  We  shall 
'  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer '  till  '  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,' 
and  '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.' 

How  grand,  how  magnificent  a  prospect — an  everlasting 
kingdom  of  infinite  love,  wisdom  and  goodness  !  Who 
would  stay  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  army  heralding  such  a 
time  ?  May  all  deluded  schismatics  and  heretics  be  kept 
from  hindering  the  evangelization  of  the  world  which  brings 
such  incalculable  blessings  in  its  train.  '  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.' 

The  following  quotations  will  show  our  readers  what  the 
early  Church  thought  about  schism  and  heresy : 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says : 

'  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye 
have  learned.'1 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century,  says : 

'  Take  the  epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  Apostle,  into  your 
1  Rom.  xvi.  17. 
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hands.  What  was  it  that  he  wrote  to  you  at  the  first  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel  among  you  ?  Verily  he  did  by  the  Spirit 
admonish  you  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos, 
because  that  even  then  ye  had  begun  to  fall  into  parties  and 
factions  among  yourselves.  For  it  is  seemly  for  a  man  to 
confess  wherein  he  has  transgressed,  and  not  to  harden  his 
heart  as  the  hearts  of  those  were  hardened  who  raised  up 
sedition  against  Moses,  whose  punishment  was  manifest  unto 
all  men,  for  they  went  down  alive  into  the  grave.  Let  him 
say  if  this  sedition  and  these  schisms  be  on  my  account,  I 
am  ready  to  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  command  me,  only  let 
the  flock  of  Christ  be  in  peace  with  the  presbyters  that  are 
set  over  it.'1 

Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  says  :  '  As, 
therefore,  the  Lord  did  nothing  without  the  Father  being 
united  to  Him,  so  neither  do  ye  anything  without  your 
bishop  and  presbyters ;  but  being  come  together  into  the 
same  place,  have  one  common  prayer,  one  supplication, 
one  mind,  one  hope ;  in  charity,  and  in  joy  undefiled. 
Wherefore  come  ye  all  together  as  to  one  temple  of  God, 
as  to  one  altar,  as  to  one  Jesus  Christ  Who  proceeded 
from  one  Father  and  exists  in  one  and  is  returned  to  one.'2 
'  Be  not  deceived,  brethren  ;  if  anyone  follows  him  that 
makes  a  schism  in  the  Church,  he  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  if  anyone  walks  after  any  other  opinion, 
he  agrees  not  with  the  passion  of  Christ.'3  '  For  there  is 
but  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup ;  as 
also  there  is  one  bishop  together  with  his  presbyters  and 
the  deacons.'3 

1  Clement  ad  Cor.,  cap.  xlvii.  2  Ign.  ad  Mag.,  cap.  vii. 

3  Ign.  ad  Phil.,  cap.  iii.  et  iv. 
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Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
who  knew  St.  John  well,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  says  :  '  But  those  who  divide  and  separate 
the  unity  of  the  Church  receive  from  God  the  same  punish 
ment  as  Jeroboam.'1 

Tertullian,  an  eloquent  lawyer  of  the  Roman  courts  and 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  the  same  time,  as  Irenseus, 
says :  '  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  His  Apostles  to 
preach,  none  others  ought  to  be  received  as  p'reachers  than 
those  whom  Christ  appointed.'  '  Hinc  igitur  dirigimus 
prsescriptionem,  si  Dominus  Jesus  Christus,  apostolos  misit 
ad  praedicandum,  alios  non  esse  recipiendos  preecatores, 
quam  Christus  instituit.'2 

'  Sed  queeritur,  a  quo  intellectus  intervertatur  eorum,  quse 
ad  hsereses  faciant  ?  A  diabolo,  scilicet,  cujus  sunt  partes 
intervertendi  veritatem,  qui  ipsas  quoque  res  sacramentorum 
divinorum  idolorum  mysteriis  aemulatur.'3 

Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  most  celebrated  man 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  who  brought  all 
Christendom  under  the  irresistible  sway  of  his  ruling  power 
and  organizing  faculty,  says  :  '  The  obstinate  and  inflexible 
pertinacity  of  the  adverse  party  has  not  only  rejected  the 
bosom  and  the  embrace  of  its  root  and  mother,  but  even, 
with  a  discord  spreading  and  reviving  itself  worse  and 
worse,  has  appointed  a  bishop  for  itself;  and,  contrary  to 
the  sacrament  once  delivered  of  the  Divine  appointment 
and  of  Catholic  unity,  has  made  an  adulterous  and  opposed 
head  outside  the  Church.^ 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xliii. 

2  Tertull.  Prsescriptionibus  Hcereticorum,  cap.  xxi. 

3  Ibid.,  cap.  xl.  4  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xli. 
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'And  this  unity  we  ought  firmly  to  hold  and  assert, 
especially  those  of  us  that  are  bishops  who  preside  in  the 
Church,  that  we  may  also  prove  the  episcopate  itself  to  be 
one  and  undivided.'1 

'  He  who'  breaks  the  peace  and  concord  of  Christ,  does 
so  in  opposition  to  Christ ;  he  who  gathereth  elsewhere 
than  in  the  .Church,  scatters  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Lord  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  '2 

'  Who,  then,  is  so  wicked  and  faithless,  who  is  so  insane 
with  the  madness  of  discord,  that  either  he  should  believe 
that  the  unity  of  God  can  be  divided  or  should  dare  to 
rend  it — the  garment  of  the  Lord — the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
He  Himself  in  His  Gospel  warns  us,  and  teaches  us,  saying, 
"And  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd."  '2 

'Does  he  think  that  he  has  Christ  who  acts  in  opposi 
tion  to  Christ's  priests,  who  separates  himself  from  the 
company  of  his  clergy  and  people  ?'2 

'  Thus  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  who  endeavoured  to 
claim  to  themselves  the  power  of  sacrificing  in  opposition 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest,  underwent  immediate 
punishment  for  their  attempts.  Thus,  also,  Uzziah,  the 
king,  when  he  bore  the  censer  and  violently  claimed  to 
himself  to  sacrifice  against  God's  law,  and  when  Azariah 
the  priest  withstood  him,  would  not  be  obedient  and  yield, 
was  confounded  by  the  Divine  indignation,  and  was  polluted 
upon  his  forehead  by  the  spot  of  leprosy.  And  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  who  placed  strange  fire  upon  the  altar  which  the 
Lord  had  not  commanded,  were  at  once  extinguished  in  the 
presence  of  an  avenging  Lord.'3 

1  Cyprian's  'Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,'  vol.  i.,  p.  381, 
etc. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  382,  383,  391.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  392. 
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'  This  is  a  worse  crime  than  that  which  the  lapsed  seem 
to  have  fallen  into;  who,  nevertheless,  standing  as  penitents 
for  their  crimes,  beseech  God  with  full  satisfaction.  In  this 
case,  the  Church  is  sought  after  and  entreated;  in  that 
case,  the  Church  is  resisted  :  here,  it  is  possible  that  there 
has  been  necessity ;  there,  the  will  is  engaged  in  wicked 
ness.  On  the  one  hand,  he  who  has  lapsed  has  only  injured 
himself;  on  the  other,  he  who  has  endeavoured  to  cause  a 
heresy,  or  a  schism,  has  deceived  many  by  drawing  them 
with  him.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  loss  of  one  soul ;  in  the 
latter,  the  risk  of  many.  Certainly,  the  one  both  under 
stands  that  he  has  sinned,  and  laments  and  bewails  it ; 
the  other,  puffed  up  in  his  heart  and  pleasing  himself  in 
his  very  crimes,  separates  sons  from  their  mother,  entices 
sheep  from  the  shepherd,  disturbs  the  sacraments  of  God ; 
and  while  the  lapsed  has  sinned  but  once,  he  sins 
daily.'1 

Firmillian,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappodocia,  one  of  the 
greatest  controversialists  of  his  day  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cyprian,  says  :  '  The  adversaries  of  us,  who  have  succeeded 
the  Apostles,  asserting  for  themselves,  in  opposition  to  us, 
unlawful  priesthoods,  and  setting  up  profane  altars,  what 
else  are  they  than  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  profane 
with  a  like  wickedness,  and  about  to  suffer  the  same  punish 
ments  which  they  did,  as  well  as  those  who  agree  with 
them,  just  as  their  partners  and  abettors  perished  with  a 
like  death  to  theirs.'2 

The  sixth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Gangra,  held  in  the 
year  A.D.  340,  says  : 

'  If  anyone  hold  assemblies  privately  without  the  Churct1, 

Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  393.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv. 
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and,  despising  the  Church,  wishes  to  perform  the  offices  of 
the  Church  without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop,  let  him  be  anathema.'1 

The  thirty-third  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held 
in  the  year  A.D.  365,  says  : 

'  That  it  is  not  right  to  pray  with  a  heretic  or  schis 
matic.' 

Vincentius,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  dictum  '  ut  id  teneamus 
quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est,'2 
says  :  '  Nam  quis  ille  tarn  demens  est,  qui  illud  sanctorum 
omnium  et  episcoporum  et  martyrum  lumen  beatissimum 
Cyprianum,  cum  ceteris  collegis  suis,  in  aeternum  dubitet 
regnaturum  esse  cum  Christo  ?  Aut  quis  tarn  contra  sacri- 
legus,  qui  donatistas  et  ceteras  pestes,  quse  illius  auctoritate 
concilii  rebaptizare  se  jactitant  in  sempiternum  negat  arsuras 
esse  cum  diabolo.'3 

'  Haec  ergo  Nestorius,  Apollinaris  Photinus  adversus 
catholicam  fidem  rabidi  canes  latrant.'4 

'  Quorum  beatorum  patrum  sanctum  catholicumque  con- 
sensum  ne  quis  sibi  temere  contemnendum  forte  arbitretur, 
ait  in  prima  ad  Corinthios  Apostolus  :  Et  quosdam  quidem 
posuit  Deus  in  ecclesia,  primum  Apostolos,  quorum  ipse 
unus  erat ;  secundo  prophetas  qualem  in  actibus  apostolorum 
legimus  Agabum  tertio  doctores  qui  tractatores  nunc  appel- 
lantur  ;  quos  hie  idem  Apostolus  etiam  prophetas  interdum 
nuncupat  eo  quod  per  eos  prophetarum  mysteria  populis 

1  Lambert's  Codex  Canonum  Eccclesise  Universse. 

2  Vincentius  Commonitorium,  cap.  ii.  Vincentius'  dictum  is  this  :  'We 
should  hold  what  was  everywhere,  always  and  by  all  men  believed.' 

3  Ibid.,  cap.  vi. 

4  Ibid.,  cap.  xiii. 
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apereantur.  Hos  ergo  in  ecclesia  Dei  divinitus  per  tempora 
et  loca  dispensatos  quisquis  in  sensu  catholici  dogmatis 
unum  aliquid  in  Christo  sentientes  contempserit,  non 
hominem  contemnit  sed  Deum  ;  a  quorum  veridica  unitate 
ne  quis  discrepet  impensius  obtestatur  idem  Apostolus 
dicens :  "  Obsecro  autem  vos  fratres,  ut  idipsum  dicatis 
omnes,  et  non  sint  in  vobis  schismata  sitis  autem  perfecti 
in  eodem  sensu,  et  in  eadem  sententia.  Quod  si  quis  ab 
eorum  sententise  communione  desciverit,  audiet  illud 
ejusdem  Apostoli :  '  Non  est  Deus  dissensionis  sed  pads ;' 
id  est  non  ejus  qui  a  consentiendi  unitate  defecerit  sed 
eorum  qui  in  consentiendi  pace  permanserint  sicut  in 
omnibus  iuquit  ecclesiis  sanctorum  doceo,  id  est,  catholi- 
corum  ;  quae  ideo  sanctse  sunt  quia  in  fidei  communione 
persistunt." ' 1 

We  think  nothing  can  be  more  severe  than  these 
quotations.  Our  readers  will  not  say,  after  perusing  them, 
that  we  ourselves  are  too  scathing  in  our  sweeping  language 
about  schism  and  its  attendant  heresy.  Nature  tells  us 
that  all  our  passions  are  evenly  balanced,  that  those  with 
strong  resentment — with  deep  indignation  at  what  is  wrong 
— have  '  love  that  is  strong  as  death,'  wide  as  eternity  itself. 

If  we  love  immortal  souls,  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  being 
angry  with  all  who  in  any  way  come  between  sinners  and 
their  God — between  the  creature  and  the  Creator — for  the 
simple  reason  that  with  God  we  have  everything,  without 
Him  we  have  nothing.  To  have  God  in  Christ  we  have  all 
things,  to  be  without  Him  we  have  nothing — ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING  !  Can  anything,  then,  be  so  solemn  as  to  be  in 
any  possible  way,  in  any  possible  measure,  instrumental  in 
1  Vincentius  Com.,  cap.  xxviii. 
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shutting  out  God  from  mortal  man,  instead  of  helping  to 
place  mankind  in  possession  of  God?  The  very  thought 
of  preventing  anyone  from  knowing  God  must  always  make 
Christian  people  unhappy.  Why,  not  only  are  good  people 
angry  with  all  men  who  hinder  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  but  they  will  be  glad  when  anything  in  their  own 
selves  which  opposes  God  is  for  ever  laid  low  by  His 
wrath.  All  Christians  wish  that  God  may  destroy  all  things 
in  them  which  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  God;  they  know  He  will  not  make  any 
mistakes.  He  is  always  faithful,  always  true  : 

'  He  loveth  always,  faileth  never, 
So  rest  on  Him  to-day  for  ever.'1 

Christians  have  such  trust  in  God  that  no  matter  what 
comes,  in  time  or  eternity,  they  will  not  blame  Him,  but 
they  will  always  say  : 

'  Eternity's  too  short 
To  utter  all  His  praise.' 

Eternity  alone  can  measure  the  indignation  of  all 
Christians  at  anything  which  shuts  out  God  from  this  dark 
earth.  We  have  no  pity  for  those  who  oppose  God.  We 
would  indeed  hold  them  up  to  public  shame  and  ridicule ! 
Posterity  will  never  cease  to  pour  out  its  anathemas  upon  all 
poor  deluded  souls  who  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Saviour's 
kingdom.  May  God  have  mercy  on  all  who  are  enemies  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  ! 

God  always  uses  some    medium  or  instrumentality   by 

which  He  reveals  Himself  to  the  human  soul  and  dispenses 

His  manifold  gifts  of  grace  to  mankind.     In  God's  natural 

and  moral  government  of  the  world  He  uses  certain  mediums 

1  Miss  Havergal. 
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or  instrumentality  in  order  to  bring  about  certain  results. 
Take  the  case  of  botany  or  zoology,  and  we  find  that  certain 
means  were  invariably  used  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
results  ;  and  that  if  such  means  were  not  used,  such  results 
would  not  follow.  Again,  take  the  case  of  a  government,  a 
public  institution,  a  home,  and  we  find  the  very  same  truth 
— we  find  that  unless  we  use  certain  means  or  instru 
mentality,  the  various  things  in  life  which  we  have  and  enjoy 
could  not  have  been  what  they  are. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  in  God's  natural  and  moral 
government  of  the  world  certain  means  or  instrumentality 
are  used  to  accomplish  certain  results,  and  that  without  such 
means  or  instrumentality  such  results  never,  under  any  cir 
cumstances,  follow,  we  shall  find  the  same  thing  also  true  in 
God's  spiritual  government  of  the  world. 

Now,  there  is  the  very  same  God  in  the  spiritual  world  as 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  The  same  God  in  eternity 
as  in  time.  The  same  God  who  presides  over  the  bound 
less  resources  of  the  great  unseen,  guides  the  distant  star, 
and  rules  the  earth  and  sea.  The  laws  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world  are  analogous  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world. 
The  laws  of  time  are  similar  to  the  laws  of  eternity. 

Therefore  we  must  use  certain  means  or  instrumentality 
in  order  to  know  God  and  to  be  partakers  of  His  grace,  and 
that  unless  we  use  such  means  or  instrumentality  we  shall 
not  know  God  and  not  receive  His  grace.  We  think  it  is 
perfectly  plain  to  all  rational  minds  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  grace  is  entirely  dependent  on  means,  and 
that  if  we  neglect  or  despise  the  means,  we  lose  the  grace. 

We  find  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Christ,  who 
was  the  very  character  and  mind  of  God,  taught  the  people 
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through  'His  Apostles.  The  sacred  narrative  tells  us  that 
'  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  on  His  disciples,  and  said,  Blessed 
be  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  When  He 
fed  the  famishing  multitudes  he  distributed  the  loaves  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  Apostles.  We  shall  find 
it  to  be  ever  the  case,  that  when  the  Almighty  blesses  His 
creatures  He  uses  some  instrumentality  or  other.  In  the 
two  instances  we  have  given  from  the  New  Testament  we 
see  it  was  the  Apostles,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  Christian 
ministry,  which  God  in  Christ  used  in  order  to  convey  His 
blessings  on  mankind.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  now  it  is 
the  same.  God  uses  the  Christian  ministry  in  order  to 
convey  His  manifold  gifts  of  grace,  His  endless  blessings  on 
mankind.  If,  therefore,  we  interfere  with  this  ministry,  this 
instrumentality,  we  take  away  the  means  through  which  we 
are  blessed.  This  is  why  we  are  so  indignant  with  anyone 
who  breaks  in  upon  this  one  Divinely  appointed  Christian 
ministry.  This  is  why  we  can  have  no  possible  sympathy  with 
schism,  or  heresy,  or  anything  which  in  the  smallest  degree 
interferes  with  the  instrumentality  by  which  we  are  all 
blessed — enriched  for  time  and  eternity — with  grace  now, 
and  glory  hereafter.  We  want  our  readers  to  see  by  some 
illustrations  which  we  are  about  to  subjoin  how  serious  a 
matter  it  is  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  great  instru 
mentality  by  which  God  blesses  His  creatures,  because  in 
doing  so  we  hinder  the  blessings  of  Heaven  from  coming 
to  us. 

Before  giving  the  illustrations  which  show  the  seriousness 
of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  instrumentality  by  which 
God  blesses  us,  we  should  like  to  say  that,  though  such  in 
strumentality  is  important  beyond  all  description,  though  in 
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the  ordinary  course  of  things  it  is  ever  true  that  where  there 
is  no  instrumentality  there  is  no  grace,  yet,  nevertheless,  it 
is  also  perfectly  true,  that  some  men  know  God  in  all  that 
He  is  in  Hfrnself  and  in  His  boundless  resources,  and  yet 
they  cannot  attribute  this  knowledge  to  anything  but  the 
direct  contact  of  God  Himself  with  the  soul,  entirely  apart 
from  any  human  instrumentality  whatsoever.  If  any  of  our 
readers  know  God  in  this  way,  they  also  know  that  grace  is 
not  dependent  upon  means  at  all  in  this  sense.  The  means 
may  be  at  hand  in  endless  perfection — everything  orderly, 
and  reverent,  and  dignified — an  elaborate,  imposing  ritual, 
but  all  may  be  absolutely  dry  bones  to  the  soul  blessed  in 
the  above  way — no  grace  at  all  in  the  outward  formality. 
'  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  Then,  again, 
there  may  be  imperfect  and  even  desecrated  means,  or  no 
means  at  all ;  and  yet  God  in  Christ  shows  Himself  and 
His  endless  resources  to  the  soul  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
marvellous,  and  is  never  known  to  those  who  have  never 
'tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.'  But  all  who  do  thus 
know  God  can  say  that  '  they  who  have  felt  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  cannot  confound  nor  doubt  Him,  nor 
defy.' 

We  cannot  meddle  with  God's  unsearchable,  unfathom 
able  ways.  All  these  things  are  mysteries  to  us.  '  Secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord,  but  things  that  are  revealed  to 
us  and  to  our  children.'  '  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?' 
'  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find 
out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?'  '  How  little  a  portion 
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is  heard  of  Him.'     '  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  paths  in 
the  great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known.' 

In  the  sense,  therefore,  of  God's  unsearchable,  unfathom 
able  dealings  with  His  creatures,  we  say  it  is  a  fact  beyond 
all  contradiction,  that  grace  is  not  tied  to  means  of  any  kind^t 
In  this  sense  outsiders,  and  even  heathen,  may  know  God. 
In  this  sense,  the  Nonconformists,  with  all  their  desecration 
of  sacred  things,  and  in  spite  of  much  error  and  irreverence, 
may  know  God.     In  this  sense,  people  living  in  Churches 
where  false  doctrines  are  taught,  may  know  God.     But,  we 
ask,  is  this  God's  usual  way  of  dealing  with  His  creatures  ? 
Is   this  His  usual  way  of  dispensing   His  grace  ?     Most 
certainly  not.     So  exceptional  is  the  above  dealing  of  God 
with  the  human  soul  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  call 
it  the  miraculous.     Persons  thus  taught  of  God  must  be 
wholly  different  from  the  generality  of  mankind.     It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  such  people  in  the  world.     They  never 
doubt  the  reality  of  God's  being,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
that  it  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  that  God  is  in  it, 
like  water  in  a  sponge,  pervading  every  narrative,  chapter 
and  book,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  that  none  of  the 
Holy  Bible  is  dramatic,  and  none  of  it  mythical. 

To  expect  these  manifestations  from  God  without  means  is 
to  expect  a  miracle.  Such  manifestations  are  not  given,  such 
grace  is  not  bestowed,  without  means  in  God's  usual  govern 
ment  of  the  spiritual  world.  Therefore,  to  depend  on  such, 
to  expect  God  to  bless  without  means,  is  to  tempt  Christ — it  ^ 
is  sinful  in  the  extreme. 

Means,  then,  of  some  kind  are  used  to  convey  grace  to 
mankind.    Let  us  now  see  what  these  illustrations  are  which 
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show  us  how  very  serious  it  is  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  great  instrumentality  by  which  grace  is  conferred  upon 
the  human  family,  and  then  our  readers  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  we  have  not  in  any  way  overdrawn  the  picture,  or 
exaggerated  matters  in  the  very  least.  No ;  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  schism  and 
its  natural  offspring,  heresy  and  haunts  of  sin  and  wicked 
ness.  Cyprian  has  told  us  that  schism  does  harm,  not  only 
to  the  schismatical  body  themselves,  but  also  to  the  universal 
Church. 

Let  us  first  take  the  illustration  of  a  university,  college, 
or  school.  If  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained,  and  credit 
kept  up,  there  must  be  a  lawfully  constituted  body  of 
instructors,  good  organization,  and  strict  discipline.  With 
these  all  matters  prosper,  and  society  at  large  is  benefited  ; 
but  without  these  such  institutions  would  perish  in  a  few 
years,  and  everyone  would  feel  the  loss. 

Suppose  people  begin  to  find  fault  with  the  characters  of 
the  instructors,  and  to  argue  that  because  a  few  on  the  staff 
were  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  therefore  it  was  useless 
having  any  regular  staff  of  instructors  at  all,  and  that,  in  fact, 
such  instructors,  as  a  body,  never  were  lawfully  appointed, 
what  should  we  say  to  these  remarks  ?  We  should  naturally 
treat  them  with  the  most  supreme  contempt  imaginable, 
and  we  should  uphold  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  and 
encourage  them  in  every  possible  way,  because  they  were 
the  very  centre  of  the  national  life,  its  education  and 
refinement. 

Now,  when  we  apply  this  to  the  Christian  ministry,  what 
do  we  find?  Nonconformists  are  never  easy  unless  they 
have  a  case  of  some  poor  fallen  vicar  or  curate,  which  they 
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flaunt  about  in  the  most  unmerciful  way,  and  come  to  us 
and  say,  '  Now,  where  is  your  Apostolic  succession  ?  Look 
at  such  a  newspaper  and  see  what  such  a  man  has  done. 
From  which  of  the  Apostles  has  he  come? — from  Judas, 
of  course.  But  we  always  knew  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Apostolic  succession.' 

Now,  such  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of  the  Nonconformists, 
and  also  Puritans,  and  other  opponents  of  ecclesiastical 
order.  How  deplorable  such  ignorance !  Even  amongst 
the  twelve  Apostles  there  was  a  Judas  that  betrayed,  and  a 
Peter  that  denied,  and  all  the  Apostles  forsook  Christ  and 
fled ;  so  that  imperfections  in  the  ministry  will  not  in  the 
very  least  hinder  the  regular  succession  of  the  one  Divinely 
appointed  ministry.  The  office  is  ever  the  same,  though  *wt, 
from  time  to  time  we  may  find  men  unworthy  of  their  pro 
fession. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  Christian  ministry  are  a 
body  of  men  of  the  most  self-denying  and  exemplary  lives. 
We  could  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  many  of  these  men 
without  being  lifted  up  far  above  ourselves,  and  far  above 
time  and  sense.  With  them  we  breathe  new  air,  and  '  we 
go  in  the  strength  of  the  meat  we  receive  from  them  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.'  He  may  run  who  reads  their  char 
acters — they  are  so  elevated,  so  heavenly,  so  in  touch  with 
God  and  eternity.  God  and  His  endless  resources  is  all  in 
all  to  them,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  nothing  of 
themselves. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  few  unworthy  men,  and  to  such  we 
should  say,  Leave  the  Christian  ministry  altogether,  and  do 
not  bring  into  hell  with  you  thousands  of  innocent  souls  to 
be  for  ever  where  the  unsubdued  passions  of  time  acquire  a 
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fury  and  a  power  unknown  in  this  world — passions  to  be 
'  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched.'  '  From  everlasting  damnation,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.'1 

The  bishops  who  tolerate  such  black  sheep  we  consider 
unfaithful  to  Him  that  appointed  them.  The  public  good 
can  never  be  sacrificed  with  impunity  to  any  private  interests 
whatsoever.  Happy  are  the  bishops  who  prefer  God  to  men, 
the  Church  to  the  parson.  The  crowns  of  such  will  never 
cease  to  shine. 

There  is  Apostolic  succession,  notwithstanding  the  back 
sliding  of  the  few.  Let  Nonconformists  pause  ere  they 
utter  cowardly,  wicked  insinuations,  defaming  the  blessed 
ministry — the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  pro 
claim  to  man  all  that  can  make  him  happy  for  time  and 
eternity — all  that  grace  can  give,  all  that  eternity  can  afford. 

Suppose,  again,  that  other  people  find  fault  with  the 
instructions  given  in  the  aforementioned  institutions,  and 
go  on  to  argue  that,  though  in  the  main  the  instructions 
given  were  wholesome  and  sound,  yet,  in  non-essentials, 
there  was  such  foolishness  taught,  that  even  leading,  radical 
truths  became  endangered ;  and  consequently,  in  order  to 
benefit  the  institutions  in  question,  it  became  a  considera 
tion  with  some  people  whether  it  would  not  be  the  best 
possible  plan  to  introduce,  against  the  will  of  the  regular 
•staff,  a  set  of  new  instructors,  some  of  them  with  proper 
credentials,  but  the  great  majority  wholly  unqualified  men ; 
and  all  of  these  newcomers,  being  free  from  the  obnoxious 
accretions  of  the  non-essentials,  and,  generally  speaking, 
•sound  in  the  leading  truths.  Suppose,  now,  that  these 
1  Litany. 
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considerations  were  carried  into  effect,  who  would  approve 
of  the  scheme,  and  how  would  it  work  ? 

Would  not  all  wise  men  say  that  those  who  proposed 
such  a  thing  meant  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
institutions  in  question?  Would  they  not  condemn  the 
scheme  at  once,  and  hold  up  the  proposers  of  it  as  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  public  good,  and  traitors  to  the 
institutions  above  mentioned  ? 

If  people  want  to  better  these  institutions,  the  aforesaid 
scheme  is  a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  The  only  possible 
way  to  rectify  matters — to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  "" 
institutions  in  question — is  to  consult  with  the  regular  staff 
of  instructors,  to  do  nothing  against  their  will,  to  ask  them 
quietly  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  wipe  off  the  obnoxious 
accretions,  and  to  keep  closer  to  fundamentals ;  and  then  the 
public  would  have  more  trust  in  them,  and  everything  would 
go  on  peacefully  and  prosperously,  and  to  the  full  satisfac 
tion  of  all  parties.  This  is  the  only  possible  way  to  manage 
affairs  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  institutions. 

In  applying  the  above  illustration,  we  would  ask,  Is  it 
not  extremely  unwise  to  introduce  new  teachers  of  religion 
into  any  part  of  the  universal  Church  against  the  will  of  the 
Christian  ministry  of  this  part?  Such  a  proceeding  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  the  most  perfect  confusion,  and  do 
radical  harm  instead  of  good.  The  evils  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  such  schemes  are  simply  incalculable.  These 
evils  follow  on  the  ground  alone  of  disorder,  confusion, 
disorganization ;  and  '  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,'  St.  Paul  says.  Those  kindly  souls  who 
fabricate  such  schemes  as  the  above,  doubtless  mean  well. 
But  alas !  they  forget  the  evils,  the  horrors  of  confusion 
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which  would  follow.  They  quite  forget  that  their  scheme 
means  the  overthrow  of  all  order  and  all  good.  The  evils 
done  by  such  a  scheme  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  good 
done  by  the  introduction  of  a  purer  faith.  The  Anglican, 
Roman,  and  Greek  Churches,  have  never  gone  astray  in 
fundamentals.  Individuals  in  these  Churches  may  some 
times  propound  some  foul  dogma,  but  the  voice  of  the 
national  Churches  is  ever  true  to  God  in  all  the  essentials  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  individual  opinion,,  or  foul  dogma,  is 
lost  as  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  the  universal  Church. 
And  herein,  surely,  is  the  promise  of  our  adorable  Head 
being  ever  realized  about  His  Church  :  '  The  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  The  Power  that  guides 
the  distant  star,  as  far  removed  from  the  thunder  roll  and 
the  lightning  flash  of  earth,  leads  His  Church  on,  and  ever 
on,  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  of  heresy  and  schism,  of 
sin  and  pain  and  death,  till  at  last  she  reaches  '  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off,'  and  sees  'the  King  in  His  beauty.' 

To  all  who  advocate  schism  on  the  ground  of  introducing 
a  purer  faith  into  some  particular  branch  of  the  Church, 
we  put  this  solemn  question  :  What  will  you  do  in  the 
awful  day  of  judgment  if  you  find  that  by  the  confusion, 
disorder,  and  disorganization  which  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  new  instructors,  you  have  damned  millions  of 
souls,  though  you  have  saved  a  few  individuals  by  your 
purer  doctrines  ?  If  Churches  keep  to  fundamentals,  is  not 
this  enough?  There  are  no  new  teachers  wanting.  Let 
the  old  ones  stir  their  energies  and  work. 

We  ask  another  solemn  question  of  schismatics  :  What 
will  you  do  when  Jesus  Christ  asks  you,  Who  are  the 
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cause  of  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  the  haunts  of  sin 
and  wickedness,  in  all  our  large  towns  ;  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  our  country  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a 
civilized  heathendom  ?  Who  are  the  ones  that  are  causing 
the  desecration  of  Sunday  and  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
grace?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  impenetrable  clouds 
of  darkness  hanging  over  London  and  all  other  cities  and 
towns  like  it  ? 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  eternity — to  think  of 
those  poor  souls,  though,  perhaps,  clad  in  rags,  yet  with 
capacities  for  enjoyment  or  suffering  immeasurable  as 
eternity's  limitless  shores  !  How  awful  the  thought  that 
we  are  our  brethren's  keeper,  and  must  yet  give  account  for 
our  share  in  this  tremendous  responsibility  for  the  perishing 
millions  of  our  large  towns  ! 

We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  the  confusion,  the  dis 
order,  the  disorganization  caused  in  the  various  national 
Churches  by  schism  and  heresy  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
above-mentioned  things.  Who,  then,  is  the  mortal  man 
that  will  henceforth  encourage  the  Nonconformists  in  any 
way  ?  Who  will  dare  to  promote  the  fatal  divisions  among 
Christians,  which  have  torn  the  Church  asunder  and,  by 
this  disorder,  are  deluding  thousands  of  immortal  souls — 
the  precious  blood-bought  property  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  We 
should  despise  the  bishop,  or  dean,  or  archdeacon,  or  vicar, 
or  curate  who  thus  helps  on  Satan's  kingdom.  Meaning 
well,  wishing  to  introduce  some  good  doctrines,  or  wishing 
to  favour  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters — 
if  we  may  use  a  paradox — they  go  unwittingly  into  the 
snare.  They  do  a  little  good,  perhaps  ;  but  at  an  expense 
that  eternity  alone  will  reveal! 
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We  really  refuse  to  consider,  as  Christians,  any  men 
who  encourage  schism.  Archdeacon  Farrar  said  some  time 
ago,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  people  will  be  in  heaven 
from  all  creeds  and  classes.  No  one  will  deny  this  truth. 
'  The  great  multitude  that  no  man  could  number  around 
the  great  white  throne,  came  out  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.'  This  is  all  true,  of 
course.  But  is  not  the  Archdeacon's  statement  an  en 
couragement  of  schism  ?  If  people  be  in  heaven  from 
every  class  and  creed,  it  is  at  the  tremendous  expense  of 
the  ruin  of  millions  of  souls  by  the  disorder  and  confusion 
of  schisms  and  heresies. 

Let  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  put  a  thousand  passengers 
out  of  the  main  vessel  into  little  skiffs  on  the  stormy  sea 
in  mid  ocean,  and  say,  'All  may  reach  the  harbour  in 
safety.'  We  know  the  very  fact  of  leaving  the  main  vessel 
and  depending  on  the  little  boats  so  as,  perhaps,  to  gain 
independence,  and  to  be  away  from  the  restraint  of  the 
ship,  was  fraught  with  imminent  danger.  This  case  is 
analogous  with  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  repeat, 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  men  who  wantonly  introduce 
schism  into  any  part  of  the  universal  Church,  whether  in 
sermons  or  otherwise,  are  Christians  at  all ;  if  so,  they  are 
deluded  men,  not  seeing  the  harm  they  are  doing. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  piety  of  the  promoters  of 
schism  except  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  deluded  people, 
not  knowing  the  irreparable  harm  they  are  doing  to  the 
Church.  There  is  no  use  in  their  pleading  a  purer  faith  than 
we  Anglicans  have  as  a  reason  for  their  interference.  Even 
if  the  doctrines  of  the  Nonconformists  were,  on  the  whole, 
purer  than  our  own,  yet  our  illustration  shows  that  the 
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evils  attendant  upon  disorder,  confusion,  disorganization, 
infinitely  outweigh  the  good  done  by  the  introduction  of 
the  purer  doctrines.  What  possible  necessity  is  there  in 
any  part  of  England  for  these  false  teachers  ?  Are  not  the 
clergy  able  to  meet  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the  souls  in 
their  parishes  ?  If  not,  let  their  members  be  increased, 
their  work  strengthened,  in  order  that  none  of  the  souls 
which  Christ  came  to  save  may  be  lost  in  the  Day  of  Christ. 

The  ills  that  schism  brings  are  incalculable.  The  Bible 
speaks  of  '  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,'  and  God  as  a  '  con 
suming  fire.'  Christ,  who  was  '  infinitely  kind,'  once  said, 
'  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken,  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.' 

Although  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Nonconformists,  we  ''t 
would  desire  to  save  them  and  to  invite  them  to  return  to 
their  Mother  Church.  Think  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Some  of  them  rejecting  even  the  Incarna 
tion  and  the  Atonement ;  others  saying  that  only  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  true,  and  that  there  is  no  hell  and  no  devil, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  a  Christian 
ministry. 

Are  not  we  Church  people  responsible  for  such  heresies 
as  well  as  schisms  ?  Heresies  are  the  sure  offspring  of 
schisms.  Do  we  not,  as  a  national  Church,  feel  the  dis-  -f- 
credit  most  keenly  when  we  read  of  such  scenes  as  those 
witnessed  at  the  recent  Liverpool  banquet,  where  a 
Unitarian  minister  was  called  upon  to  say  grace  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese?  We 
Englishmen  ought  to  honour  our  blessed  Saviour,  Who 
has  given  us,  here  in  this  bright  and  happy  land,  '  so  many 
good  things  to  enjoy.'  Such  scenes  as  this  cannot  fail  to 
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bring  down   the  malediction  of  Heaven  upon  us  all,  and 
'  to  turn  our  blessings  into  curses.' 

Then  what  shall  we  say  of  his  Grace  Lord  Plunket,  of 
Dublin  ?  He  is  a  most  saintly  man  in  many  ways,  and  of 
genuine  piety.  But  a  prelate  requires  more  than  piety. 
He  must  have  wisdom,  power  for  ruling  and  organizing 
faculty.  He  must  see  that  the  simplest  logic  teaches  that 
the  less  must  always  bow  to  the  greater,  that  all  private  and 
minor  interests  must  for  ever,  as  an  eternal  law,  give  way 
before  the  public  good.  To  forward  any  pet  scheme  or 
hobby,  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  universal 
Church,  is  to  betray  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most 
simple  logical  rules.  Lord  Plunket  ought  to  see  that  his 
ill-advised  scheme,  though  it  may  by  his  purer  Anglican 
faith  save  a  few  souls,  will  injure  many,  and  that  the  evils 
of  disorder,  confusion,  disorganization,  infinitely  outweigh 
any  possible  good  that  may  be  done.  As  St.  Cyprian 
truly  says,  '  He  that  gathereth  elsewhere  than  in  the  Church 
only  scatters.'1  Then  we  Anglicans  have  to  bear  the 
disgrace  of  such  an  ill-advised  scheme,  such  an  invasion 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  Church.  It  is  a  severe  blow 
to  our  pride  that  one  of  our  archbishops  should  bring  us 
into  such  a  humiliating  and  degraded  position  as  to  unite 
us  with  a  small  schismatical  body  of  Christians  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  His  Grace  means  well.  But  no  grounds  of 
bringing  in  a  purer  faith  can  justify  such  a  fanatical  scheme. 
If  his  Grace  wants  to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people,  let  him  go  and  consult  with  the 
Christian  ministry  there,  and  ask  them  to  attend  better  to 
their  flocks,  and  to  study  their  sermons  and  give  sound 
1  Cyp.,  '  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,'  vol.  i. 
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teaching  to  their  people,  and  this  would  work  well.  At  any 
rate,  if  it  would  not  work,  the  fanatical  scheme  of  schism 
will  only  produce  evil  in  its  resistance  to  the  lawfully-con 
stituted  ministry  now  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  We  have 
known  cases  in  Ireland  where  the  Roman  clergy  were 
influenced  to  preach  better  sermons  and  attend  more 
assiduously  upon  their  flocks  from  the  friendly  admonitions 
of  the  Irish  Church  clergy. 

We  hope  the  English  Church  will  take  stringent  measures 
with  his  Grace  Lord  Plunket,  and  give  him  an  ultimatum 
if  he  does  not  withdraw  from  his  interference  with  the  Con 
tinental  Churches,  so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  antiquity, 
and  the  second  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Constanti 
nople  of  A.D.  381,  which  says  :  'Let  not  bishops  go  out  of 
their  dioceses  to  churches  beyond  their  bounds,  nor  disturb 
the  Churches.'1  The  Irish  Church  is  in  danger  of  being 
severed  from  the  Anglican  Communion  and  lowered  to  the 
degraded  position  of  a  sect,  as  her  bishops  who  urged  on 
Lord  Plunket  into  his  present  painful  position  are  unworthy 
of  their  position  of  Catholic  bishops.  There  was  a  worthy 
exception  in  the  late  lamented  Primate  of  Armagh,  Dr. 
Knox.  The  present  Primate  and  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Derry, 
are  other  notable  exceptions. 

The  same  reasoning  would  have  us  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  withdraw  all  his  forces  from  our  shores.  How 
arrogant  is  the  Roman  See !  We  cannot  possibly  under 
stand  how  Cardinal  Vaughan  can  have  the  audacity  to  raise 
the  Roman  flag  on  British  soil.  Elsewhere  we  shall  show 
that  St.  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome  any  more  than  St. 
Paul  was.  Rome  has  no  claim  over  us  here.  We  shall 
1  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesise,  p.  27. 
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shake  hands  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  her  in  a 
thousand  welcomes,  but  she  must  leave  her  haughty  assump 
tions,  and  regard  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  as  second  to  none 
of  the  bishops  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  Cardinal 
Vaughan  and  all  his  supporters  are  aliens,  intruders  and 
foreigners,  introducing  schism  into  our  Church,  upsetting 
the  regular  teaching  staff,  and  creating  endless  ills.  Let 
them  be  banished  from  our  shores.  Away  with  all  the  Irish 
Roman  Hierarchy — Archbishops  Walsh  and  Croke,  and 
their  suffragans,  the  leaders  of  an  alien  Church,  fit  only 
for  the  society  of  the  deluded  and  fanatical  Nonconfor 
mists,  with  accretions  to  doctrine  so  profuse,  and  ritual  so 
imposing  and  elaborate,  that  the  Puritanical  School  has 
branded  the  Roman  See  as  the  '  Mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth.'  No  wonder  that  the  Divine 
words  are  fulfilled  in  their  case  by  the  scheme  of  Lord 
Plunket,  '  As  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  you.'  Rome 
is  continually  annoying  other  Churches,  and  then  God 
allows  the  thorns  to  be  stuck  into  her  side  in  return.  How 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  ! 

Lastly,  we  gather  from  our  illustration  that  the  teaching 
staff,  in  order  to  keep  straight  before  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  all  fault-finders,  should  be  sound 
in  all  essentials.  This  is  quite  true  of  the  Anglican,  Roman, 
and  Greek  Churches ;  but  even  if  a  few  on  the  staff  go 
astray  in  some  foul  and  loathsome  dogma,  pouring  forth  its 
unpleasant  and  sometimes  suffocating  odours  over  land 
and  sea,  this  does  radical  harm  to  the  whole  teaching  staff, 
and  seriously  injures  the  good  name  of  our  Church,  and 
makes  it  a  very  terrible  thought  as  to  what  posterity  will  say 
about  such  toleration  on  the  part  of  our  bishops. 
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What  shall  we  say  of  Farrar's  '  Eternal  Hope '  ?  All  over 
England  men  have  told  us  that  it  has  done  a  world  of 
mischief.  We  are  preparing  a  book  against  it,  but  we 
want  our  bishops  to  silence  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
till  he  withdraws  his  book.  If  this  be  not  done  we  shall 
be  obliged  very  soon  to  accuse  the  English  episcopate  of 
tolerating  the  rankest  heresy  in  our  midst,  allowing  the 
hallowed  memories  of  sacred  Westminster  to  be  desecrated 
by  such  soul-destroying  doctrines.  But  before  we  say  any 
thing  more  about  our  bishops,  let  us  mention  other  leading 
erroneous  writers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gore  tells  us  in  '  Lux 
Mundi n  that  Christ,  as  man,  had  a  '  limitation  of  know 
ledge,'  that  the  Books  of  Job  and  Daniel  are  dramatic 
compositions,  and  the  first  dozen  chapters  of  Genesis 
mythical. 

The  Rev.  Hay  Aitken  says  that  all  souls  are  not  immortal, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  says  that  there  is  no  devil  and  no 
hell,  that  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fabulous,  and  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  not  in  its  present  form  till  between 
A.D.  120  and  A.D.  180.  Archdeacon  Farrar  says  that  there 
is  no  hell,  unless  for  a  very  few  of  the  most  degraded  people, 
and  that  even  these  rnay  have  'eternal  hope.' 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  save  us  all  from  such 
unblushing  heresies  and  wicked  blasphemies. 

If  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  refuse  to  silence  all 
these  men,  and  their  sympathizers,  they  have  lost  all  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God.  It  is  said  of  Christ,  '  He  was 
faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him.' 

Must  we  accuse  the  English  episcopate  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  King  of  kings?     How  awful  to  allow  such  persons 
1  '  Lux  Mundi,'  cap.  viii. 
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to  spread  their  pernicious  and  deadly  odours  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Christian  land  !  How  many 
weak  and  weary  souls  are  '  falling  out  by  the  way '  on 
account  of  such  pernicious  teaching  !  We  can  truly  say  to 
the  English  episcopate,  '  The  slain,  the  slain,  the  sick  and 
suffering  of  the  sons  of  men,  lying  wounded  and  dying  and 
dead  in  our  Church  now  from  these  wicked  publications  are 
myriads  already,  and  the  destroying  angel  from  the  blackness 
of  darkness  has  his  sword  drawn  over  Jerusalem  ready  to 
slay  the  last  victim,  and  then  surely,  surely,  the  voice  of  our 
brethren's  blood  is  calling  upon  the  bishops  for  vengeance. 
Let  them  say  in  God's  name,  by  that  power  of  the  keys 
given  them  from  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  "  Stay  now  thine 
hand.'" 

The  Irish  bishops  would  not  tolerate  such  heresy  for  one 
moment.  We  must,  on  the  whole,  believe  them  to  have 
infinitely  more  piety  than  their  English  brethren,  but  less 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Gore  teaches  rank  Nestorianism.  In  order  to  make 
our  blessed  Saviour  of  limited  knowledge  in  one  nature, 
he  divides  the  two  natures  into  two  persons,  making  Christ 
a  man  with  '  limitation  of  knowledge,'  and  a  God  knowing 
all  things.  This  is  the  purest  Nestorianism.  It  was  im 
possible  for  Christ  not  to  have  known  all  things  in  His 
human  as  well  as  His  Divine  nature.  Christ  took  a  perfect 
human  nature,  but  not  the  person  of  a  man.  His  Godhead 
made  His  human  nature  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  things. 
St.  Peter  said,  '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'  If  we  admit  that  Christ  as 
man  did  not  know  all  things,  we  hereby  divide  the  two 
natures  into  two  persons  or  individuals,  and  this  is  heresy 
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of  the  purest  kind.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  taught  that 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  true :  '  If  ye  believe 
not  Moses'  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  My  words  ;  for 
he  wrote  of  Me  ?'  '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  testify 
of  Me.'  'Not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  from  the 
law.'  '  That  all  things  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  concerning  Me,  shall  be 
fulfilled.'  'Saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  say  should  come.'  '  Believing 
all  things  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.' 

These  texts  show  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  believed 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  so  true  is  this,  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  receive  the  New  Testament 
without  receiving  the  Old  Testament  also. 

Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  and 
all  other  orthodox  Fathers,  received  the  Old  Testament  as 
we  now  receive  it.  They  took  Genesis  as  real  history. 
Let  our  readers  take  one  glance  at  the  works  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian,  and 
see  what  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  these 
men  had.  They  would  put  quite  into  the  shade  our 
present  clergy. 

//  is  an  awful  thing  to  shake  the  confidence  of  mortal 
man  in  the  Holy  Bible.  Mr.  Gore  has  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  undermining  the  whole 
scheme  of  rmealed  religion. 

St.  John's  Gospel  was  known  well  bylrenasusin  A.D.  180. 
Irenaeus  goes  through  every  bit  of  the  Gospel.  It  could  not 
have  come  into  the  form  in  which  Irenaeus  saw  it  at  least  a 
whole  generation  before  his  time — say,  at  least  eighty  years. 
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This  brings  the  Gospel  back  to  the  time  of  St.  John  himself. 
Then  Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of  Irengeus,  quotes  from  a 
heretic  who  saw  this  Gospel  as  we  now  have  it,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  as  then  an  old  and  well-known 
document.  Besides  this,  Irenseus  knew  Polycarp,  who 
knew  St.  John,  so  that  Mr.  Haweis  is  utterly  mistaken. 
The  men  who  lived  in  A.D.  200  had  the  very  same  Bible 
we  now  have,  and  they  were  much  better  acquainted  with 
it,  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  than  we  are. 
There  are  thousands  of  verses  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  in 
the  writings  of  the  second  century  Fathers. 

Away  with  all  doubters  of  the  Holy  Bible  !  We  cannot 
bear  such  blasphemers ! 

All  the  orthodox  Fathers  say,  hell  is  for  ever  and  ever ! 
The  national  Churches  have  ever  taught  it. 

Mr.  Aitken  is  a  follower  of  the  heretic  Tatian,  in  saying 
that  all  souls  are  not  immortal.  The  bishops  should 
silence  this  man  as  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  unless  he  with 
draws  his  theory  of  conditional  immortality. 

Now  to  the  bishops,  we  say,  Think  of  Him  to  whom  you 
promised  to  be  faithful.  Don't  let  any  weakly,  morbid 
sympathy  induce  you  to  sell  the  good  of  the  whole  Church 
for  any  private  interests.  Happy  are  the  prelates  who  are 
in  such  touch  with  the  skies  that  they  prefer  God  to  any 
mortal  man — prefer  the  whole  to  a  part — prefer  the  Church 
to  an  individual.  The  paths  of  such  will  become  brighter 
and  brighter,  unto  the  full  shining  of  the  perfect  day,  when 
they  shall  hear  the  King  saying  unto  each  one  of  them, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord 
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We  see,  then,  from  our  illustration  of  a  university, 
college,  or  school,  how  radically  serious  it  is  to  interfere 
with  the  divinely  appointed  Christian  ministry ;  that 
schismatics  themselves  are  injured,  and  that  the  whole 
Church  is  injured — its  power  over  evil  is  weakened,  and 
heresies  are  born  of  such  well  intentioned  but  deluded 
men.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  serious  than  to 
interfere  with  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  teaching  body, 
and  all  good  people  will  at  all  times  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such  ministry,  if  they  have  the 
welfare  of  the  universal  Church  at  heart. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  to  show  the  serious 
ness  of  interfering  with  the  Christian  ministry;  how  im 
portant  a  thing  it  is  to  obey  it  in  every  lawful  way ;  and 
how  disastrous  the  results  are  if  we  resist. 

Take  the  case  of  a  government.  Now,  if  we  want  peace 
and  prosperity,  if  we  want  all  the  blessings  that  come  as  the 
result  of  good  government,  we  know  what  all  upright  citizens 
are  to  do.  They  will  uphold  the  hands  of  the  governing 
body  in  every  possible  way.  They  will  discourage  and 
stamp  out  with  merciless  hand  all  attempts  at  sedition  and 
all  complaints  against  the  ruling  power.  Even  if  the 
government  be  not  perfect  either  in  its  legislative  or  ad 
ministrative  ability,  still,  all  good  citizens  will  stand  by  '  the 
powers  that  be '  to  the  last,  their  only  object  being  the  public 
good,  because  all  national  blessings  come  from  the  one 
fountain-head  of  the  ruling  power,  and  if  that  be  interfered 
with,  public  peace  and  prosperity  are  seriously  endangered. 
If  some  men  want  parliaments  in  all  the  provincial  towns 
and  villages  on  the  ground  that  far  better  laws  can  be  made 
in  these  places  than  at  Westminster,  all  good  citizens  would 
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look  upon  such  a  project  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  law  and 
order,  and  quite  anarchical  in  its  whole  aim.  In  fact,  no 
friends  of  the  State  would  favour  any  possible  scheme  of 
provincial  government  as  carried  on  in  opposition  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Even  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  is  looked  upon  by  all  friends  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  and  well-being  of  our  empire  as  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  none  but  Radicals  want  such  a  measure 
granted  by  the  State.  Obedience  to  the  one  power  is  the 
better  policy.  All  subordinate  powers  must  have  as  their 
head  the  great  national  ruling  power.  They  must  work 
under  it,  deriving  all  their  strength  from  the  main  source ; 
and  if  cut  off  from  this,  all  the  subordinate  power  is 
gone. 

To  give  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large  is,  in 
its  very  essence,  subversive  of  all  law  and  order.  It  is  purely 
anarchical,  and  if  carried  out  would  land  all  society  into  a 
perfect  chaos.  Give  the  power  of  a  university,  college  or 
school  into  the  hands  of  the  students,  and  these  institutions 
collapse  at  once.  It  is  one  of  God's  unalterable  laws  that 
power  must  always  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  those  who 
try  to  diffuse  it  amongst  all  men  are  resisting  the  Creator's 
mode  of  governing  His  world. 

And  now  for  our  application.  All  men  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  will  uphold  the  Christian  ministry  in 
every  possible  way.  They  will  resist  all  attempts  at  schism 
and  all  complaints  against  the  ruling  power,  even  though  the 
Christian  ministry  be  not  perfect.  Good  people  will  do  all 
these  things  because  they  know  that  the  Christian  ministry 
is  the  central  power  of  all  blessing,  and  that  resistance  to  it 
entails  the  loss  of  such  blessing,  at  least  in  great  measure. 
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But  all  men  who  in  any  way  oppose  the  Christian  ministry 
and  create  schism  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  consequently  enemies  of  Christ  Himself. 

Imagine  the  perfect  scenes  of  anarchy  arising  from  schisms 
in  the  Church  !  These  men  who  object  to  the  Christian 
ministry  are  just  like  those  who  would  subvert  the  order  and 
good  government  of  the  country.  These  Nonconformists  -t 
object  to  all  refinement,  all  order,  all  dignity,  and  all  the 
best  that  religion  has  got  to  offer.  They  are  thoroughly  dis 
respectful  as  citizens  and  as  parishioners.  On  grounds  of 
independence  alone  they  leave  the  Mother  Church. 

Nonconformists  are  hostile  to  the  Saviour's  kingdom, 
since  they  oppose  the  unity  which  He  prayed  for  so 
earnestly.  We  can  have  no  respect  for  those  who 
sympathize  with  them.  We  hope  the  Royal  Family — for 
whom  we  have  such  love  and  respect  because  they  are  the 
human  representations  to  us  of  '  the  King  in  His  beauty ' 
— and  all  in  authority  will  support  the  National  Church 
of  England,  the  guardian  of  Christian  Truth  in  this 
realm. 

We  conclude  by  giving  the  illustration  of  an  army  :  If 
England  is  at  war  with  France,  and  some  regiments  wish  to 
separate  from  the  regular  army  on  the  ground  that  they 
can  be  better  soldiers,  have  better  discipline,  when  thus 
separated,  what  would  be  the  result?  The  regiments 
separated  from  the  regular  army  become  an  easy  prey  at 
the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  regular  army  is  dis 
comfited  and  the  whole  battle  is  lost,  and  England  is  in 
disgrace  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  all  come 
about  from  the  fanaticism  and  wickedness  of  a  few 
regiments  who  meant  well  by  leaving  the  regular  forces. 
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but  they  found  to  their  cost  that  through  their  misad 
venture  incalculable  evils  followed. 

Do  we  not  find  the  same  thing  in  the  Church  ? 
Schismatics  themselves,  when  they  leave  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  become  an  easy  prey  to  all  evils — to  heresy,  to 
haunts  of  sin  and  vice ;  and  the  whole  Church  loses  her 
power  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  the 
result  is  both  schismatics  and  the  Church  at  large  become 
corrupt,  and  the  enemy  reigns  with  tyrannical  power,  with 
undisputed  sway ;  and  all  is  lost.  And  all  this  resulted 
from  schism. 

We  do  not  believe  our  illustrations  are  one  whit  too 
strong.  The  fact  is  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  show 
our  readers  how  important  a  thing  the  Christian  ministry 
is.  We  see  that  organization  is  a  far  more  important  thing 
than  people  think.  Through  disorganization  a  battle  may 
be  lost,  or  a  college  ruined,  or  a  ship  sunk.  All  life  depends 
on  order.  It  is  Heaven's  first  law  ;  and  all  who  disregard 
it,  and  say,  '  Oh,  well,  after  all  it's  only  a  matter  of  Church 
government ;  doctrines  are  all  right,'  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  to  all  good.  They  may  mean  well ;  but,  never 
theless,  God's  laws  are  ever  the  same — unchanging  !  Order 
is  order,  and  a  violation  of  it  brings  its  own  penalty  just 
as  truly  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  or  as  water  runs,  and 
grass  grows,  and  sparks  fly  upward. 

We  do  hope  our  readers  will  see  there  is  a  cause  for  such 
strong  expressions  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using  in 
this  introduction.  Some  may  call  it  violent  language;  but 
we  appeal  to  what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  what  all  who  love  mankind  would  say  to 
such  endangering  of  immortal  souls.  We  sincerely  hope 
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our  readers  may  follow  us  studiously  and  patiently  through 
this  treatise  on  Apostolic  Succession.  We  hope  they  will 
duly  consider  all  that  is  at  stake  in  this  matter;  all  that 
it  means  to  shut  out  God  and  His  boundless  resources 
from  the  human  race.  We  hope  our  readers  will  see 
that  Apostolic  Succession  is  the  bond  of  union  of  all 
Christendom,  and  the  instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  God 
to  reveal  Himself  to  the  boundless  capacities  of  the  human 
soul,  and  to  dispense  His  manifold  gifts  of  grace  upon  our 
world. 

To  stand  between  God  and  His  creatures  is  no  light 
matter.  To  shut  out  in  any  measure  any  of  the  grace  of 
God  from  the  human  soul  is  a  most  solemn  thought.  Let 
us  all,  then,  take  good  heed  that  we  are  not  unconsciously, 
unwittingly,  in  the  enemies'  camp,  and  so  fighting  against 
God.  Let  us  ask  Him  to  lead  us,  and  then  He  will  say  to 
whole  nations,  as  easily  as  to  individuals : 

'  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' 

Yes,  the  way  to  peace  and  joy  and  endless  comfort ;  the 
way  to  all  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  can  give  on  earth,  and 
all  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  can  afford  in  eternity,  is  to  see 
that  Christ  Himself  appointed  the  same  Christian  ministry 
which  we  now  have  in  all  the  leading  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  in  other 
words,  Apostolic  Succession,  which  is  the  bond  of  union 
of  Christendom,  and  the  great  instrumentality  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  May  we  all  think  of  our 
Saviour's  parting  words  to  His  Church  :  '  That  they  all  may 
be  one ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent 
Me.' 
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Now,  if  we  want  all  men  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  we  sha 
all  yearn  to  be  one.     If  we  ourselves  know  Him,  we  must 
try  to  make  Him  known  to  all  else. 

'  The  more  we  find  Him  faithful, 
The  more  we  find  Him  true, 
The  more  we  wish  that  you  may  know 
What  He  can  be  to  you.' 

So  wrote  the  celestial -minded  Miss  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal,  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  this  century,  and 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  now  in  heaven. 

Oh,  dear  readers,  our  remarks  are  not  too  strong  against 
schism  when  we  think  of  all  that  people  lose  if  they  lose  God 
in  Christ  their  all  in  all.  Our  remarks  are  not  too  strong 
when  we  think  of  the  perishing  millions  of  heathendom, 
while  the  Church  of  Christ  is  herself  torn  asunder  with 
schisms  and  heresies — which,  if  not  stamped  out  with 
merciless  hand  by  our  bishops  at  once,  will  become  to  our 
National  Church  serpents  entwining  themselves  inextricably 
around  the  very  seat  of  life  of  Christianity  itself ;  and  then 
how  shall  we  appear  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to 
give  an  account  of  'the  flock  that  was  given  to  us,  our 
beautiful  flock'? 

As  the  late  ever  to  be  lamented  Canon  Liddon  said,  '  Sin 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  it  would 
annihilate  God  Himself  if  it  could.'  Let  those  who  think 
lightly  of  it  go  to  Leicester,  and  see  there  in  the  most  public 
thoroughfare  in  this  wealthy  town  four  busts — Paine,  Vol 
taire,  Socrates,  and  Christ. 

Should  we  not  expect  the  wrath  of  heaven  to  fall  upon  us 
for  oar  blasphemy  for  all  these  evils  caused  by  schism  ?  The 
nation  that  allows  such  wholesale  slaughter  of  immortal 
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beings  cannot  stand.  We  ask  our  nation  to  stamp  out 
schism  from  our  midst — Roman  schism  as  well  as  Noncon 
formist  schism.  We  deplore  the  conduct  of  those  who  in 
any  way  pander  to  the  evils  of  schism.  Let  us  say  of  all 
foes  of  God  and  man  : 

'  So  let  all  Thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  but  let  all 
those  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in 
his  strength.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY    IN   THE    APOSTOLIC   AGE. 

IN  dealing  with  the  Christian  ministry  of  'this  period  we 
shall   have  as  our  sources  of  information   the  New 
Testament  and  some  of  the  early  Fathers. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  three  distinct  orders  in 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  in  the 
first  order  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  the  second  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  in  the  third  the  seventy  disciples.  In  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  we  have  in  the  first  order  the  Apostles, 
in  the  second  the  presbyters,  and  in  the  third  the  deacons. 
And  when  '  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles '  were 
about  to  join  '  the  noble  army  of  martyrs '  in  the  regions  of 
eternal  bliss,  we  find  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  no 
way  altered.  The  three  orders  in  the  ministry  remained 
the  same  :  in  the  first  order  the  bishops,  in  the  second  the 
presbyters,  and  in  the  third  the  deacons.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  universal 
Church,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglican  Churches. 
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The  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry  includes  within 
it  the  two  subordinate  orders,  in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
includes  all  its  parts,  or  the  greater  the  less.  Hence,  we 
find  that  the  first  order,  in  addition  to  its  own  title,  is 
frequently  called  by  the  names  of  the  other  two,  though  it 
is  superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  them,  as  well  as 
including  them  within  it. 

Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  called  by  the  names  of  the  second 
and  third  orders  in  the  following  passages  : 

'  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling,  consider  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  pro 
fession,  Christ  Jesus.'1 

'  Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister2  of  the  cir 
cumcision  for-  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  unto  the  fathers.' 

;  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.'3 

Now,  here  we  have  our  Saviour  Himself,  in  His 
ministerial  capacity,  called  an  apostle  and  also  a  deacon  ; 
and  yet  we  know  He  is  the  Incarnate  God,  supreme  over 
all,  superintending  all  things  in  His  Church  during  His 
three  years'  public  ministry. 

The  Apostles,  who  occupied  the  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry  after  our  Saviour  had  withdrawn  His 
bodily  presence  from  this  earth,  are  also  called  by  the 
names  of  the  second  and  third  orders  in  the  following 
passages : 

'  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also 
an  elder.'4 

'  The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children.'5 

1   Heb.  iii.  I.   *  2  Rom.  xv.  8,  Stdicovov. 

3  we  6  Siaicovwv,  St.  Luke  xxii.  27.        4  I  Peter  v.  I.         5  2  John  I. 
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'  The  elder  unto  the  well-beloved  Gaius.'1 

'  Who,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers2 
by  whom  ye  believed  ?'3 

'  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers2  of  the  New 
Testament.'4 

'  In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers2  of 
God.'5 

'  Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister2.'6 

In  addition  to  these  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  Papias,7  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  calling  the  Apostles  presbyters 
or  elders  in  the  following  passage,  preserved  for  us  by 
Eusebius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fourth  century  : 

'  But  I  shall  not  regret  to  subjoin  to  my  interpretations, 
also,  for  your  benefit  whatsoever  I  have  at  any  time 
accurately  ascertained  and  treasured  up  in  my  memory  as 
I  have  received  it  from  the  elders,  and  have  recorded  it  in 
order  to  give  additional  confirmation  to  the  truth  by  my 
testimony.  For  I  have  never,  like  many,  delighted  to  hear 
those  that  tell  many  things,  but  those  that  teach  the  truth  ; 
neither  those  that  record  foreign  precepts,  but  those  that 
are  given  from  the  Lord  to  our  faith,  and  that  came  from 
the  truth  itself.  But  if  I  met  with  anyone  who  had  been  a 
follower  of  the  elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire 
what  were  the  declarations  of  the  elders — what  was  said  by 
Andrew,  Peter,  or  Philip,  what  by  Thomas,  James,  John, 
Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.' 

Now,  here  we  have  the  Apostles  called  elders  or  pres- 

1  3  John  i.  2  BicLKovoi.  3  I  Cor.  iii.  5. 

4  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  5  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  '  Ephes.  iii.  7. 

7  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  39. 
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byters,  and  ministers  or  deacons  ;  but  we  know  that  they 
were  very  much  more.  They  are  called  by  these  names 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  Apostolate  included  within  it 
both  the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  mere  presbyters  or  deacons.  The 
Apostles  constituted  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  were  superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  mere  pres 
byters  or  deacons,  possessing,  besides  their  extraordinary 
powers  or  prerogatives  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  episcopal 
functions  not  belonging  to  the  subordinate  orders. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  bishops  who 
succeeded  to  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles,  and 
were  consequently  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but  we  shall  consider  this  matter  elsewhere. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  really  was  a  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  Apostolic  age  superior  to,  and 
quite  distinct  from,  the  two  subordinate  orders. 

Jesus  Christ  Himself,  during  His  three  years'  public 
ministry,  was  in  the  first  order.  He  ordained  the  twelve 
Apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples,  and  superintended  all 
matters  in  His  Church.  Then,  when  Christ  withdrew  His 
bodily  presence  from  this  earth,  the  twelve  Apostles  took 
His  place  in  the  first  order,  and  they  in  like  manner 
ordained  two  subordinate  orders,  the  presbyters  and  the 
deacons,  and  superintended  all  matters  in  the  Church. 
And,  lastly,  when  the  Apostles  had  finished  their  work  here 
below,  the  bishops,  who  had  their  beginning  in  James  the 
Just,  and  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  in  the  first  order,  suc 
ceeding  to  all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles, 
ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  Church. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  second  order. 
We  have  the  Apostles  themselves  in  the  second  order  during 
our  Saviour's  public  ministry ;  but  when  He  withdrew  His 
human  form  from  this  world,  and  the  Apostles  took  His 
place  in  the  first  order,  the  presbyters  were  in  the  second. 
These  presbyters  are  also  called  bishops  during  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  following  passages,  among  others,  show  most 
plainly  that  the  terms  are  used  as  synonymes  during  this 
period  : 

'  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the 
elders  of  the  church.  And  when  they  were  come  to  him 
he  said,  .  .  .  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and 
to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers.'1 

'For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.  If  any  be  blameless, 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children  not  accused 
of  riot  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the 
steward  of  God.'2 

In  these  passages  we  see  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are  used  as  synonymes.  In 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Acts  we  find  St.  Paul  sum 
moning  to  Miletus  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  Church, 
and  then  in  his  address  he  calls  them  overseers  or  bishops. 
In  the  other  passage  we  have  St.  Paul  giving  instructions  to 
Titus  to  ordain  elders  or  presbyters  in  every  city,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  calls  them  bishops.  It  is, 
therefore,  completely  certain  that  the  terms  in  question 
are  used  as  synonymes  in  the  New  Testament. 

1  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  smffKOTTOi.  *  Titus  i.  $-7. 
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We  find  the  same  usage  in  the  writings  of  the  first 
century  not  embraced  in  the  sacred  canon.  In  the  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,1  written  about 
A.D.  96,  and  in  the  recently  discovered  document  called 
'  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'2  written  before 
A.D.  100,  bishops  and  presbyters  are  still  used  as  synonymes. 
After  the  close  of  the  first  century,  however,  this  identity 
wholly  ceases,  and  henceforth  the  terms  are  used  in  our 
modern  sense  entirely.3 

We  believe  that  all  the  writers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  knew  that  the  terms  in  question  were  used  as 
synonymes  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  never  afterwards. 
When  we  come  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  have 
Hilary  the  Deacon,4  Jerome,5  Chrysostom,6  and  Theodoret,7 
among  other  writers,  distinctly  mentioning  the  fact.  Our 
conclusion,  then,  is  quite  clear,  namely,  that  in  the  Apostolic 
age  there  was  a  second  order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  called 
indifferently  bishops  or  presbyters ;  and  that  after  the  close 
of  the  first  century  these  terms"  are  henceforth  used  entirely 
in  our  modern  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  the  term  bishops  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  first  order,  and  is  never  applied 
to  the  second,  though  the  term  presbyters  may  be  applied 
to  the  first. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  anything  to  be  said  about  the 
third  order  in  the  Christian  ministry  during  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  seventy  disciples  were  in  the  third  order  during 

1  Clement  ad  Corinth. 

2  '  Apostolic  Fathers,'  part  ii. ;  and  introduction  in  '  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.' 

3  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  4  'Comment,  in  Eph.,'  etc. 

5  '  Ilieron.  ad  Evagrium,'  torn.  ii. 

6  Chrysos.  on  Phil,  et  Tim.  et  Titus.         7  Theod.  on  Phil,  et  Tim. 
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our  Saviour's  public  ministry ;  but  when  He  withdrew  His 
human  presence  from  this  earth,  and  when  the  Apostles, 
and  afterwards  the  bishops,  took  His  place  in  the  first 
order,  and  when  the  presbyters  occupied  the  second,  then 
the  deacons  were  in  the  third.  There  is  little  notice  to  be 
taken  of  them  beyond  their  appointment  as  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  That  there  was  a  third  order 
in  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Apostolic  age  is  certain ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  there  was  a  first  and  a  second ;  con 
sequently  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

Having  now  shown  that  there  were  three  distinct  orders 
in  the  Christian  ministry  during  the  Apostolic  age — first  of 
all  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  seventy 
disciples;  then  the  Apostles,  the  presbyters, and  the  deacons  ; 
and  lastly  the  bishops,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons — let 
us  see  what  there  is  to  be  said  about  succession. 

That  the  first  Christian  ministry  was  meant  to  have  a 
succession  lasting  through  all  time  is  quite  certain  from  our 
Saviour's  own  words  to  His  Apostles  before  His  ascension  : 

'  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.'1 

'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com 
manded  you,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,2  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.'3 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  twelve  Apostles,  and 
the  seventy  disciples,  were  respectively  succeeded  by  the 

1  St.  John  xx.  21.  2  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20. 

*  Traaag  rdf  ypipac  k'oif   TTJS  ovvrtXtlac  -ov  cuwvoq, 
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Apostles,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons.  The  Apostles 
succeeded  to  all  the  episcopal  functions  which  our  Saviour 
discharged  in  His  ministerial  capacity.  But  even  in  this 
sense,  how  weak,  imperfect,  and  inadequate  is  the  succes 
sion  of  the  very  best  of  poor  sinful  mortals  to  Him  who  was 
the  whole  mind  and  character,  the  perfect  unclouded  revela 
tion  of  Deity  to  mankind,  representing  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  all  that  God  and  His  boundless  resources  can 
be  to  the  human  soul !  Nevertheless,  the  Apostles  did 
succeed  to  the  episcopal  functions  of  Christ  in  His  minis 
terial  capacity,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
irreverent  to  speak  in  this  way,  we  have  St.  Paul  using  the 
following  expressions  : 

'  To  me  to  live  is  Christ.'1 
'  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'2 
'We  are  labourers  together  with  God.'3 
'  Be  ye  therefore  imitators  of  God.' 
And  we  have  Christ  Himself  saying  to  His  Apostles  : 
'  Follow  Me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'5 
The  Apostles  could  not,  of  course,  succeed  fully  and 
perfectly  to  Christ  even  in  His  ministerial   capacity,   but 
they  did  so,  though  imperfectly  and  inadequately.     They 
took  His  place  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  they  could  only  approach  His  standard  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  Christ 
lived  in  them  ;  and  in  whatever  measure  they  discharged 
the  duties  of  the   first  order,  as  He  had  done,    in   such 
measure  they  were  His  successors  in  this  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry. 

1  Phil.  i.  21.  2  Gal.  ii.  20.  *  I  Cor.  iii.  q. 

4  Ephes.  v,  I,  R.V.,  'yiveadf.  ovv  /ii^jjrcu  TOV  0eow.' 

5  St.  Matt.  iv.  19. 
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But  the  Apostles  are  not  the  only  successors  of  Christ  in 
His  ministerial  capacity.  The  presbyters  and  deacons  are 
the  same  in  a  minor  sense — in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
includes  all  its  parts,  and  the  greater  the  less.  Hilary  the 
Deacon,  a  fourth  century  writer,  says :  '  The  first  rank 
includes  all  that  are  subjected  to  it.'  '  In  the  bishop  (or 
first  order)  there  are  all  orders.'1  Christ  had  in  His 
ministerial  capacity  all  orders — the  apostolate  or  episco 
pate,  the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate.  Hence,  pres 
byters  and  deacons  could  succeed  —  though,  of  course, 
imperfectly  and  inadequately  —  to  the  presbyteral  and 
diaconal  functions  of  Christ  in  His  ministerial  capacity. 

But  the  presbyters  and  deacons  who  were  under  the 
Apostles  succeeded  respectively  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
the  seventy  disciples  who  were  under  Christ  when  He  was 
Himself  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry ;  hence 
there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  the  Apostles,  the 
presbyters,  and  the  deacons  respectively  to  Christ  in  His 
ministerial  capacity,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  seventy 
disciples.  That  such  a  succession  did  take  place  in  the 
Christian  ministry  is  perfectly  evident  to  all  who  read  their 
Bibles  with  even  ordinary  attention  or  care  ;  and  also  that 
this  succession  was  of  Divine  appointment  must  be  admitted 
by  everyone  capable  of  forming  any  opinion  at  all  on  the 
subject. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  succession  of  the  three  orders 
called  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  Apostles,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons 
succeeded  respectively  to  Christ  in  His  ministerial 

1  Hilary,  Comment,  in  Epist.  Paul.,  inter  Op.  Arab.  ;  comment,  in 
I  Cor.  et  Ephes. 
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capacity,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples ;  in 
the  same  way  we  shall  find  that  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  succeeded  respectively  to  the  Apostles, 
the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons — and,  consequently,  also 
to  Christ  Himself  in  His  ministerial  capacity,  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples. 

In  dealing  with  the  succession  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  respectively,  to  Apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
and  also  to  Christ  and  His  twelve  Apostles  and  the  seventy 
disciples,  we  shall  begin  with  the  first  order — the  bishops. 
We  have  seen  that  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
used  indifferently  in  the  Apostolic  age  for  the  second  order 
in  the  Christian  ministry ;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  term 
bishops  becomes  the  exclusive  property  of  the  first  order 
immediately  after  the  Apostolic  age.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  in  the  Apostolic  age  any  class  of  men  who,  though  not 
called  bishops  during  this  period,  yet  eventually  were  called 
such,  and  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  in  the  first  order  in 
the  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  there  are  not  only  Apostles, 
and  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  we  have  also  associated 
with  the  Apostles  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry 
a  certain  class  of  men  who  possessed  all  the  episcopal 
functions  of  the  Apostles,  which  mere  presbyters  or  deacons 
certainly  did  not  have ;  so  that  this  class  of  men  had 
everything  which  the  Apostles  themselves  had,  except 
their  extraordinary  powers  or  prerogatives  as  the  Apostles 
of  Christ. 

The  first  of  this  class  whom  we  meet  with  is  James,1 
who  is  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord — that  is,  His  first 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  II. 
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cousin,  being  the  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  This  man  evidently  held  a  prominent  official 
position  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  early  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  notices  of  him  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are 
as  follows  : 

'  Go,  show  these  things  unto  James  and  to  the  brethren.'1 

'  And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  James  answered, 
saying  .  .  .  My  sentence  is  .  .  .' 2 

'  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James, 
and  all  the  elders  were  present.'3 

'  And  when  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be 
pillars,  perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me  .  .  ,'4 

'  For  before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat 
with  the  Gentiles.'5 

From  these  passages  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  James  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Church.  When  St.  Peter  escaped 
out  of  prison,  he  gave  directions  that  the  news  should  be 
conveyed  to  James.  When  the  Apostolic  council  sat  to 
consider  the  subject  of  circumcision,  St.  James  acted  as 
president,  and  summed  up  the  discussion  by  saying  :  '  My 
sentence  is,'  '  I  decree.'6  We  may  compare  this  procedure 
with  that  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,7  held  in  A.D.  256, 
under  the  famous  '  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  the  Christians,'8 
as  he  is  called  by  the  heathen  of  his  time.  When  over 
eighty  bishops  had  spoken,  Cyprian  said,  as  a  summing  up 
of  the  whole  question  at  issue : 

'  The  letter  which  was  written  to  our  colleague  Jubaianus 
very  fully  expresses  my  opinion.'7 

1  Acts  xii.  17.  2  Ibid.  xv.  13-19.  3  Ibid.  xxi.  8. 

4  Gal.  ii.  9.  5  Ibid.  ii.  12. 

6  '  Sib  iyd>  Kpivw.'  7  Cyprian,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 

8  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  68. 
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In  the  passage  quoted  from  Acts  xxi.,  James  is1  dis 
tinguished  from  the  presbyters  as  a  leading  person  or  bishop 
would  be.  In  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  we  have  the  expression : 

'  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him.'1 

In  the  sixty-first  epistle  of  Cyprian  we  have  a  similar 
statement  : 

'  Cyprian,  Caecilius,  Victor,  Sedatus,  Tertullus,  with  the 
presbyters  who  were  present  with  them.'2 

Here  we  see  that  Polycarp,  and  Cyprian,  and  others  are 
distinguished  from  the  presbyters.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  told  that  St.  Paul  and  others  went  to  James,  and  all 
the  elders  were  present,  it  is  plainly  meant  that  St.  James 
was  a  man  of  distinction  superior  to  an  ordinary  elder  or 
presbyter. 

In  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Galatians  St.  James  is 
evidently  regarded  as  a  person  of  considerable  note.  St. 
Paul  places  his  name  even  before  that  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
verse  beginning,  '  And  when  James,  Cephas,  and  John.'3 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
St.  James  held  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  im 
portance  in  the  early  Church.  We  see  that  he  was  of  the 
first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  possessing  all  the 
episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles,  and  associated  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  He  was,  therefore, 
superior  to  a  mere  presbyter  or  deacon. 

What  title  did  St.  James  bear?  what  office  did  he  hold? 
Dr.  Lightfoot  declares  that  'James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
alone  within  the  period  compassed  by  the  Apostolic 
writings,  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  bishop  in  the  later 
and  more  special  sense  of  the  term.' 
1  Polv.  ad  Phil,  intro.  2  Cyprian,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixi.  3  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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The  judgment  of  antiquity  coincides  with  this  opinion, 
and  all  writers  are  unanimous  in  making  this  James  the 
first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Hegesippus,1  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century — an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  no  small  repute,  for 
his  work  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  information  used  by 
the  well-known  Eusebius  in  the  compilation  of  his  eccle 
siastical  history  of  the  first  three  centuries — says  that  James 
the  Just  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that,  after 
his  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  he  was  suc 
ceeded  in  the  episcopate  by  his  brother,  Symeon,  who  held 
the  see  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  whose  reign  he  was 
martyred  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.2  As  Hegesippus  lived  so  near  the  Apostolic  age,3 
and  was  such  a  careful  and  accurate  historian,  his  testimony 
alone  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose;  but  we 
give  one  more  authority.  Eusebius  quotes  the  following 
words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  : 

'  Peter,  James,  and  John,  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  though  they  had  been  preferred  by  our  Lord,  did 
not  contend  for  the  honour,  but  chose  James  the  Just  as 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.'4 

We  see,  then,  that  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers 
are  at  one  in  assigning  to  St.  James  a  position  of  pro 
minence  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  quite  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Apostles  in  everything  except  their 
prerogatives  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  This  position  was 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  23,  et  iv.  5.  z  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.  32. 

3  Lightfoot  on  Epistle  to  Philippians. 
*  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i. 
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certainly  one  of  Divine  appointment ;  it  was  the  position 
of  one  of  our  modern  bishops.  It  is,  therefore,  vain  to 
attempt  to  deny  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy.  We 
might  as  well  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Apostles 
never  were  in  this  world  as  to  imagine  that  James  the  Just 
did  not  hold  his  position  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  by 
Divine  appointment;  and  we  might  as  well  say  that  the 
texts  we  have  quoted  above  were  never  written  in  the  Bible 
by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  and  that  men  like  Hegesippus, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius  never  lived,  and 
never  wrote  the  works  we  attribute  to  them,  as  to  think  for 
one  moment  that  the  position  which  James  the  Just  held 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  by  Divine  appointment  was  not 
different,  as  well  in  kind&s  in  degree,  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
presbyter  or  deacon ;  in  other  words,  that  the  position  of 
James  was  not  that  of  a  bishop  in  our  modern  sense  entirely. 
No  scholar  who  examined  the  full  evidence  could  for  one 
moment  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at,  namely,  that  James  the  Just  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  that  he  held  his  position  by  Divine 
appointment. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  we  have  produced,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  deny  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy.  The 
position  of  all  non-episcopal  communities  is  evidently 
untenable,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  accept  God's  own 
appointed  way  of  governing  His  Church. 

Having  already  proved  that  James  the  Just  occupied  the 
position  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  Divine  appointment, 
let  us  now  consider  the  claims  of  some  others  who  lived  in 
the  Apostolic  age  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

When  the  Apostles  had  been  preaching  the  Gospel  for 
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some  years,  such  multitudes  were  added  to  the  Church, 
so  many  were  the  fields  of  labour,  and  so  fully  was  the 
promise  in  Isaiah  being  realized — that  'the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea'1 — that  they  felt  themselves  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  with  their  present  staff  of 
workers.  The  cry  from  all  lands  was,  '  Come  over  and 
help  us.'2  The  voice  of  the  Psalmist  thrilled  the  Apostles 
through  and  through,  'Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that 
the  Lord  is  King.'3 

But  besides  all  these  more  than  pressing  claims,  the 
Apostles  knew  that  they  would  soon  leave  behind  them 
for  evermore  the  busy  scenes  of  earth,  and  then  who  would 
guide  the  Church  and  hold  high  the  banner  of  the  Cross? 
To  meet  all  these  requirements  more  men,  more  leaders  of 
the  great  army  of  the  Cross,  were  wanted.  James  the  Just 
had  been  already  in  active  work  superintending  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  not  enough.  The  harvest  was 
plenteous,  and  the  labourers  were  few,  and  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  was  sure  to  bring  a  rich  supply  of 
heaven-sent  messengers  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  gather  the 
wheat  into  the  garner. 

The  supply  came  in  due  time.  The  Apostles  chose  men 
from  amongst  the  ordinary  labourers  in  the  great  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  rulers  in  the  Church,  like  James 
of  Jerusalem.  Like  him,  they  also  sat  in  the  first  order  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  possessing  the  same  powers  that  he 
had,  namely,  all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles 
themselves — functions  that  did  not  belong  to  the  presbyterate 
or  the  diaconate.  These  men  were  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
1  Isa.';xi.  9.  2  Acts  xvi.  9.  3  Ps.  xcvi.  IO. 
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the  notices  of  them  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings 
of  antiquity  will  fully  bear  out  these  statements. 

St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  and  Titus  as  follows : 

'As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I 
went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that 
they  teach  no  other  doctrine.'1 

'  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father.'2 

'  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honour.'3 

'  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.'4 

'  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders 
in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.'5 

Now,  here  we  have  precisely  the  kind  of  instructions  that 
would  be  given  to  men  who  had  the  oversight  of  churches 
and  their  clergy.  This  is  very  evident,  even  upon  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  the  quotations  given  above.  We 
may  therefore  place  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  same  class 
with  James  the  Just  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  possessing  all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the 
Apostles,  occupying  a  position  superior  to,  and  quite 
distinct  from,  the  mere  presbyterate  or  diaconate.  It  is 
certain  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  more  than  ordinary 
presbyters  or  deacons.  They  had  the  oversight,  not  only 
of  Churches,  but  also  of  presbyters  and  deacons.  They 
discharged  all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.  What,  then,  shall  we  call  these  men?  Bishops? 
Dr.  Lightfoot  says  'No.'  He  denies  that  these  men  are 
bishops  in  our  modern  sense  simply  and  solely  because 

1  I  Tim.  i.  3.      2  Ibid.  v.  I.       3  Ibid.  v.  17. 
4  Ibid.  v.  22.      5  Titus  i.  5. 
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they  were  not  permanently  located  at  Ephesus  and  Crete 
respectively.  We  do  not  say  that  Timothy  and  Titus  re 
mained  their  lifetime  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  respectively 
after  their  appointment  as  rulers  of  these  Churches,  but  we 
believe  they  were  there  long  enough  to  afford  us  the  most 
undeniable  precedents  of  bishops  in  our  modern  sense  in 
the  Apostolic  age. 

But  if  we  refuse  to  call  these  men  bishops  in  our  modern 
sense,  what  shall  we  call  them  ?  They  were  not  Apostles, 
strictly  so  called.  They  were  more  than  ordinary  presbyters 
or  deacons.  If,  therefore,  they  were  not  Apostles,  and  not 
mere  presbyters  or  deacons,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  all 
the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostolic  order,  what  were 
they  ?  They  were  indeed  bishops — bishops  in  our  modern 
sense,  sitting  on  the  first  seat,  associated  with  the  Apostles 
themselves.  Call  this  class  of  men  by  whatever  name  we 
like,  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  order  existed  in  Apostolic 
times — not  the  Apostolate,  and  not  the  presbyterate  or 
diaconate — an  order  included  in,  and  associated  with,  the 
Apostolate,  and  which  eventually  succeeded  to  all  the 
episcopal  functions  that  were  included  in  the  Apostolate. 
It  was  the  same  as  the  Apostolate,  only  that  it  did  not 
include  the  extraordinary  powers  or  prerogatives  of  the 
Apostles.  It  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  the 
episcopate.  But  if  our  critical  friends  will  not  agree  about 
the  name,  they  must  agree  that  an  order  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  age  superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  the  two 
subordinate  orders,  and  which  was  equal  to  the  Apostolate 
in  everything  except  the  extraordinary  powers  or  preroga 
tives  of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  and  they  must  further 
agree  that  this  order  was  born  from  on  high — was  of 
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Divine  appointment.  To  deny  these  conclusions  is  to  deny 
the  plainest  statements  of  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  more  than 
ordinary  presbyters  or  deacons,  and  that  they  discharged 
all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the 
functions  of  our  modern  bishops.  It  is  also  utterly  im 
possible  not  to  believe  that  their  appointment  was  of  Divine 
origin.  Consequently,  an  order  which  exercised  all  the 
episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostolate  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  existed  most  certainly  by  Divine  appointment.  If 
this  does  not  prove  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy,  we 
fail  to  see  what  does.  It  is  very  terrible  to  try  and  explain 
away  the  plainest  statements  of  holy  writ  in  order  to  pander 
to  the  earth-born  schemes  of  a  democratic  and  ungodly 
age — an  age  in  which  resistance  to  lawful  authority  seems 
the  great  evil.  May  the  eyes  of  all  non-episcopal  com 
munities  be  opened  to  see  the  road  to  Zion,  and  may  they 
no  longer  refuse  to  accept  God's  own  appointed  rule  for 
the  government  of  His  Church. 

When  we  take  the  cases  of  James  and  Timothy  and 
Titus  together,  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  origin  of 
episcopacy  is  irresistible.  It  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  James  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  our  modern  sense, 
and  by  Divine  appointment.  This  is  so  evident  that  it 
admits  of  no  dispute  whatever ;  and  to  the  vast  majority 
of  all  thinking  minds,  this  one  unquestionable  instance  of 
episcopal  government  is  amply  sufficient.  They  want 
nothing  more.  But  those  who  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
this  one  undisputed  case,  can  find  rest  in  the  cases  of 
Timothy  and  Titus.  The  only  difference  between  these 
two  and  James  is  this — that  he  remained  permanently  at 
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Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  did  so  at  Ephesus 
and  Crete  respectively ;  but  the  functions  they  discharged 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  he  discharged,  and 
also  the  same  as  those  which  our  modern  bishops  discharge. 
The  mere  fact  that  Timothy  and  Titus  did  not,  perhaps, 
remain  permanently  in  their  respective  charges,  should  not 
prevent  our  calling  them  bishops  in  our  modern  sense. 
For  what  about  our  modern  missionary  bishops  ?  Do  they 
remain  permanently  in  their  charges,  and  never  move  about  ? 
What  about  those  who  are  more  or  less  permanently 
invalided  ?  Are  missionary  bishops  who  move  about,  and 
who  are  invalided,  no  bishops  at  all  because  they  more  or 
less  resemble  Timothy  and  Titus  ? 

We  will  now  examine  the  judgment  of  antiquity  with 
regard  to  the  episcopal  claims  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Eusebius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  says  : 

'  Timothy,  indeed,  is  recorded  as  having  first  received  the 
episcopate  at  Ephesus,  as  Titus  also  was  appointed  over  the 
churches  in  Crete.'1 

Eusebius  was  an  inquisitive  searcher  into  antiquity,  and 
he  gives  us  the  opinion  of  the  first  three  centuries  in  the 
above  quotation. 

Epiphanius,  a  most  celebrated  man  in  the  fourth  century, 
says: 

'The  divine  word  of  the  holy  Apostle  teaches  who 
indeed  is  a  bishop  and  who  is  a  presbyter,  when  he  says  to 
Timothy,  who  was  a  bishop,  "  Rebuke  not  a  presbyter."' 

In  the  same  age,  the  well  known  Jerome  says  : 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv. 

2  Epiphanius,  Adversus  Hsereses. 
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'And  elsewhere  to  Timothy,  a  bishop.'1 

Hilary  the  Deacon,  to  whom  Dr.  Lightfoot  frequently 
refers,  says  : 

'Moreover,  he  intimated  that  Timothy  was  ordained  a 
presbyter,  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  other  before  him,  he 
was  a  bishop.'2 

We  need  not  give  any  further  quotations  from  the  fourth- 
century  writers.  They  speak  the  voice  of  the  ancients,  and 
all  reasonable  minds  will  admit  at  once  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  bishops  in  our  modern  sense.  But  whatever  we 
call  them,  or  whatever  the  ancients  called  them,  one  thing 
is  absolutely  certain,  that  they  occupied  a  position  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Apostolic  age  by  Divine  appointment 
analogous  to  that  of  our  modern  bishops.  They  exercised 
all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the 
functions  of  our  modern  bishops — functions  superior  to, 
and  quite  distinct  from,  the  presbyterate  or  the  diaconate, 
as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree — functions  Divinely  given.  No 
matter  by  what  name  we  may  call  these  functions,  they 
were  certainly  the  same  as  those  discharged  by  our  modern 
bishops,  and  consequently  it  is  quite  impossible  to  evade 
the  conclusion  that  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  well  as  James, 
are  instances  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  episcopate.  To 
refuse  credence  to  this  is  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  to  contemn  the  voice  of  all  antiquity. 

Besides  the  cases  of  James  and  Timothy  and  Titus,  we 
have  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Churches,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  bishops.  Here, 
again,  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  an  opponent.  It  is  very  necessary 

1  Hieron.  de  Septetn  Ordinibus  Ecclesise. 

2  Comment  in  Epis.  i.  ad  Tim. 
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to  distinguish  between  his  expressed  opinion  and  the 
historical  facts  which  he  so  splendidly  brings  to  light.  We 
reject  the  former,  and  receive  with  thankfulness  the  latter ; 
but  many  seem  to  confound  the  two,  and  imagine  that 
when  one  is  true,  so  must  the  other  be.  Here  is  the 
Doctor's  version  of  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches,  whom 
the  vast  majority  of  writers  in  all  ages  call  bishops  : 

'  This  contrast  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
fires,  the  star  shining  steadily  by  its  own  inherent  eternal 
light,  and  the  lamp,  flickering  and  uncertain,  cannot  be 
devoid  of  meaning.  Whether  the  angel  is  here  conceived 
as  an  actual  person,  the  celestial  guardian,  or  only  as  a 
personification,  the  idea  or  spirit  of  the  Church,  it  is  un 
necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  consider.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  conception,  he  is  identified  with,  and 
made  responsible  for  it,  to  a  degree  wholly  unsuited  to  any 
human  officer.  To  him  are  imputed  all  its  hopes,  its  fears, 
its  graces,  its  shortcomings.'1 

But  surely  the  bishops  and  clergy  are  responsible  to  God 
for  their  flocks,  as  the  following  passages  plainly  set  forth  : 

'Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful 
flock  ?'2 

'  I  will  require  My  flock  at  their  hand.'3 
'  And  there  shall  be,  like  people,  like  priest.'4 
'  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,   who  shall  judge  the  quick  and   the  dead  at  His 
appearing  and  His  kingdom  :  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all 
longsuffering  and  doctrine.'5 

1  Lightfoot  on  Phil.,  'Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry.' 
'2  Jer.  xiii.  20.  s  Ezek.  xxxiv.  IO. 

4  Hosea  iv.  9.  5  2  Tim.  iv.  I . 
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Now,  here  surely  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  are 
held  responsible  to  God  for  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge,  or  the  clergy  who  are  under  them.  If  the  priest 
rises  high  in  the  possession  of  grace  and  views  of  glory,  so 
do  the  people  ;  if  the  one  sinks,  so  do  the  others — like 
people,  like  priest.  We  cannot  evade  our  tremendous  re 
sponsibility  to  God,  everyone  of  us,  for  all  under  our 
influence.  We  must  give  account  for  them  to  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  We  build  them  up  for  the  ceaseless 
joys  of  paradise,  or  we  send  them,  tied  and  bound  with 
unconquered  sin,  into  never-ending  misery,  where  their 
passions  will  rage  in  unquenchable  flames  throughout  the 
limitless  ages  of  eternity.  This  and  more — infinitely  more 
than  this — is  all  true  of  our  modern  bishops  and  clergy  ; 
and  nothing,  therefore,  is  attributed  to  the  angels  of  the 
seven  Churches  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
bishops,  and  even  to  clergy  in  a  secondary  sense. 

Then,  again,  not  only  have  bishops  and  clergy  in  all 
ages  been  compared  to  stars,  but  all  good  people  are  so 
named. 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel  we  read  : 

'  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.'1 

Christ  said  to  His  Apostles :  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.'2 

St.  Paul  tells  the  Philippians  that  they  are  to  '  shine  as 
luminaries  in  the  world.'3 

The  Jews  also  compared  all  good  men  to  stars.  The 
Targumist,  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  in  Exodus  xl.  4,  says 

1  Dan.  xii.  3.  a  St.  Matt.  v.  4. 

*  Phil.  ii.  15,  we 
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'  the  seven  lamps  in  the  candlestick  answer  to  the  seven  stars 
to  which  the  righteous  are  like.  The  stars  or  angels  of  the 
seven  Churches  are  held  in  Christ's  hand.'1 

Our  readers  will  see  from  these  passages,  and  from  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Gill  on  the  Targumist,  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  said  about  the  angels  or  stars 
of  the  seven  Churches  which  could  not  be  equally  applied 
to  our  modern  bishops,  and  even  to  the  clergy,  and  to  all 
good  people. 

The  last  objection  we  want  to  refute  is  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  Lightfoot  says  it  was  written  early  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and,  accordingly,  that  episcopacy  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  then  in  full  bloom  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  seven  Churches.  We  maintain  it  was  written  in  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  we  give  the  following  proofs : 

Irenseus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  180,  and  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  knew  St.  John  himself  intimately 
uses  these  words : 

'  If,  however,  it  were  necessary  to  proclaim  his  name  (i.e., 
Antichrist)  openly  at  the  present  time,  it  would  have  been 
declared  by  him  who  saw  the  Revelation,  for  it  is  not  long 
since  it  was  seen,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign.'2 

We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  further  quotations 
from  the  early  Fathers ;  this  one  is  amply  sufficient.  The 
Emperor  Domitian  swayed  the  Roman  sceptre  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  first  century,  and  Irenoeus,  who  is  also 
quoted  by  the  historian  Eusebius2  as  having  said  so,  tells  us 
that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  St.  John  at  the  close  of 
Domitian's  reign,  which  is  about  A.D.  96. 

1  Dr.  Gill,  Comment,  on  Revelation. 

*  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.  18  ;  et  Iren.  Contra.  Haer.,  lib. 
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Shortly  after  this  date  we  have  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
written  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  bishops  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  them  all.  Polycarp  is  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  Onesimus  of  Ephesus,  Damas  of  Magnesia, 
Polybius  of  Tralles,  and  so  on  through  all  the  Churches, 
not  only  of  Asia  Minor,  but  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Christendom. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  angels  or 
stars  of  the  seven  Churches  are  the  bishops  whom  Christ, 
to  whom  'all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,'1  holds 
in  His  right  hand.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  in  the 
fourth  century,  says  of  these  stars,  or  angels  : 

'  We  ought  to  understand  the  seven  angels  to  be  Rectors 
of  the  seven  Churches,  because  the  term  angel  is  interpreted 
messenger;  and  they  who  announce  the  word  of  God  to 
the  peoples  are  not  unsuitably  called  angels,  that  is, 
messengers.'2 

Of  course  there  is  not  the  same  certainty  about  the 
bishops  of  the  seven  Churches  as  there  is  in  the  cases  of 
James  and  Timothy  and  Titus ;  but  yet,  when  all  the  cir 
cumstances  which  bear  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  case 
are  considered,  most  thinking  minds  will  admit  that  the 
stars  or  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  are  really  bishops  in 
our  modern  sense.  And  presiding  in  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  St.  John  himself  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  they  held  their 
position  by  Divine  appointment,  and  they  are  so  addressed 
in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches.  This,  then,  affords 
us  another  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy. 

Now,  when  we  see  that  it  is  an  established  historical  fact, 

1  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  2  Ambrosius,  Comment,  in  Apocal. 
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beyond  the  power  of  anyone  to  refute,  that  episcopacy  is  of 
Divine  origin,  and  was  instituted  in  the  Apostolic  age  in  the 
persons  of  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  others,  what  is 
the  use  of  some  men  attempting  to  persuade  us  to  accept 
certain  wild  speculations  with  regard  to  episcopacy — specu 
lations  absolutely  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  when  '  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles !1 
had  joined  'the  noble  army  of  martyrs,'1  the  class  of  men 
above  mentioned  stepped  into  their  place ;  or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  they  stayed  in  the  position  they  were  in  already, 
in  the  first  order  of  the  Christian  ministry,  with  the  Apostles 
themselves,  so  far  as  their  ordinary  or  episcopal  functions 
were  concerned.  When,  therefore,  the  first  order  existed 
already,  and  by  Divine  appointment,  there  was  no  necessity 
whatever  for  anything  to  be  done  when  the  Apostles  entered 
into  their  eternal  rest,  except  to  add  to  the  number  already 
existing  in  the  class  of  men  represented  by  James  and 
Timothy  and  Titus. 

Here  is  the  theory  propounded  by  some  highly  speculative 
minds  always  living  in  the  regions  of  fancy  or  dreamland  : 

'The  Church  was  distracted  and  dismayed  by  the  growing 
dissensions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  brethren,  and 
by  the  menacing  apparition  of  gnostic  heresy.  So  long  as 
its  three  most  prominent  leaders  were  living  there  had  been 
some  security  against  the  extravagance  of  parties,  some 
guarantee  of  harmonious  combination  among  diverse 
Churches.  But  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James  were 
carried  away  by  death  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
face  of  this  great  emergency.  Another  blow,  too,  had 
fallen:  the  long-delayed  judgment  of  God  on  the  once 
1  Te  Deum. 
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holy  city  was  delayed  no  more.  With  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  the  visible  centre  of  the  Church  was  removed. 
The  keystone  of  the  fabric  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole 
edifice  threatened  with  ruin.  There  was  a  crying  need  for 
some  organization  which  should  cement  together  the  diverse 
elements  of  Christian  society  and  preserve  it  from  disin 
tegration.'1 

This  is  a  rather  fascinating  speculation.  Men  are  too 
prone  to  raise  difficulties  where  there  are  none,  to  place 
restrictions  and  limits  to  the  sway  of  omnipotence.  When 
the  Israelites  complained  for  want  of  flesh  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  thought  no  supply  could  be  given,  Moses  was 
directed  to  say  to  them  : 

'  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?'2 

When  Moses  was  gone  Joshua  was  raised  up  in  his  place, 
w  and  when  he  left  this  world  the  Judges  ruled  God's  people. 
When  the  most  illustrious  men  that  ever  trod  upon  the 
sands  of  time  depart  from  this  earthly  scene,  others  as  good, 
or  even  better,  are  found  to  take  their  place  in  the  great 
drama  of  life ;  and  so  God's  work  goes  on  and  ever  on  till 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  Apostles,  when  in  the  storm  on  the  sea,  were  filled 
with  terror,  and  in  dire  dismay  cried  out : 

'  Lord,  save  us  ;  we  perish.'3 

But  we  know  that  He  who  holds  in  His  right  hand  the 
sceptre  of  omnipotence,  and  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
came  at  once  to  their  rescue,  and  with  a  voice  at  whose 
bidding  all  creation  came  into  existence,  said  to  the  un- 

1  Rothe's  '  Anfrage,'  pp.  354-392,  et  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 

2  Numb.  xi.  23.  3  St.  Matt.  viii.  25. 
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relenting  elements  as  the  waves  dashed  their  spray  into  the 
fragile  boat  : 

1  Peace,  be  still.'1 

God  in  Christ  is  able  to  do  for  His  Church  in  all 
emergencies,  however  overwhelming  and  disastrous,  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  even  think.  He  gives  help  against  the 
mighty  ;  He  goes  before  His  people  as  their  Captain,  and 
fights  their  battles ;  He  makes  the  crooked  places  straight 
and  the  rough  ways  plain ;  He  breaks  in  pieces  the  gates  of 
brass,  and  cuts  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  The  gates  of 
hell  can  never  prevail  against  His  Church.  At  her  weakest 
moments  He  enfolds  her  in  the  arms  of  His  omnipotence  ; 
in  her  most  threatening  storms  He  calms  her  with  the  voice 
of  infinite  stillness.  How  endless  God's  resources !  how 
infinite  His  goodness  !  how  unfathomable  His  ways  !  '  O 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out  !'2 

We  must  say  we  altogether  disagree  with  the  speculations 
of  Rothe  and  his  followers.  There  is  no  reliable  authori 
tative  record  of  such  a  council  as  he  speaks  of  having  been 
held  in  the  first  century  for  deliberation  upon  the  govern 
ment  of  the  universal  Church.  Such  an  important  event  as 
this  imaginary  council  was  sure  to  have  been  noticed  by 
men  like  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Rome,  Justin, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  celebrated  historian  Hege- 
sippus,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hip- 
polytus,  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Cornelius 
of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  by  Eusebius,  that  inquisitive 
searcher  into  antiquity,  whose  notice  and  scrutinizing 
1  St.  Mark  iv.  39.  2  Rom.  xi.  33. 
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pen  nothing  worth  recording  seemed  to  escape.  In  the 
univ.ersally-received  writings  of  the  Fathers  above  mentioned, 
who  lived  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries, 
no  such  imaginary  council  is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place.  Had  it  ever  taken  place,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
such  writers  as  those  above  mentioned  would  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence,  and  not  have  constantly  appealed  to  its 
decrees  as  authoritative  and  final  in  all  disputes  relative  to 
Church  government  or  the  like. 

The  justification  for  this  imaginary  council  as  drawn 
from  Clement  of  Rome  is  absolutely  untenable.1  The 
reference  to  it  in  the  Pfaffian  fragments  of  Irenaeus  is 
wholly  unreliable.2  The  narrative  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Eusebius  deals  exclusively  with  the  appoint 
ment  of  Symeon  as  the  successor  of  James  to  the  see 
of  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  just  after  its  destruc 
tion  by  Titus  in  A.D.  70  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
the  father  of  the  said  general,  and  subsequent  Emperor 
Titus.3  The  appointment  to  such  a  see  as  Jerusalem,  the 
mother  of  all  Churches,  and  of  a  successor  to  such  a  man 
as  James,  the  first  cousin  of  our  Saviour,  would  naturally 
attract  a  wide  attention  ;  consequently  a  meeting  was  held 
to  fill  the  vacant  chair  at  Jerusalem,  and  Symeon,  the 
brother  of  the  martyr  James  the  Just,  was  unanimously 
chosen. 

It  would  require  a  large  amount  of  imagination  to  enable 
anyone  to  read  into  the  narrative  of  this  meeting  a  delibera 
tion  upon  the  government  of  the  universal  Church,  and  an 

1  Based  on  grammatical  misconstruction.          2  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
3  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iii.,  cap.  II. 
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account  of  the  institution  of  episcopacy.  No ;  such  in 
ferences  are  wholly  unwarrantable  from  the  plain  statements 
of  Eusebius,  who  tells  us  that  the  meeting  in  question  was 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Jerusalem.  Episcopacy  took  its  rise  from  James  and 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  other  men  like  them.  It  took  its 
rise  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  other 
chief  Apostles.  It  was  born  from  on  high,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  whatever  to  do  anything  after  the  death  of  the 
Apostles  but  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  bishops  who 
were  already  in  the  Church.  As  we  have  just  said,  God's 
work  goes  on,  and  ample  provision  is  always  made  before 
hand  to  meet  the  cases  of  all  emergencies.  Bishops  who 
took  their  rise  from  James  and  Timothy  and  Titus  aug 
mented  their  own  numbers,  and  naturally  fell  into  the 
places  of  the  Apostles  after  their  death. 

We  therefore  reject  as  wholly  untenable  the  above  specu 
lations,  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  agrees  with  us 
in  this  matter. 

The  class  of  men  represented  by  James,  Timothy  and 
Titus  succeeded  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  the 
Apostles.  We  explain  this  in  the  following  way : 

The  first  order  included  within  it  all  ministerial  functions 
.absolutely — the  episcopal,  the  presbyteral,  and  the  diaconal. 
The  second  order  included  within  it  the  presbyteral  and 
the  diaconal  functions.  The  third  order  included  within 
it  the  diaconal  functions  only.  How,  then,  does  this 
influence  our  ideas  about  succession  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  material  importance. 

Deacons  succeeded  to  diaconal  functions  only.  They 
were,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  sense  successors  of  deacons ; 
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and  also,  in  a  partial  sense,  successors  of  presbyters,  and 
bishops,  and  Apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  Himself  in  His 
ministerial  capacity.  Deacons,  then,  succeeded  to  diaconal 
functions,  whether  these  functions  were  in  deacons,  pres 
byters,  bishops,  Apostles,  or  even  in  Christ  Himself  in  His 
ministerial  capacity. 

Then,  again,  presbyters  succeeded  to  presbyteral  func 
tions  only ;  but,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  second  order 
included  within  it  both  presbyteral  and  diaconal  functions. 
Therefore,  presbyters  are  in  the  fullest  sense  successors 
of  presbyters,  and  in  a  superabundant  sense  successors  of 
deacons,  and  in  a  partial  sense  successors  of  bishops  and 
Apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  Himself  in  His  ministerial 
capacity.  Presbyters,  then,  succeeded  to  presbyteral  and 
diaconal  functions,  whether  these  functions  were  in  deacons, 
presbyters,  bishops,  Apostles,  or  even  in  Christ  Himself  in 
His  ministerial  capacity. 

Lastly,  bishops  succeeded  to  episcopal  functions ;  but,  as 
the  first  order  included  within  it  all  orders,  episcopal, 
presbyteral,  and  diaconal  functions,  bishops  are  in  the 
fullest  sense  successors  of  bishops,  and  in  a  superabundant 
sense  successors  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  in  a 
partial  sense  successors  of  Apostles,  and  even  of  Christ 
Himself  in  His  ministerial  capacity.  Bishops,  then,  suc 
ceeded  to  episcopal,  presbyteral,  and  diaconal  functions, 
whether  these  functions  were  in  deacons,  presbyters,  bishops, 
Apostles,  or  even  in  Christ  Himself  in  His  ministerial 
capacity. 

This  explanation  will  make  all  matters  perfectly  clear 
when  we  speak  of  succession.  It  will  show  at  once  what 
Ignatius,  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others  meant 
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when  speaking  about  a  succession  from  one  ministry  to 
another. 

Ignatius  was  comparing  the  Christian  ministry  of  his  own 
time  with  the  first  Christian  ministry  when  Christ  Himself 
was  in  the  first  order,  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  second, 
and  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  third.  This  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

Ignatius  invariably  speaks  of  the  bishops  as  being  in  the 
place  of  God,  or  the  Father,  or  Jesus  Christ :  '  Your  bishop 
presiding  in  the  place  of  God.'1  'Ye  are  subject  to  your 
bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ.'2  '  Let  all  reverence  the  bishop 
as  the  Father.'3  '  Let  Jesus  Christ  oversee  it.'4  '  See  that 
ye  all  follow  your  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ.'5 

We  see  from  these  quotations  that  Ignatius  looks  upon 
the  bishop  as  holding  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
or  of  God,  or  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  the 
Incarnate  God ;  and  so  Ignatius  says  to  the  Smyrneans  : 
*  Who  followed  me  for  the  word  of  God  as  the  deacons 
of  Christ  our  God.'6  Christ  was  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
representation  of  God  to  man,  and  so  Ignatius  speaks  of 
bishops  presiding  in  the  place  of  God.  This  is  no 
irreverence,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere ;  for  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  our  being  'imitators  of  God,'  and  of  'Christ 
living  in  us,'  and  that  'to  live  is  Christ.' 

Harrison,  in  his  elaborate  work  called  '  Whose  are  the 
Fathers  ?'  considers  Ignatius  almost  a  blasphemer,  guilty  of 
profane  language ;  but  such  a  charge  is  absurd,  unless  St. 
Paul  be  classed  in  the  very  same  category.  Harrison  and 

1  Ign.  ad  Mag.,  c.  6.  2  Ign.  Trail.,  c.  2. 

3  Ibid.,  c.  3.  4  Ign.  ad  Rom.  c.  9. 

5  Ign.  ad  Smyr.  c.  8.  6  Ign.  ad  Smyr.,  c.  10. 
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all  his  followers  decry  the  blessed  Ignatius  because  he  is 
such  a  strong  witness  for  episcopacy  at  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Other  men  attack  Irenaeus  and  Justin  and 
other  Fathers  because  of  some  statements  contrary  to  their 
favourite  theories. 

The  shifts  to  which  such  men  as  Harrison  and  the 
Methodist  Evangelist,  Powell,  are  reduced  in  their  works 
on  Apostolic  Succession,  are  indeed  extraordinary.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  their  arguments  later  on. 

Ignatius,  then,  means  the  first  Christian  ministry  when 
he  tells  us  that  bishops  took  the  place  of  Christ  Himself  in 
His  ministerial  capacity.  But  we  know  that  when  Christ 
left  this  earth  in  human  form  the  Apostles  took  His  place, 
and  consequently  bishops  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  as 
well  as  to  Christ  in  His  ministerial  capacity.  Further  on 
we  shall  see  that  this  is  the  case. 

Ignatius  invariably  speaks  of  presbyters  as  succeeding  the 
Apostles.  We  shall  give,  then,  only  one  example  out  of 
the  many  that  we  could  produce :  '  Your  presbyters  in  the 
place  of  the  council  of  the  Apostles.'1 

This  is  another  proof  that  Ignatius  is  referring  to  the 
first  Christian  ministry,  for  the  Apostles  were  then  in  the 
second  order,  and  it  is  perfectly  right  to  speak  of  presbyters 
as  succeeding  to  the  second  order. 

Ignatius  does  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  of  the  deacons  as 
succeeding  any  order.  He  speaks  of  them  as  '  the  command 
of  God,'2  and  '  being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,'3  and  so  on.  In  one  place  he  says  all  are  to 
'  reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ.'4  Now  here 

1  Ign.  Mag.  c.  v.  2  Ign.  ad  Smyr. 

3  Ign.  ad  Mag.  4  Ign.  ad  Trail. 
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Ignatius  must  mean  that  the  deacons  succeed  to  diaconal 
functions  wherever  those  functions  are  found,  whether  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  order,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  our 
explanation  on  succession. 

If  at  all  Ignatius  referred  to  the  second  Christian  ministry 
when  speaking  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  as  taking 
respectively  the  places  of  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  explanation  on  succession, 
where  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  succession  from  all 
orders  in  a  partial,  full,  or  superabundant  sense. 

We  shall  examine  the  case  of  Irenasus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  elsewhere.  Let  us  now  see  who  succeeded  the 
second  Christian  ministry — namely,  the  Apostles,  pres 
byters,  and  deacons. 

We  have  gone  into  the  cases  of  James  and  Timothy 
and  Titus,  and  the  seven  angels,  or  stars,  very  fully.  We 
take  them  as  the  nucleus  of  a  class  which  we  call  bishops, 
and  who,  in  due  course,  succeeded  to  the  Apostles.  Now 
we  do  not  say  that  bishops  succeeded  to  all  the  functions 
of  the  Apostles.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  there  could  be 
no  succession  to  them  at  all.  There  is  no  succession  at  all 
to  their  prerogatives  or  extraordinary  powers  as  the  Apostles 
of  Christ.  But  to  say  that  there  is  no  succession  of  any 
kind  to  the  Apostles  is  quite  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  To  say 
that  the  presbyters  and  deacons  under  the  Apostles  should 
have  a  succession,  and  that  the  Apostles — the  first  and 
chief  order — should  have  no  succession  at  all,  is  a  statement 
evidently  false  and  unreasonable.  If  there  has  been  no 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  there  is  no  Christian  ministry 
at  all,  and  no  Church ;  as  both  Ignatius  and  Jerome  tell 
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us,  there  is  no  Church  without  clergy.  Nothing  can  be  so 
serious  as  to  say  that  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry 
died  out  with  the  Apostles.  Where,  then,  is  the  promise 
that  Christ  is  to  be  with  His  ministry  to  the  end  of  time? 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  second  chapter,  tries  hard  to  make 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  say  that  there 
was  no  succession  to  the  Apostles.  He  twists  and  turns 
their  plainest  expressions  into  complete  nonsense. 

Bishops  succeed  to  all  the  -episcopal  functions  of  the 
Apostles,  but  not  to  their  extraordinary  powers  or  preroga 
tives.  The  Apostles,  besides  having  miraculous  powers  or 
prerogatives  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  possessed  all  episcopal 
functions  as  well,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  were 
bishops — they  discharged  all  the  functions  of  our  modern 
bishops,  and  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
Apostles  and  bishops,  except  that  the  former  did  not  remain 
permanently  in  one  place  or  diocese,  and  that  they  had 
extraordinary  powers  as  well  as  episcopal  functions. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Apostles  taking  the  place  of 
Christ  in  His  ministerial  capacity,  we  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  they  perfectly  represented  all  the  episcopal 
functions  which  He  discharged,  much  less  do  we  speak  of 
any  succession  to  His  Messianic  offices,  to  which,  of  course, 
there  could  be  none.  But  there  was  a  succession,  even 
though  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  one,  to  Christ's 
ministerial  function  as  being  in  the  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  We  repeat,  there  was  a  succession, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  to  Christ  in  His  ministerial 
capacity. 

Now,  in  the  same  way  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
bishops  are  a  good,  and  perfect,  and  adequate  representa- 
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tion  of  even  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles  ;  but 
we  do  say  that  they  are  a  representation  in  some  sort, 
however  weak,  imperfect  or  inadequate.  But  we  say  they 
are  no  representation  at  all  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  Apostles,  any  more  than  the  Apostles  represented  the 
Messianic  offices  of  Christ,  which  they  did  not  do  in  any 
sense  whatever. 

Bishops  are  not  only  successors  of  the  episcopal  func 
tions  of  Apostles,  but  also  of  these  same  functions  in 
Christ  Himself  in  His  ministerial  capacity.  And,  in  so  far 
as  they  let  Christ  live  in  them — to  be  absorbed  in  Him, 
thinking  His  thoughts,  speaking  His  words,  and  doing  His 
actions — in  so  far  are  they  successors  to  His  episcopal 
functions  and  to  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  believes  that  '  bishops  came  from  the 
presbyters  by  elevation,  and  not  from  the  Apostles  by 
localization.'1  We  fully  agree  with  this  in  the  sense  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  came  from  the  second  order  by  eleva 
tion,  for  they  were  the  second  order  so  long  as  Christ  Him 
self  was  in  the  first.  But  if  the  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to 
say  or  to  mean,  that  because  bishops  are  recruited  from  the 
second  order,  hence  they  are  only  different  from  presbyters 
in  degree,  just  as  deans  or  archdeacons  or  rectors  or  vicars 
are,  we  wholly  disagree  with  him,  unless  he  admits  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  are  different  only  in  degree  from 
presbyters  inasmuch  as  they  certainly  came  from  the  second 
order.  No ;  we  are  sure  the  learned  Doctor  would  not  put 
the  blessed  Apostles  in  such  a  position. 

Undoubtedly  he  believes  that  they  were  different  from 
ordinary  presbyters,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind. 
1  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
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There  was  the  same  kind  of  difference  between  the 
Apostles  and  ordinary  presbyters  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  deacons — as  great  a  difference  as  between  sovereigns 
and  shillings  and  pennies,  which  are  different  both  in 
degree  and  also  in  kind.  Yes,  as  great  a  difference  as 
between  air,  water,  and  earth.  There  is  also  the  very  same 
difference  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  between  bishops 
and  presbyters  and  deacons.  Bishops  certainly  cannot  be, 
as  Dr.  Lightfoot  asserts,  mere  presiding  presbyters,  in  no 
way  different  in  kind  from  the  two  subordinate  orders. 

The  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles  came  down  in 
regular  succession  through  the  first  order  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  episcopal  functions  of  this  order  always 
remained  the  same,  whatever  may  have  been  the  class  of 
persons  who  from  time  to  time  occupied  its  blessed  posi 
tion.  The  occupants  may  change  name  and  even  character, 
but  the  order  itself,  with  its  episcopal  functions,  is  as 
unchanging  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  second  and  third  orders,  which  we  shall  consider 
further  on.  Take  any  officials  in  any  department  of  life — 
political,  ecclesiastical,  professional,  commercial,  social — 
and  we  shall  find  distinguished,  moderate,  and  even  bad 
men  filling  the  various  offices  in  their  respective  depart 
ments  from  time  to  time.  The  office  or  position  remains 
the  same  though  the  occupants  change.  Would  that  all 
men  could  thus  distinguish  the  office  from  the  man,  then 
people  would  reverence  the  orders  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
even  though  they  could  not  respect  the  occupants.  We 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  occupants  of  the  three 
orders  in  the  sacred  ministry  have  always  been,  and  now 
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are,  men  of  unblemished  lives.  Here  and  there,  of  course, 
we  find  a  black  sheep  in  some  of  the  leading  bishops  and 
clergy,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  succes 
sion  from  the  first  ministry.  Even  amongst  the  twelve 
Apostles  there  was  a  Judas  who  betrayed,  and  a  Peter  who 
denied ;  and  all  the  Apostles  forsook  Christ  and  fled  from 
Him  when  He  was  apprehended  in  the  Garden.  But,  still, 
we  know  the  Apostles  held  the  same  office  as  before  their 
fall ;  and,  if  Judas  had  repented,  Christ  would  have  fully 
and  freely  pardoned  him.  No  ;  if  here  and  there  we  read 
of  base  men  in  the  Christian  ministry — in  any  of  the 
orders — this  fact  does  not  in  the  very  least  invalidate  the 
true  succession  from  the  Apostolic  ministry.  The  orders 
are  ever  the  same,  even  though  the  characters  and  also 
the  names  of  the  occupants  may  change  from  time  to 
time. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  put  our  finger  on  the  very 
moment  when  the  name  '  bishop '  became  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  order,  does  not  in  the  least  show  that 
episcopacy  did  not  exist  in  Apostolic  times,  and  was  not  of 
Divine  origin.  We  have  shown  at  great  length  that  the 
order  itself — the  first  order — did  exist  in  Apostolic  times  in 
the  persons  of  James,  and  Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  in  the 
seven  Churches;  that  the  order  did 'exist  in  the  Apostolate 
itself  also,  and,  consequently,  was  of  Divine  origin.  It 
matters  not  in  the  very  least  what  the  epithet  is  which 
was  applied  to  this  order,  or  when,  or  under  what  circum 
stances  it  was  applied. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  we  must  account  for  all  these 
things;  and,  if  not,  we  cannot  prove  the  Divine  origin  of 
episcopacy  !  But  it  is  foolish  to  quibble  over  a  name  and 
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to  confound  the  order,  as  Divinely  instituted,  with  the  name 
or  epithet  of  such  order. 

In  the  Apostolic  age  there  was  no  special  name  for  the 
order  which  discharged  episcopal  functions  except  Apostles. 
We  have  seen  that  the  second  order  was  called  indifferently 
bishops  and  presbyters  all  through  this  period;  but  after 
the  first  century  the  term  bishops  became  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  order,  while  the  term  presbyters  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  first  and  second  orders.  The  real 
name,  then,  of  the  first  order  after  the  Apostolic  age  was 
bishops ;  and  the  term  presbyters  is  only  applied  in  the 
sense  that  the  first  order,  as  Hilary  the  Deacon1  says, 
includes  all  orders.  Elsewhere  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
at  length. 

The  term  Apostles,  strictly  so  called,  is  never  applied  to 
any  but  the  twelve.  Others  may  be  called  Apostles  in  a 
different  sense.  The  order  which  succeeded  to  the  Apostles 
were  certainly  not  called  Apostles.  Bishops  is  their  real 
name,  and  presbyters  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  includes 
all  its  parts,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  early  Fathers  say  on  the  succes 
sion  of  bishops  to  the  Apostles. 

We  have  already  seen  what  Ignatius  says.  Irenaeus,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  writes  thus  : 

'  And  we  can  reckon  those  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  bishops  in  the  Churches  and  their  successors,  even 
to  us.'2 

'  The  blessed  Apostles,  therefore,  founding  and  regulating 
this  Church  (Rome),  delivered  to  Linus  the  work  of  the 
episcopate.'3 
1  Comment,  in  Epis.  ad  Ephes.       2  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3.      3  Ibid. 
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'We  ought  to  obey  the  presbyters  who  are  in  the  Church, 
who  have  the  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have 
shown,  who,  with  the  succession  of  the  episcopate,  have 
received  the  sure  gift  of  truth  according  to  the  Father's 
good  pleasure.'1 

Here  Irenaeus  tells  us  in  the  plainest  possible  way  that 
bishops  succeeded  to  the  Apostles.  He  gives  the  list  of  the 
bishops  in  the  See  of  Rome,  which  we  have  quoted  else 
where.  He  calls  these  successors  presbyters,  as  well  as 
bishops,  but  only  in  the  sense  we  have  elsewhere  explained. 
He  does  not  mean  ordinary  presbyters  when  he  speaks  of 
the  succession  of  the  presbyters  from  the  Apostles,  for  he 
gives  only  one  name  as  presiding  in  the  same  Church  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  know  there  were  numbers  of  ordinary 
presbyters  in  all  Churches  at  this  time,  especially  in  Rome. 
In  A.D.  250  Bishop  Cornelius2  had  no  less  than  forty-six 
presbyters  and  seven  deacons  under  him,  and  he,  too,  is 
called  by  Cyprian  a  presbyter,  or  priest,  as  well  as  bishop, 
his  appropriate  title.  Irenseus,  therefore,  tells  us  most 
plainly  that  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  which 
he  calls  indifferently  bishops  or  presbyters,  succeeded  to  the 
Apostles.  This  case  is  accordingly  proved.  Let  us  come 
to  the  next. 

Tertullian,  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus,  writes  : 

'  Let  them  unfold  the  roll  of  their  bishops,  coming  down 
in  succession  from  the  beginning,  that  their  first  bishop  had 
for  his  ordainer  and  antecessor  some  one  of  the  Apostles  or 
Apostolic  men.'3 

'For  in  this  manner  do  the  Apostolic  Churches  bring 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  43.        2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43. 
3  Ter.  de  Prescript.  Hseret.,  cap.  32. 
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down    their   register;    as    the    Church   of   the   Smyrneans 
recounteth  that  Polycarp  was  placed  there  by  John.'1 

'  We  have  also  St.  John's  foster  Churches.  For  although 
Marcion  rejects  his  Apocalypse,  the  order  of  the  bishops, 
when  traced  up  to  their  origin,  will  yet  rest  on  John  as  their 
author.'2 

These  passages  from  Tertullian  are  quite  plain.  In  the 
last  quotation  he  is  arguing  with  a  heretic  called  Marcion, 
who  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  tells  him  that  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor  were  placed  there  and  ordained  by 
John.  Clement  of  Alexandria3  says  the  same  thing,  that 
John  went  about  the  whole  country  ordaining  bishops. 

The  famous  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  A.D.  250, 
writes  : 

'  But  deacons  ought  to  remember  that  the  Lord  chose 
Apostles — that  is,  bishops  and  overseers — while  Apostles 
appointed  for  themselves  deacons,  after  the  ascent  of  the 
Lord  into  heaven,  as  ministers  of  their  episcopacy  and  of 
the  Church.'4 

'  Nor  do  I  boast  of  these  things,  but  with  grief  I  bring 
them  forward,  since  you  constitute  yourself  a  judge  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  who  says  to  the  Apostles,  and  thereby  to  all 
chief  rulers,  who  by  vicarious  ordination  succeed  to  the 
Apostles  :  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me,  and  he  that 
heareth  Me  heareth  Him  that  sent  Me."  '4 

'  Episcopacy,  the  sublime  and  Divine  power  of  governing 
the  Church.'5 

1  Ter.  de  Prescript.  Hseret.,  cap.  32. 

2  Ter.  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  5. 

8  Clement  in  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  23. 

4  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epis.  Ixiv.  et  Ixviii. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epis.  liv.  et  Ixii. 
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1  Bishops,  who  are  set  over  the  Churches  of  the  Lord,  by 
Divine  condescension,  throughout  the  whole  world.1 

These  quotations  from  Cyprian,  the  most  distinguished 
bishop  of  all  Christendom  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
are  absolutely  irresistible  to  prove  the  matter  at  issue — - 
namely,  that  bishops,  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
succeeded  to  the  Apostles,  and  did  so  by  Divine  appointment. 

Firmillian,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  one  of  the 
greatest  controversialists  of  his  day,  a  contemporary  of  the 
world-famed  Cyprian,  writes  : 

'  Therefore,  the  power  of  remitting  sins  was  given  to  the 
Apostles  and  to  the  Churches,  which  they,  sent  by  Christ, 
established,  and  to  the  bishops  who  succeeded  to  them  by 
vicarious  ordination.  But  the  enemies  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  we  are,  and  the  adversaries  of  us,  who  have 
succeeded  the  Apostles,  asserting  for  themselves,  in  opposition 
to  us,  unlawful  priesthoods,  and  setting  up  profane  altars — 
what  else  are  they  than  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  ?'2 

This  testimony  of  Firmillian  is  quite  as  express  as  that  of 
Cyprian. 

The  well  known  Jerome,  to  whom  Dr.  Lightfoot  frequently 
refers,  in  the  fourth  century  writes  : 

'Among  us,  bishops  hold  the  place  of  Apostles;  among 
them,  the  Montanists,  it  is  the  third  place.'3 

'  The  power  of  riches,  and  the  meanness  of  poverty, 
makes  not  a  bishop  higher  or  lower,  for  they  are  all  suc 
cessors  of  the  Apostles.^ 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epis.  liv.  et  Ixii. 

2  Epis.  Firmillian  to  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epis.  74- 

3  Hieron.  ad  Marcellum  adversus  Montanum. 
*  Hieron.  ad  Evagrium-, 
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Hilary  the  Deacon,  in  the  same  age  as  Jerome,  writes : 

'  The  Apostles  are  bishops.' 

Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  century,  writes  : 

'  The  same  persons  were  formerly  called  promiscuously 
both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are  now 
called  bishops  they  called  Apostles.  But  as  time  passed 
on,  the  name  of  Apostleship  was  left  to  those  who  were 
Apostles  indeed,  and  they  put  the  appellation  of  the 
episcopate  on  those  who  were  of  old  called  Apostles.  Thus 
Epaphroditus  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Philippians,  for  he  said  : 
"  Your  Apostle  and  my  companion  in  labour."  So  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  Apostles — the  former  of  the  Cretans, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Asiatics.'1 

Theodoret  here  tells  us  that  the  order  which  succeeded 
to  the  Apostles,  which  we  now  call  bishops,  were  called 
Apostles  in  the  Apostolic  age  even  while  the  Apostles, 
strictly  so  called,  were  alive.  We  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case.  In  this  we  agree  with  Dr.  Lightfoot ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  order  which  admittedly  shared 
the  government  of  the  Universal  Church  with  the  Apostles 
themselves  should  also  be  called  Apostles.  We  believe 
there  was  no  special  name  given  to  men  like  James,  and 
Timothy,  and  Titus  beyond  bishops  or  presbyters,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Apostles,  the  term  bishops  became  the 
exclusive  heritage  of  the  first  order.  Epaphroditus  was 
merely  the  messenger  of  the  Philippians,  who  brought 
their  liberality  to  St.  Paul  while  in  prison  at  Rome.  We 
are  afraid  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  meaning  to  call  him 
bishop  in  our  modern  sense.  We  want  fair  and  straight 
arguments,  and  we  will  not  lean  our  proofs  of  such  a  solemn 

x  Theoddret  Interpret.,  Epis.  i.  Tim.,  torn.  iii. 

6 
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matter  as  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy,  and  its  succession 
from  the  Apostolate,  on  such  dubious  expressions.  There 
is  ample  solid  ground  under  our  feet  apart  from  the  learned 
Theodoret's  views.  We  do  not,  however,  go  against  those 
who  fully  agree  with  his  opinion.  We  see  nothing  against 
it,  only  we  shall  not  press  this  case  as  an  irresistible  proof 
of  the  point  at  issue.  Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves 
when  they  see  the  above  quotation. 

We  need  not  give  quotations  from  any  other  Fathers. 
Augustine  and  Epiphanius  and  others  could  give  the  same 
testimony  as  Cyprian  and  Jerome.  We  take  our  point  at 
issue  as  fully  proved,  namely,  that  our  bishops,  the  first 
order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  succeeded  to  the  Apostles. 
They  succeeded  to  all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the 
Apostles,  but  not  to  their  extraordinary  powers  or  pre 
rogatives.  They  succeeded  also  to  Christ  Himself  in  His 
ministerial  capacity,  because  the  Apostles  succeeded  to  Him 
in  this  sense.  Bishops  received  their  commission  from  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ  from 
God,  so  that  episcopacy  is  as  divine  as  the  Holy  Bible 
itself.  This  is  a  most  solemn  thought  for  all  whose  high 
privilege  it  is  to  be  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  God,  because 
they  must  yet  give  a  strict  account  to  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead. 

We  shall  only  say  just  a  few  words  now  about  the  suc 
cession  of  the  two  subordinate  orders  as  they  have  been 
more  or  less  included  in  what  we  have  already  said. 

Presbyters  succeed  not  only  to  ordinary  presbyters  and 
deacons,  but  also  to  all  the  presbyteral  functions  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  these  same  functions  in  Christ  Himself  in 
His  ministerial  capacity.  Presbyters  do  not  succeed  to 
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the  episcopal  functions  of  bishops,  or  Apostles,  or  of  Christ 
in  His  ministerial  capacity. 

Irenaeus  never  says  of  ordinary  presbyters  that  they  suc 
ceeded  to  the  Apostles.  He  speaks  of  the  ordinary 
presbyters  as  aspiring  to  the  first  seat,  that  is,  the  epis 
copate.  He  never  says  that  bishops  do  this;  hence  the 
class  to  which  Irenseus  applies  indifferently  the  terms  bishops 
and  presbyters  is  the  first  order  only,  and  he  describes  this 
order  as  succeeding  to  the  Apostles.  Ordinary  presbyters 
did  not  thus  succeed  except  in  the  partial  sense  which  we 
have  already  explained. 

The  deacons  succeeded  to  all  diaconal  functions,  in 
whomsoever  these  functions  were.  Hence  they  succeeded 
their  own  order  fully,  and  presbyters  and  bishops  and 
Apostles,  and  even  Christ  Himself  in  His  ministerial 
capacity,  in  a  partial  sense  only. 

And  now  we  leave  this  chapter,  conscious  that  we  have 
not  made  all  out  of  the  case  that  might  have  been  done. 
If  our  readers  will  follow  us,  and  study  the  whole  drift  of 
our  arguments,  they  will  then  understand  us. 

To  avoid  the  conclusions  that  we  have  arrived  at  in  this 
chapter  appears  to  us  absolutely  impossible.  If  our  readers 
doubt  us,  we  ask  them  tp  consult  the  originals,  and  study 
the  whole  matter  for  themselves. 

'  Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit.'1 
1  Esdras  iv.  41. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY   IN   THE    SECOND   CENTURY. 

IN  dealing  with  the  state  of  the  Christian  ministry  during 
the  second  century,  we  shall  first  cite  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  leading  Fathers  who  flourished  at  this  time. 

Ignatius  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  was  Bishop  of 
Antioch  for  many  years.  His  contemporary,  Polycarp, 
calls  him  'the  blessed  Ignatius.'1  He  was  martyred  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  early  in  the  second  century. 
A  short  time  before  he  received  his  crown  of  glory  he 
wrote  epistles  to  various  churches  in  all  parts  of  Christen 
dom.2  The  genuineness  of  seven  of  these  epistles  has 
been  put  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.3  Eusebius4  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  mentions  these  seven  epistles  by  name,  viz., 
the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Magnesians,  the  Trallians, 
the  Romans,  the  Philadelphians,  the  Smyrneans,  and  Poly- 
carp.  He  says  that  Onesimus,  Damas,  and  Polybius  were, 

1  Poly,  ad  Phil.,  cap.  9.  2  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  36. 

3  Lightfoot  on  the  '  Apostolic  Fathers  '  ;  Ign.  et  Poly. 

4  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.,  36. 
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respectively,  Bishops  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Magnesians, 
and  the  Trallians.  He  quotes  the  whole  of  the  fifth  chapter 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  also  gives  a  quotation 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna.  When  all  these 
statements  are  compared  with  the  seven  epistles  now  in  our 
possession,  no  scholar  could  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
Eusebius  had  substantially  the  same  epistles  which  we  now 
have;  and  it  is  certain  that  he,  being  a  diligent  and  in 
quisitive  searcher  into  antiquity,  had  substantially  the  same 
epistles  which  the  learned  Origen  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third,  and  which  Irenasus  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  and  which  Polycarp l  had  in  the  same  age 
in  which  they  were  written.  Origen  has  not  only  spoken 
of  these  epistles,  but  has  left  us  two  quotations  from  them, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  copies ;  and  Eusebius 2  quotes 
Irenaeus  and  Polycarp  as  having  mentioned  them.  Such 
testimony  is  conclusive,  placing  the  genuineness  of  these 
seven  epistles  on  a  basis  which  really  does  not,  as  we  have 
said  above,  admit  of  further  dispute. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  epistles  have  to  tell  us  on  the 
important  subject  in  question. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Ignatius  writes : 

'  I  received,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  your  whole 
multitude  in  Onesimus,  who,  by  inexpressible  love,  is  ours ; 
but  according  to  the  flesh,  is  your  bishop.' 

'  For  what  concerns  my  fellow  servant,  Burrhus,  and  your 
most  blessed  deacon,  in  things  pertaining  to  God.' 

'Being  subject  to  your  bishop,  and  the  presbytery,  ye 
may  be  wholly  and  thoroughly  sanctified.'8 

1  Poly,  ad  Phil.,  cap.  13.         2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  36. 
3  Ign.  ad  Eph. ,  c.  I,  2. 
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In  the  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  he  writes : 

'  Seeing,  then,  I  have  been  judged  worthy  to  see  you  by 
Damas,  your  most  excellent  bishop,  and  by  your  very  worthy 
presbyters,  Bassus  and  Apollonius,  and  by  my  fellow-servant 
Sotio,  the  deacon,  in  whom  I  rejoice.' 

'Your  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God;  your 
presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
your  deacons,  most  dear  to  me,  being  entrusted  with  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.'1 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  he  writes  : 

'  In  like  manner  as  Polybius,  your  bishop,  has  declared 
unto  me.' 

'  Let  all  reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
bishop  as  the  Father ;  and  the  presbyters  as  the  sanhedrim 
of  God  and  college  of  the  Apostles  :  without  these  there  is 
no  Church.'2 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians,  he  writes  : 

'There  is  one  bishop,  together  with  his  presbytery  and 
the  deacons.' 

'  Attend  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the 
deacons.'3 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Smyrneans,  he  writes : 

'See  that  ye  follow  your  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father ;  and  the  presbytery,  as  the  Apostles  ;  and  reverence 
the  deacons,  as  the  command  of  God.' 

'  Ye  have  done  well  in  that  ye  have  received  Philo  and 
Rheus  Agathopus,  who  followed  me  for  the  Word  of  God, 
as  the  deacons  of  Christ  our  God.'4 

1  Ign.  ad  Mag.,  cap.  2  et  6.  2  Ign.  ad  Trail.,  cap.  I  et  3. 

1  Ign.  ad  Philadel.,  cap.  4  et  7.        *      n.  ad  Smyr.,  cap.  8,  10,  12. 
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'  I  salute  your  very  worthy  bishop,  and  your  venerable 
presbytery,  and  your  deacons.'1 

In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  he  writes : 

'  My  soul,  be  security  for  them  that  submit  to  their 
bishop,  with  their  presbyters  and  deacons.'2 

Now,  here  we  are  told  in  the  clearest  possible  language 
that  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  there  were  three  distinct  orders 
in  the  Christian  ministry.  There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever 
in  the  expressions  made  use  of.  We  have  the  bishop  in  the 
first  order,  the  presbyters  in  the  second,  and  the  deacons 
in  the  third.  We  are  told  that  there  is  one  bishop  in  a 
church,  with  his  presbytery  and  the  deacons. 

We  are  told  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  '  bishops 
were  appointed  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth';3 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  read  these  words : 
'Remember  in  your  prayers  the  Church  of  Syria,  which 
now  enjoys  God  for  its  shepherd  instead  of  me.  Let  Jesus 
Christ  only  oversee  it,  and  your  charity.  But  I  am  even 
ashamed  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  them,  for  neither  am  I 
worthy,  being  the  least  among  them,  and  as  one  born  out 
of  due  season.'4 

Now,  this  request  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Christians 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  because  they  had  just  lost  their  Bishop 
Ignatius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  join  '  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,'5  shows  us  most  plainly  that  it  was  con 
sidered  a  great  hardship,  an  exceptional  thing,  for  any 
Church  to  be  without  its  bishop,  and  that  a  Church  in 
such  a  miserable  plight  had  a  claim  on  the  sympathies  and 
prayers  of  all  the  faithful.  Hence,  Ignatius  would  lead  his 

1  Ign.  ad  Smyr.,  cap.  8,  10,  12.         2  Ign.  ad  Poly.,  cap.  6. 

3  Ign.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  3.       4  Ign.  ad  Rom.,  cap.  9.       5  Te  Deum. 


readers  to  understand  that  every  Church  in  Christendom  at 
this  time  was  supposed,  at  least,  to  have  its  one  bishop,  as 
well  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons.  It  is  impossible,  after 
reading  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  not  to  believe  that  at  this 
time  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the  universal 
Church.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
unless  we  deny  the  genuineness  of  these  seven  epistles. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  epistles  are  genuine, 
as  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  plainly  proved  in  his  work  on  the 
Apostolic  Fathers;1  and,  with  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  we  must  acknowledge  that  episcopacy  was  the 
government  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  time  of  Ignatius 
— that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 

We  now  leave  Ignatius  for  a  little  time,  and  take  the 
case  of  another  Father,  a  contemporary  of  his.  Polycarp 
was  also  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  Ignatius  calls  him  '  Bishop  of 
the  Smyrneans.'2  His  pupil  Irenaeus  says  of  him,  that 
'he  was  not  only  instructed  by  Apostles,  and  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  was  also  by  the 
Apostles  in  Asia  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
Smyrna.'3  Polycrates,  of  Ephesus,  a  contemporary  of 
Irenseus  and  a  most  distinguished  man,  calls  him  bishop  ;4 
and  Eusebius  says  that  '  he  was  an  intimate  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  and  received  the  episcopate  of  the  Church  at 
Smyrna,  at  the  hands  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  servants  of 
the  Lord.'5 

From  such  testimony  we  may  well  conclude  that  Poly- 

1  '  Apostolic  Fathers,'  part  ii.  ;  Ign.  et  Poly. 

2  Ign.  ad  Mag.,  cap.  15.  3  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3,  §  4. 
4  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  24.                        5  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  36. 
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c^rp  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Fathers  of  his  time. 
He  has  left  us  one  epistle — that  to  the.  Philippians — 
written  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom,  of  Ignatius. 
Irenaeus  says  of  it :  '  There  is  also  a  very  powerful  epistle  of 
Polycarp,  written  to  the  Philippians,  from  which  those  who 
choose  to  do  so  and  are  anxious  about  their  salvation  can 
learn  the  character  of  his  faith  and  the  preaching  of  the 
truth.'1  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  just  like  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  is  quite 
beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute.  Let  us  see  what  information 
we  can  .gather  from  it  on  our  subject. 

At  the  opening  of  the  epistle  we  have  the  following 
statement : 

'  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him,  to  the 
Church  of  God,  which  is  at  Philippi.'2 

Here  we  have  a  bishop  with  his  presbytery  sending  an 
epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  Polycarp  writes  as  a 
bishop.  He  distinguishes  himself  from  his  presbyters.  We 
find  examples  of  this  in  the  epistles  of  other  Fathers.  In 
the  sixty-first  epistle  of  the  famous  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  we  have  the  following  words  : 

'  Cyprian,  Csecilius,  Victor,  Sedatus,  Tertullus,  with  the 
presbyters  who  were  present  with  them,  to  Pomponius, 
their  brother,  greeting.'3 

Here  the  bishops  are  distinguished  from  the  presbyters 
in  the  same  way.  Cyprian  was  a  bishop  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term ;  and  he,  with  his  colleagues  and  some 
presbyters  that  were  present  with  them,  send  an  epistle  to 
a  certain  Bishop  Pomponius.  No  one  would  doubt  for  a 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3,  §  4.  2  Poly,  ad  Phil.,  cap.  i. 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epis.  Ixi. 
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moment  that  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  wrote  as  bishops 
and  distinguished  themselves  from  the  presbyters.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  no  doubt  that  Polycarp  wrote  as  a 
bishop  in  the  quotation  we  have  given  above  from  his 
epistle. 

But  besides  this  evidence  we  have  all  the  leading 
Fathers  of  the  second  century  calling  him  bishop ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  Polycarp  was  a 
bishop  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Therefore,  we 
have  in  this  epistle  of  Polycarp  the  most  indubitable 
testimony  that  at  this  time  episcopacy  was  the  government 
of  the  universal  Church. 

Of  course,  there  were  deacons,  as  well  as  presbyters  and 
a  bishop,  at  Smyrna  at  this  time.  To  see  that  such  is  the 
case  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Smyrneans,  written  a  very  short  time  before  Polycarp  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  we  find  the  following 
words  : 

'  I  salute  your  very  worthy  bishop,  and  your  venerable 
presbytery,  and  your  deacons,  my  fellow-servants.'1 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  an  established  historical 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Polycarp,  early  in  the  second 
century,  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  that  episcopacy 
was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church. 

As  we  have  taken  two  Fathers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  let  us  now  take  two  more  at  the  end. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens  was  the  illustrious  head  of  the 
Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  second  century.  He  was  also  a  presbyter  of  the 
1  Ign.  ad  Smyr.,  cap.  12. 
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Church,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  originally  a  pagan  philosopher,  and  on  embracing 
Christianity  he  eagerly  sought  the  instructions  of  its  most 
eminent  teachers,  and  for  this  purpose  travelled  extensively 
over  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  regions  of 
the  East.  His  three  great  works — '  The  Exhortation  to 
the  Heathen,'  '  The  Instructor,'  and  '  The  Stromata ' — are 
among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  Christian  antiquity. 
In  these  works,  so  multifarious  is  the  erudition,  so 
multitudinous  are  the  quotations  and  the  references  to 
authors  in  all  departments  and  of  all  countries,  that  they 
could  only  have  been  composed  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
extensive  and  famous  library  like  that  of  Alexandria.  Let 
us  see  what  this  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  got  to 
say  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  his  time. 

In  '  The  Instructor '  he  writes  : 

'  Innumerable  commands  such  as  these  are  written  in  the 
Holy  Bible,  appertaining  to  chosen  persons ;  some  to 
presbyters,  some  to  bishops,  some  to  deacons.'1 

In  the  '  Stromata  '  he  writes  : 

'  Such  an  one  is  in  reality  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  and 
a  true  deacon  of  the  will  of  God,  if  he  do  and  teach  what  is 
the  Lord's;  not  as  being  ordained  by  men,  nor  regarded 
righteous  because  a  presbyter,  but  enrolled  in  the  presby- 
terate  because  righteous.  And  although  here  upon  earth 
he  be  not  honoured  with  the  chief  seat,  he  will  sit  down  on 
the  four  and  twenty  thrones  judging  the  people,  as  John 
says  in  the  Apocalypse.'2 

'  Since,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  grades  here  in  the 

1  Clement,  vol.  i.,  '-Instructor,'  lib.  iii.,  cap.  12. 

2  Clement,  vol.  ii.,  '  Strom.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  13. 
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Church  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  are  imitations  of  the 
angelic  glory,  and  of  that  economy  which  the  Scriptures  say 
awaits  those  who,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles, 
have  lived  in  perfection  of  righteousness  according  to  the 
Gospel.'1 

Now,  here  we  have  the  three  distinct  orders  of  the 
Christian  ministry  brought  before  us  in  the  clearest  possible 
way.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning,  as  no 
language  can  be  more  explicit.  Let  us  take  just  a  glance  at 
the  three  quotations  as  given  above.  In  the  first  one  we 
have  Clement  telling  us  that  in  the  Holy  Bible  there  are 
innumerable  commands  or  instructions  given  to  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  When  we  examine  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  we  shall  find  that  this  is 
actually  the  case.  To  bishops  St.  Paul  writes  as  follows  : 

'  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I 
went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that 
they  teach  no  other  doctrine.'2  '  For  this  cause  left  I  thee 
in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.'3  'Lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man.'4  'Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
the  doctrine.'5  '  Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound 
doctrine.'6  '  Rebuke  not  an  elder.'7  '  Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God.'8 

Now,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  instructions 
are  given  to  persons  who  were  not  the  ordinary  presbyters 
or  deacons.  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  whom  the  above  in 
structions  were  given  by  St.  Paul,  discharged  all  the 

1  Clement,  vol.  ii.,  'Strom.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  13.      2  I  Tim.  i.  3. 
3  Titus  i.  5.  4  I  Tim.  v.  22.  6  Ibid.  iv.  16. 

6  Titus  ii.  i.  7  i  Tim.  v.  I.  8  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
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functions  of  our  modern  bishops,  and  Clement  certainly 
had  them  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  the  first  quotation 
we  have  given  above.  Epiphanius,1  a  celebrated  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  explains  these  instructions  given  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  same  way;  that  is,  that  these 
instructions  are  given  to  them  as  bishops  in  our  modern 
sense,  or  that  they  are  instructions  given  to  an  order  of  the 
Christian  ministry  superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from, 
ordinary  presbyters.  Eusebius,2  Jerome,3  Hilary  the 
Deacon,4  and  many  others,  call  Timothy  and  Titus 
bishops.  So  much,  then,  for  the  instructions  given  to 
the  first  order.  Let  us  see  what  St.  Paul  says  to  the  two 
inferior  orders.  To  presbyters,  New  Testament  bishops, 
which  we  have  seen  elsewhere  are  the  same  as  presbyters, 
he  writes  : 

'A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God.'5 

Now,  here  we  have  instructions  for  the  second  order  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  bishops  or  presbyters. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Apostle  giving  instructions  to  deacons, 
the  third  order,  saying  : 

'Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double- 
tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre.'6 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  instructions  con 
tained  in  the  pastoral  epistles  are  meant  for  three  distinct 
orders  of  the  ministry.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  at 
all  necessary  to  go  into  this  lengthened  explanation  were  it 

1  Epiph.  adv.  Hsereses,  lib.  iii. 

2  Euseb.,  H.  E. ,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  4. 

3  Hieron.,  '  De  Septem  Ordinibus  Ecclesise,'  torn.  iv. 

4  Hilary,  Com.  in  Eph.,  torn.  iii. 

5  Titus  i.  7.  6  I  Tim.  iii.  8. 
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not  for  the  fact  that  the  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  rather 
disposed  to  believe  that  Clement  in  this  passage  confounds 
the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  as  used  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  thinking  that  they  were  meant  for  two  distinct  orders ; 
whereas  we  know  that  they  were  not.  They  were  certainly 
used,  and  invariably  used,  as  synonyms  by  St.  Paul  and  all 
others  in  the  Apostolic  age.  To  attribute  such  an  error  to 
a  man  like  the  celebrated  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  out  of 
all  reason.  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  made  such 
a  mistake  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  New  Testa 
ment  bishops  and  presbyters  were  different  orders.  No; 
Clement  must  have  had  Timothy  and  Titus  in  his  mind, 
as  well  as  the  bishops  or  presbyters  and  deacons,  when  he 
said  that  in  the  Holy  Bible  there  are  innumerable  instruc 
tions  for  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

Dr.  Lightfoot1  has  made  the  same  mistake  about  a  similar 
passage  in  Irenasus,2  saying  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
New  Testament  bishops  and  presbyters  were  invariably  used 
as  synonyms.  We  think  the  reverse.  We  are  sure  that 
Irenaeus  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  in  the  very 
passage  he  refers  to  in  the  Acts  the  elders  of  Ephesus  are 
in  the  same  breath  called  overseers  or  bishops.  We  most 
fully  admit  that  the  late  deeply  lamented  and  profoundly 
learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  excellent  in  bringing  out  historical 
facts — this,  we  repeat,  we  most  fully  grant  with  the  deepest 
possible  respect  for  his  hallowed  memory — but  when  he 
gives  us  his  opinions,  or  deductions,  or  'inferences,'  from 
such  historical  facts,  we  are  then  separated  pole  wide  from 
this  truly  distinguished  man.  Not  only  here,  but  all  through 

1  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 

2  Iren.,  lib.  Hi.,  cap.  14.     'The  bishops  and  presbyters  of  Ephesus 
and  other  cities.' 
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our  subject,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  differ  from  his  opinions 
on  the  Christian  ministry.  Now,  we  all  know  that  opinions, 
or  inferences,  are  not  facts,  and  we  should  be  most  cautious 
lest  we  confound  the  two,  and  thus  unwittingly  disparage 
the  attainments  of  a  divine  who  is,  to  say  the  least,  the 
greatest  light  that  England  has  seen  in  the  theological 
world  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  second  quotation  which  we  have  given  above 
we  find  that  Clement  mentions  a  chief  seat,  and  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  In  the  third  quotation  we  have  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  distinctly  mentioned. 

The  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  decisive  as  to  the  state  of  the  Christian 
ministry  at  this  time.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  see 
that  he  teaches  in  the  plainest  possible  way  that  in  his 
time,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there  were  three 
distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  now  leave  Clement,  and  come  to  the  next  Father. 
Tertullian  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Jerome1  tells  us  that  he  was  a  presbyter,  the  son  of  a 
centurion  and  a  native  of  Carthage ;  and  Eusebius2  says 
that  '  he  was  a  man  who  made  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  Romans.'  Vincentius3  of  Lerins,  a 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  says  that  '  as  Origen  among  the 
Greeks,  so  is  Tertullian  among  the  Latins  to  be  accounted 
far  the  first  of  all  our  writers.  For  who  was  more  learned 
than  he  ?  Who  in  divinity  or  humanity  more  practised  ? 
For  by  a  certain  wonderful  capacity  of  mind  he  attained 
to  and  understood  all  philosophy,  all  the  sects  of  philo- 

1  Jerome,  Catalogus  Script.  Ecc.       2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2. 
1  Vincentius,  Commonitorium,  cap.  xviii. 
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sophers,  all  their  founders  and  supporters,  all  their  systems, 
all  sorts  of  histories  and  studies.' 

From  such  testimony  we  must  regard  Tertullian  as  a 
man  of  considerable  acuteness,  learning,  and  eloquence. 
His  numerous  works  had  the  highest  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ancients.  The  most  favourable  mention  is  made  of 
them  by  Cyprian,  Eusebius,1  Jerome,2  and  Augustine.3 
Cyprian,  who  was  Bishop  of  Carthage  within  forty  years 
after  the  time  at  which  Tertullian  lived  there,  used  to  say 
when  asking  for  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  Father, 
'  Da  Magistrum  '4  ('  Give  me  my  Master'). 

Let  us  see  now  what  Tertullian  has  to  tell  us  on  the 
state  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  his  time. 

In  his  work  on  'Baptism,'  he  writes  : 

'  To  conclude  my  little  work,  it  remaineth  that  I  give  an 
admonition  also  concerning  the  right  rule  of  giving  and 
receiving  baptism.  The  right  of  giving  it,  indeed,  hath  the 
chief  priest,  who  is  the  bishop;  then  the  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the  Church,  which  being  pre 
served,  peace  is  preserved.'5 

Now,  here  we  have  testimony  of  the  clearest  possible 
nature  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there  were 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry.  This  testi 
mony,  coming  from  a  highly-educated  man  like  Tertullian, 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  all  thinking  minds. 

We  have  now  given  the  testimony  of  four  leading  Fathers 
of  the  second  century  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  ministry 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2.       a  Jerome,  Catalogus  Script.  Ecc. 

3  Aug.,  Lib.  de  Haeresibus,  86,  Tertullianistse. 

4  Hieron.  de  VV.  IHustr.,  cap.  53.,          *  Tertullianus  de  Baptism: 
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during  this  period.  To  this  testimony  we  could  add  that 
of  many  other  Fathers,  such  as  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  and 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  ;  but  we  considered  the  testimony 
of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ter- 
tullian  of  Carthage  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  part  of 
the  chapter.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  their  combined 
testimony  is  more  than  sufficient  to  convince  all  reasonable 
minds  that  during  this  period  episcopacy  was  the  govern 
ment  of  the  universal  Church ;  but,  alas !  we  know  that 
there  are  numbers  of  sceptical  and  incredulous  people  in 
the  world,  and,  to  satisfy  their  doubts,  we  beg  to  add  the 
following  reasons  to  the  testimony  already  given  for  be 
lieving  that  during  the  second  century  there  were  three 
distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry — that  episcopacy 
was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church. 

First  of  all  we  find  that  during  this  period  the  terms 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  used  entirely  in  our 
modern  sense. 

The  terms  -bishops  and  presbyters  are  invariably  used  as 
synonyms  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  written  about  A.D.  96,  and  also  ifi  the 
recently  discovered  document  called  'The  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,'1  which  belongs  to  the  first  century. 
After  the  close  of  the  first  century  this  usage  ceases 
altogether,  and  henceforth  the  term  bishop  is  reserved  ex 
clusively  for  the  first  order,  and  is  never  applied  to  the 
second.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
second  century ;  and  we  can  say  the  same  of  the  third  and 
fourth  and  following  centuries. 

1  Introduction  to  '  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.' 
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Irenseus,  writing  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  says  : 

'  But  they  who  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  presbyters, 
but  serve  their  own  pleasure,  and  do  not  place  the  fear  of 
God  first  in  their  hearts,  but  treat  others  with  bitter  taunts, 
who  are  elated  with  the  pride  of  the  principal  seat  and  do 
evil  things  in  secret.'1 

Now,  here  we  find  that  Irenasus  speaks  of  presbyters 
being  elated  with  the  pride  of  the  principal  seat,  but  he 
never  says  this  of  bishops,  simply  because  they  were  in  the 
first  seat  already ;  that  is  to  say,  Irenseus  never  applies  the 
term  bishop  to  the  second  order. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  writing  a  little  later,  says  : 

'  Not  as  being  ordained  by  men,  nor  regarded  righteous, 
because  a  presbyter,  but  enrolled  in  the  presbyterate  because 
righteous.  And  although  here  upon  earth  he  be  not 
honoured  with  the  chief  seat,  he  will  sit  down  on  the  four 
.and  twenty  thrones,  judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in  the 
Apocalypse.'2 

Here  we  have  Clement  telling  us  of  presbyters  who  may 
not  be  honoured  with  the  chief  seat  on  earth,  but  who  will 
yet  sit  on  thrones  in  heaven  ;  but  he  does  not  say  this 
about  bishops,  because  they  were  in  the  first  seat  already, 
and  consequently  Clement,  like  Irenasus,  never  applies  the 
term  bishops  to  the  second  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

Origen,3  in  the  third  century,  also  uses  similar  language 
about  the  first  seat ;  and  Cyprian,  in  the  same  age,  after 
ordaining  a  man  called  Numidicus  to  the  presbyterate,  says 
of  him  : 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iv.  2  Clement,  vol.  iS.,  '  Strom.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  13. 

3  Origen,  Com.  in  Matt. 
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'And  when  God  permits,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  a 
higher  office.'1 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth  century,  says : 

'  How  I  wish  there  had  been  no  first  seat  !'2 

The  first  seat  in  all  these  passages  means  the  episcopate ; 
and  none  of  the  Fathers  speak  of  bishops  aspiring  to  it, 
because,  of  course,  they  were  there  already.  It  is  therefore 
completely  certain  that,  after  the  first  century,  the  term 
bishop  is  never  applied  to  the  subordinate  orders,  but  is 
used  entirely  in  our  modern  sense  for  the  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Again,  whenever  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  following 
centuries  apply  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  to  the 
same  order,  they  always  mean  the  first  order,  and  never  the 
second. 

It  is  not  unusual  at  all  to  apply  the  term  presbyters  to 
the  first  order.  Hilary  the  Deacon  says : 

'The  first  rank  includes  all  that  are  subjected  to  it' 

'  In  the  bishop  there  are  all  orders.'3 

Hilary  means  that  the  episcopate  includes  within  it  the 
presbyterate  and  the  diaconate ;  and  consequently  the  first 
order  may  be  called  by  the  names  of  the  subordinate  ones, 
though  they  cannot  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  first 
order,  as  they  do  not  include  it  in  their  functions. 

The  leading  Fathers  of  antiquity  are  designated  priests 
or  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops ;  but  this  is  far  from 
showing  that  they  were  only  of  the  second  order. 

Irenaeus  calls  Polycarp  'that  blessed  and  apostolic 
presbyter.'4  Hippolytus  calls  Irenasus  '  the  blessed 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxxiv.  2  Oratio  xxviii.,  irpotdpia. 

3  Hilary,  Com.  in  Ephes.  4  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  20. 
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presbyter.'1  Pontius,  the  deacon  and  biographer  of 
Cyprian,  calls  him  '  a  devout  priest  who,  in  age  as  well  as 
in  honour,  was  a  presbyter.'2  Vincentius  of  Lerins  calls 
the  bishops  assembled  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus 
in  A.D.  431  priests,  'the  greater  part  of  whom  he  says  were 
metropolitans.' 3 

Even  now  we  know  that  our  most  distinguished  bishops 
are  also  priests  or  presbyters.  We  can  call  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  priests. 
We  can  even  say  this  of  the  highest  bishops  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches ;  but  if  we  do,  we  know  well  that  they 
are  very  much  more  than  ordinary  priests  or  presbyters. 
Polycarp,  Irenseus,  and  Cyprian  were  bishops  in  our 
modern  sense,  and  yet  they  are  called  priests.  The 
metropolitans  of  the  great  council  of  Ephesus  are  styled 
priests,  though  being  in  the  most  exalted  position  in  the 
Church.  It  is  not  wrong  at  all  to  call  even  a  general  a 
soldier ;  he  is  all  that,  but  he  is  also  very  much  more. 

In  the  very  same  way,  all  who,  like  Mr.  Harrison,  regard 
Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Cornelius,  and  the  Fathers 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  as  mere  priests,  or 
presbyters,  because  they  are  often  called  such,  place  them 
selves,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  and  to  our  minds  ludicrously, 
in  the  very  same  category  as  those  who  look  upon  officers 
in  the  army  as  if  they  were  mere  soldiers,  because  they  are 
called  such. 

Dr.   Lightfoot,4    ascending    into    the    mystic    regions  of 

1  Hippolytus,  vol.  i.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  37  et  50. 

2  Cyp.,  vol.  i.  ;  Vita  Cyp. 

3  Vincentius,  Com.,    cap.   31:    'Tot   numero   sacerdotes,    pene   ex 
majori  parte  metropolitan!.' 

4  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
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speculation  for  a  message  to  the  world  on  this  usage  of  the 
Universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  more  especially  in  the 
second  century,  where  Irenasus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
use  the  term  presbyters  almost  as  often  as  bishops  for  the 
first  order,  says  that,  '  Herein  have  we  an  unanswerable 
argument,  that  the  first  order  was  recruited  from  the  second 
by  elevation,  and  not  from  the  apostolate  by  localization ;' 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  succession  at  all  from  the 
first  order,  and  that  the  episcopate  is  virtually  the  same 
as  the  presbyterate,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  not  at  all 
in  kind ;  that  is,  to  use  the  Doctor's  own  version  of  the 
matter,  that  the  episcopate  does  not  differ  from  the  pres 
byterate  in  the  same  sense  that  the  latter  does  from  the 
diaconate. 

We  shall  show,  in  our  chapter  on  the  functions  of  the 
three  orders,  that  the  two  subordinate  orders  cannot 
possibly  exist  without  the  first  order,  and  consequently  that, 
if  these  theories  were  true,  not  only  are  we  Anglicans,  but 
the  Universal  Church  ever  since  the  Apostolic  age  is,  and 
has  been,  without  any  ministry  at  all,  as  divinely  constituted. 
Usher,  following  in  the  train  of  the  so-called  reformers,  said  : 
'  I  have  ever  declared  my  opinion  to  be  that  episcopus  et 
presbyter,  gradu  tantum  differunt,  non  ordine.' 

This  language  we  consider  perfectly  intolerable.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  has  exactly  reproduced  it  in  our  own  century. 
We  shall  elsewhere  deal  with  the  whole  matter,  and  try  to 
show  our  readers  the  seriousness  of  maintaining  that  there 
is  no  succession  from  the  Apostolic  order.  It  really  means, 
that  there  is  no  valid  ministry  in  the  Church  ;  and  con 
sequently,  that  we  have  no  certainty  with  regard  to  our  use 
of  the  sacraments,  or  other  lawful  means  of  grace. 
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We  have  said  that  when  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  indifferently  applied  to  the  same  order  after  the  first 
century,  this  is  the  first  order  only. 

Irenseus1  gives  us  a  list  of  the  successors  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome  down  to  his  own  time. 
In  giving  the  names  of  these  successors,  it  is  completely 
certain  that  Irenaeus  meant  the  presiding  officer  in  the 
Church,  or  the  bishop,  as  we  call  him,  because  he  gives 
only  one  name  as  holding  the  see  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  second  century  all  Churches  had  several 
presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well  as  the  presiding  officer. 
The  epistles  of  Ignatius  speak  of  a  plurality  of  presbyters 
in  each  Church,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  Cornelius  of  Rome  had  under  him  no 
less  than  forty-six  presbyters  and  seven  deacons ;  so  that, 
all  through  the  second  century,  there  must  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons  in  the  Roman  Church 
at  the  same  time ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  there  was 
more  than  one  presbyter  in  the  Church  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  this  one  leading  officer  is  called  by  Irenaeus,  indif 
ferently,  bishop  and  presbyter.  Here  are  his  words  :  '  The 
successions  of  bishops  of  that  greatest,  most  ancient,  and 
universally  known  Church,  founded  and  constituted  at 
Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul.  .  .  .  The  blessed  Apostles,  therefore,  founding  and 
regulating  this  Church,  delivered  to  Linus  the  work  of  the 
episcopate.  To  him  succeeded  Anacletus;  after  him,  in 
the  third  place,  Clement.  To  this  Clement  Evaristus 
succeeded,  and  to  Evaristus  Alexander,  and  then  Sixtus, 
and  then  Telesphorus,  and  then  Hyginus,  afterwards  Pius, 
1  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3. 
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after  whom  was  Anicetus,  to  Anicetus  succeeded  Soter, 
and  now  Elutherus  holds  the  episcopate.'1 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome ; 
one  bishop  or  presiding  officer  holding  the  see  at  the  same 
time.  Irenaeus  calls  them  successions  of  bishops,  and 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  writing  to  Soter,  one  of  the  names 
above-mentioned,  calls  him  '  Bishop  Soter.'2 

But  though  Irenasus  calls  these  successors  of  the  Apostles 
bishops,  he  also  calls  these  same  men  presbyters  in  the 
following  passage  : 

'  And  these  presbyters,  who  governed  the  Church  of 
Rome  before  Soter,  and  which  you  now  lead,  I  mean 
Anicetus,  and  Pius,  Hyginus,  and  Telesphorus,  and  Sixtus 
.  .  .  these  very  presbyters  before  thee,  who  did  not  observe 
it,  sent  the  Eucharist  to  those  Churches  which  did.'3 

Here  again  is  a  list  of  the  presiding  officers  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  they  are  called  presbyters. 

Now,  from  these  two  lists  we  gather,  first  of  all,  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  presiding  officer  in  the  Roman  Church 
from  the  Apostolic  age  down  to  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  One 
name  only  is  given  as  holding  office  at  the  same  time, 
whereas  it  is  quite  certain  there  was  more  than  one 
presbyter  in  a  Church  like  Rome.  It  is,  therefore,  abso 
lutely  certain  that  Irenasus  speaks  here  of  the  presiding 
officers  only. 

This  is  one  conclusion  from  the  above  quotations.  Our 
next  conclusion  is  this :  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  applied  indifferently  to  this  line  of  presiding  officers. 
These  two  conclusions  will  be  universally  admitted.  We 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3.  2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  23. 

3  Ibid.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  24. 
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now  ask,  Can  any  passages  be  produced  from  Irenaeus 
where  the  ordinary  presbyters— the  presbyters  who  worked 
under  the  presiding  officer — under  such  men  as  Timothy 
and  Titus,  and  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  and  Pothinus,  who 
certainly  had  numbers  of  presbyters  under  them,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Bible,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp,  and  the  history  of  Eusebius — we  repeat,  Can  any 
passages  be  produced  from  Irenaeus  where  the  ordinary 
presbyters  are  ever,  even  once,  called  bishops  after  the  first 
century  ?  Not  one  single  passage — not  one.  The  ordinary 
presbyters  are  invariably  called  presbyters,  and  never  called 
bishops,  by  Irenaeus.  Presbyters,  not  bishops,  are  elated 
with  the  pride  of  the  principal  seat.  No ;  the  term  bishops 
after  the  first  century  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  first 
order.  And  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  were 
not  the  case ;  still,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  some 
one  officer  ruled  the  affairs  of  each  Church. 

We  take  our  case  as  proved  as  to  the  application  of  the 
terms  in  question  after  the  first  century.  Let  our  critics 
read  attentively  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  and  they  will  find 
that  when  he  speaks  of  successions  in  the  various  Churches, 
who  guarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  that  such  succes 
sions  were  invariably  the  presiding  officers  in  the  different 
churches ;  and  to  these  presiding  officers  Irenaeus  gives  the 
name  bishops  or  presbyters  indiscriminately ;  but  when 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  presbyters  he  never  does  so ;  he 
uses  the  term  presbyters  only  for  them.  It  is  not  difficult 
at  all  to  know  which  are  and  which  are  not  the  presiding 
officers.  We  now  leave  Irenaeus. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  work  called  'What  Rich 
Man  is  Saved  ?'  uses  the  following  words  : 
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'  Listen  to  a  story  that  is  no  fiction,  but  a  real  history, 
respecting  the  Apostle  John.  Coming  from  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  to  Ephesus,  he  went  also  to  the  neighbouring 
regions  of  the  Gentiles;  in  some  to  appoint  bishops,  in 
some  to  institute  entire  new  Churches.  When  he  came 
to  one  of  those  cities  he  turned  towards  the  bishop,  and 
seeing  a  youth  of  fine  stature,  graceful  countenance,  and 
ardent  mind,  he  said,  "Him  I  commend  to  you  with  all 
earnestness,  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ." 
The  bishop,  having  taken  him  and  promised  all,  he  repeated 
and  testified  the  same  thing,  and  then  returned  to  Ephesus. 
The  presbyter,  taking  the  youth  home,  educated,  restrained, 
and  cherished  him,  and  at  length  baptized  him.'1 

Now,  here  is  a  narrative  exactly  parallel  to  the  quotations 
we  have  given  from  Irenaeus.  Clement  tells  us  that  St.  John 
after  his  exile  in  Patmos  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  then  went 
about  the  country  instituting  Churches  and  ordaining  bishops. 
He  ordained  a  bishop  for  a  certain  city,  and  gave  into  his 
charge  a  youth  of  goodly  countenance.  The  Apostle  then 
returned  to  Ephesus,  and  the  bishop  or  presbyter  took  the 
graceful  youth  to  his  home.  This  bishop  or  presbyter  was 
most  certainly  the  presiding  officer  in  the  city ;  the  narrative 
says  he  was  appointed  bishop  or  presbyter  in  the  city. 
Clement,  then,  like  Irenaeus,  uses  the  terms  bishops  and 
presbyters  indiscriminately  for  the  presiding  officers  in  the 
Churches,  but  he  never  does  this  to  the  mere  presbyters. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  looking  forward  to  the  first  seat ;  he 
never  says  this  of  the  bishops ;  he  reserves  this  term  exclu 
sively  for  the  first  order,  just  as  Irenaeus  does.  Let  our 
critics  read  this  narrative  in  the  third  book  of  the  history  of 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  fii.,  cap.  23. 
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Eusebius,  and  they  will  be  convinced  that  Clement  meant 
the  presiding  officer.  And  suppose  they  had  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  they  could  take  shelter  under  the  fact  that 
Clement  is  here  narrating  a  story  which  happened  in  the 
first  century,  when,  as  yet,  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  used  as  synonyms  for  the  second  order,  and  there  was 
no  special  designation  for  the  first  order  beyond  the  titles 
of  the  second.  Clement,  however,  is  using  the  phraseology 
of  his  own  time,  and  his  usage  of  the  terms  in  question  is 
most  certainly  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Irenaeus. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  We  hope  that  the  followers  of  Mr.  Harrison 
will  now  no  longer  believe  that  these  two  Fathers  meant 
only  the  second  order  when  they  speak  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  indiscriminately  as  being  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  We  hope  they  may  see,  and  then  believe, 
like  doubting  St.  Thomas,  that  these  Fathers  never  even 
once  use  the .  term  bishops  for  the  second  order,  but  that 
they  use  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  indifferently  for 
the  first  order. 

We  thought  it  well  to  go  into  the  cases  of  Irenaeus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  at  a  little  length,  as  some  have 
doubts  as  to  the  usage  by  these  Fathers  of  the  terms  in 
question.  We  do  hope  that  their  doubts  may  now  be 
removed  by  what  we  have  already  said.  To  strengthen 
their  belief  in  the  position  we  are  maintaining,  let  us  ask 
them  to  compare  our  conclusions,  as  drawn  from  the  above 
two  Fathers,  with  the  usage  of  the  terms  in  question  by 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  others. 

Ignatius  invariably  uses  the  term  bishops  for  the  first 
order  and  never  applies  any  other  term  to  it — never  applies 
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the  term  presbyter  to  it.  He  also  invariably  uses  the  term 
presbyters  for  the  second  order,  and  the  term  deacons  for 
the  third.  In  the  various  epistles  of  Ignatius,  whenever  he 
speaks  of  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Church  he  always  calls 
him  bishop,  and  calls  the  two  subordinate  orders  respectively 
presbyters  and  deacons,  without  exception.  His  contem 
porary,  Polycarp,  has  the  very  same  usage.  He  calls  the 
second  order  presbyters  and  the  third  deacons  without 
exception.  He  does  not  use  the  term  bishops  at  all  in 
his  epistle.  He  styles  himself  simply,  'Polycarp,  and  the 
presbyters  that  are  with  him  ';l  thus  distinguishing  himself 
from  his  presbyters,  as  a  bishop  would  do  ;  as  Cyprian  does, 
for  instance,  in  his  sixty-first  epistle. 

Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  therefore,  had  the  very  same 
usage  of  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  which 
we  ourselves  now  have.  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
had  the  same,  only  that  they  also  apply  the  term  presbyters 
to  the  first  order,  whereas  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  did  not. 

We  may  now  take  it  as  an  established  historical  fact  that 
in  the  second  century  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  were  used  in  our  modern  sense  only.  This  proves 
to  demonstration  that  there  were  three  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry  at  this  time — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

Therefore,  when  we  read  of  bishops  in  the  second 
century,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  bishops,  in  our  modern 
sense,  and  not  presbyters. 

During  the  second  century  there  were  numerous  councils 
held  on  various  matters  which  at  this  time  agitated  the 
whole  Church.2  At  these  councils  numbers  of  bishops — 
bishops  in  our  modern  sense — were  present. 

1  Epis.  Poly,  ad  Phil.,  Intro. 

a  Hefele  on  the  Councils,  lib.  i.,  cap.  I. 
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First  there  were  the  councils  held  on  Montanism.1 

Eusebius  gives  us  the  following  account  of  these  meet 
ings  :  '  The  faithful  of  Asia,  at  many  times  and  in  many 
places — TroAAa/cts  /ecu  vroAAax^  rfjs  'Atrias — came  together 
to  consult  on  the  subject  of  Montanus  and  his  followers ; 
and  these  new  doctrines  were  examined,  and  declared 
strange  and  impious.'2 

This  is  a  quotation  which  Eusebius  gives  from  a  celebrated 
writer  of  the  second  century,  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis,  in  Phrygia.  It  is  certain  that  the  councils  above 
mentioned  were  composed  chiefly  of  bishops.  We  prefer 
not,  however,  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  '  Libellus  Syno- 
dicus  '  of  Poppus,  which  says  that  Apollinaris  held  a  council 
at  Hierapolis  with  twenty-six  of  his  colleagues,  and  there 
tried  and  condemned  Montanus  and  Maximilla,  the  false 
prophets,  and  also  that  'a  holy  and  particular  council, 
assembled  under  the  very  holy  Bishop  Sotas,  of  Anchialus 
(in  Thrace,  on  the  Black  Sea),  and  consisting  of  twelve 
other  bishops,  convicted  of  heresy  the  currier  Theodotus, 
Montanus  and  Maximilla,  and  condemned  them.' 

The  '  Libellus  Synodicus '  was  compiled  by  a  Greek  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gives  an  account  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  councils  of  the  first  nine  centuries.  We 
believe  this  'Libellus  Synodicus'  to  be  substantially  true, 
but  we  shall  not  ask  our  readers  to  lean  on  it  as  conclusive 
evidence.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis, 
and  Sotas  of  Anchialus,  contemporaries  of  Montanus,  zeal 
ously  opposed  his  errors,  and  wrote  and  preached  against 
him ;  so  that  there  is,  at  least,  substantial  truth  in  the 
accounts  given  in  the  above  narratives  of  the  councils  held 

1  Hefele  on  the  Councils,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.          J  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  16. 
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at  Hierapolis  and  Anchialus,  where  so  many  bishops  were 
present.1 

But,  as  we  have  said,  we  prefer  not  to  use  the  testimony 
of  the  '  Libellus  Synodicus  '  to  establish  the  point  at  issue  ; 
namely,  that  bishops  attended  the  councils  that  were  held 
all  over  Christendom  during  the  second  century,  to  discuss 
the  various  matters  which  at  this  time  agitated  the  Church. 

We  have  solid  ground  under  our  feet  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  councils  that  were  held  in  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  on  the  subject  of  the  keeping  of  Easter. 
Eusebius  give  us  an  account  of  the  following  : 

Council  of  the  bishops  in  Palestine,2  at  which  Theophilus,3 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  presided,  and  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Cassius  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptolemais,  were  present. 

Council  held  in  Pontus,  at  which  Palmas,  Bishop  of 
Amastris,  presided,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province  were 
present.4 

Council  held  in  Gaul,  at  which  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
presided,  and  the  neighbouring  bishops  attended.5 

Council  held  at  Ephesus,  at  which  Polycrates  presided, 
and  '  great  crowds '  of  bishops  attended.6 

Numbers  of  bishops  attended  all  the  above  councils  held 
in  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this 
time  all  Christendom  was  very  fully  supplied  with  bishops. 
Polycrates,6  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  tells  us  that  he  had  seven 
of  his  relatives  bishops,  and  that  he  was  the  eighth ;  and  he 
says  that  great  multitudes  of  bishops,  TroAAa  TrX-rjOrj,  attended 

1  Hefeleon  the  Councils,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i. 

-  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  I,  §  2. 

'J  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23  et  25.          4  Ibid.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23. 

5  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.  •  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  24. 
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the  council  at  Ephesus,  over  which  he  presided.  Polycrates 
wrote  a  long  epistle  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  giving  a 
full  account  of  this  council.  He  speaks  of  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  as  '  bishop  and  martyr ' ; l  Thraseas,  bishop  and 
martyr,  of  Eumenia ;  Sagaris,  bishop  and  martyr;  Melito 
of  Sardis  awaiting  the  episcopate  from  heaven. 

We  need  not  give  any  further  particulars  to  show  that  in 
the  end  of  the  second  century  there  was  hardly  a  spot  in 
the  Christian  world  without  a  bishop  with  his  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

The  works  of  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian 
and  others,  fully  prove  this,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from 
other  second  century  Fathers,  as  preserved  for  us  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons,  are  used  entirely  in  our  modern  sense  after 
the  first  century.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  literature  of 
the  second  century  speaks  of  numbers  of  bishops  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  presbyters 
and  deacons  ;  therefore  we  have  another  reason  for  believing 
that  during  the  second  century  there  were  three  distinct 
orders  in  the  Christian  ministry,  namely,  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

The  last  reason  that  we  shall  give  for  believing  that  there 
were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  during 
the  second  century  is  this :  There  was  only  one  bishop  in 
each  Church,  with  the  presbyters  and  the  deacons. 

We  will  conclude    this  chapter  with  a  brief  survey   of 
leading    Churches   throughout    Christendom    during    this 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  24. 
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period.  Let  us  begin  with  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  all 
Churches.  The  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  James  the 
Just,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  The  historian 
Hegesippus,1  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  tells  us  that  he  was  stoned  to  death,  and  '  a  fuller 
beat  out  his  brains  with  the  club  that  he  used  to  beat  out 
clothes.'  The  same  historian  tells  us  that  James  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Symeon,  who  held  the  see  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century, 
when  he  was  martyred  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Hegesippus,  living  so  near  the  Apostolic  age, 
gives  this  whole  narrative  an  air  of  reality  which  cannot 
possibly  be  questioned.  He  distinctly  calls  James  and 
Symeon  bishops  of  Jerusalem  in  our  modern  sense.2  After 
Symeoii,  Eusebius  gives  us  a  long  list  of  bishops  who  held 
the  see  till  we  come  to  the  time  of  Narcissus,  in  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  who  was  'the  thirtieth  in  regular 
succession  from  the  Apostles.'3 

Eusebius  gives  us  the  name  of  only  one  bishop  as 
holding  the  See  of  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  his  list  is  correct,  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  famous  Churches,  especially  those  which  were  founded 
by  the  Apostles,  did  keep  with  great  care  the  successions  of 
their  bishops,  laid  up  amongst  their  archives,  recording 
their  names  and  the  day  of  their  deaths,  in  a  pair  of  writing- 
tables.  But  Dr.  Lightfoot,4  while  fully  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  about  James  and  Symeon,  says  that 
'  suspicion  is  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  list  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  bishops  held  the  see  in  so  short  a  time.' 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  23.  2  Ibid.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  22. 

3  Ibid.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  12.  *  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
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The  answer  to  this  objection  is  very  plain,  when  we  consider 
that  during  the  early  centuries  Jerusalem  was  filled  with 
troubles.  The  desecrating  hand  of  the  Romans  on  the 
once  Holy  City  touched  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  caused  great  misery  to  both. 
Hence  the  constant  changes  in  the  bishops  of  this  desolated 
see.  We  have  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  annals  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  when,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  thirteen  bishops  held  this  see.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
so  surprising  that  many  bishops  should  have  held  a  see  in 
a  short  period.  In  the  See  of  Jerusalem,  then,  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  only  one  bishop  held  the  see  at 
the  same  time. 

At  Antioch  .we  have  Evodius  as  the  first  bishop  after 
St.  Peter.1  Then  we  have  the  well  known  Ignatius,  who 
held  the  see  for  over  forty  years,  and  was  martyred  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
successor  of  Ignatius  was  Heron ;  then  we  have  Cornelius, 
then  Eros,  then  comes  the  celebrated  Theophilus,  the 
first  writer  who  uses  the  Greek  word  for  Trinity ;  then  we 
have  Maximinus,  and  then  Serapion,  who  was  a  contem 
porary  of  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Here,  also,  we 
have  only  one  bishop  holding  the  See  of  Antioch  at  the 
same  time. 

Passing  over  many  other  Churches,  we  now  come  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  with  it  we  should  have  finished  this  part 
of  our  chapter,  were  it  not  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Churches  of  Corinth  and  Philippi,  we  deeply  regret  that  we 
are  obliged  to  dispute  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot. 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  passim. 
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Dionysius  of  Corinth1  and  Irenceus  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  tell  us 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  founded  the  Church  at  Rome. 
Then  we  have  the  following  list  of  bishops  who  held  this 
see  till  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when  the  imperious 
Victor  began  to  assume  those  haughty  pretensions  to 
universal  dominion  which  led  Tertullian  in  bitter  sarcasm 
to  call  him  '  Bishop  of  bishops ' : 2  Linus,  Anacletus, 
Clement,  Evaristus,  Alexander,  Sixtus,  Telesphorus, 
Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus,  Soter,  Eleutherus,  and  Victor, 
who  held  the  see,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

It  would  be  impossible  not  to  believe  in  the  genuineness 
of  this  list.  We  gather  it  from  Eusebius3  and  Irenseus,4 
and  they  evidently  got  their  information  from  Hegesippus, 
who  lived  close  to  the  Apostolic  age,  and  from  other  reliable 
sources.  Ifenasus  and  Eusebius  are  thoroughly  reliable 
witnesses  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  list.  There  is  only  one 
bishop  mentioned  as  holding  the  see  at  the  same  time. 
This  testimony  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  unprejudiced 
minds,  that  the  Roman  Church  had  its  one  bishop,  was 
episcopal  from  the  first ;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  disputes  these 
conclusions  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Clement  of  Rome5  writes  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  first  century.  In  this  epistle  he  is 
not  distinguished  in  any  way  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Roman  Church,  nor  is  his  name  even  mentioned. 

Hence  the  learned  Doctor  concludes  that  there  was  no 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  25.  2  Tertullian  de  Pudicitia. 

3  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  6.  4  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3. 

5  Epist.  of  Clement  of  Rome,  passim, 
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bishop  in  Rome  at  this  time,  or  he  would  have  been  distin 
guished  in  some  way,  '  as  Polycarp  is,  for  instance,'  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

Then,  again,  Ignatius1  writes  an  epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Rome  early  in  the  second  century,  and  he  mentions  no 
bishop  here,  though  in  his  six  other  epistles  he  does  speak 
of  Bishops ;  and  so  the  learned  Doctor  assumes  that  there 
was  no  bishop  at  Rome  at  this  time,  or  surely  Ignatius 
could  not  have  been  so  wanting  in  common  courtesy  as  to 
omit  all  reference  to  the  bishop  of  the  eternal  city. 

Now,  these  deductions  or  opinions  of  the  learned  Doctor 
seem  at  first  sight  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  upon 
examination  we  shall  find  them  untenable  and  fallacious. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  epistle  of  Clement, 
and  compare  it  with  other  epistles  of  this  age.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  begins  thus  : 

'  The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth.'2 

The  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  refers 
begins  thus  : 

'  Polycarp,  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him,  to  the 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Philippi.'3 

To  make  all  matters  perfectly  clear  for  our  readers,  we 
give  the  following  explanation  : 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  there  were  various  kinds 
of  epistles.  First,  there  were  epistles  of  bishops  and  clergy 
to  one  another ;  secondly,  epistles  of  bishops  and  clergy  to 
Churches ;  thirdly,  epistles  of  Churches  to  one  another ;  and 
fourthly,  epistles  of  Churches  to  bishops  and  clergy. 

1  Ign.  ad  Rom.  2  Epist.  Clement,  Intro. 

3  Epist.  Poly,  ad  Phil. 
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Now,  of  these  four  kinds  of  epistles  we  must  compare 
like  with  like;  and,  if  not,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  those  who  would  try  to  compare  together  colour 
and  form  and  sound  ;  as  if  there  were  any  possible  similarity 
between  the  thunder  roll  and  the  lightning  flash,  the  volcanic 
action  and  the  verdure  of  the  hills. 

Now,  the  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  Polycarp  and  his  presbyters 
are  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  simply 
because  the  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  at  Smyrna.  Clement  and  his  presbyters  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Roman  epistle  simply  because  this 
epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  To 
argue  that  there  was  no  bishop  in  Rome  when  this  epistle 
was  written  by  Clement  because  no  bishop  is  mentioned  in 
this  epistle,  or  because  the  epistle  is  not  written  in  the  name 
of  the  bishop,  is  also  to  argue  that  there  were  no  clergy 
either,  for  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  epistle  is  not 
written  in  their  name. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  See  of  Rome  after  the  martyrdom  of  Fabian,  when 
the  clergy  of  this  Church  wrote  epistles  to  Cyprian,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  addressed  as  follows  : 

'  The  presbyters  and  deacons  abiding  at  Rome  to  Father 
Cyprian,  greeting.'1 

Are  we  to  conclude,  we  ask,  from  this  parallel  case,  that 

because  the  Clementine  epistle  is  not  written  in  the  name  of 

the  Roman  presbyters  and  deacons  that  therefore  there  were 

no  clergy  in  Rome  when  this  epistle  was  written,  inasmuch 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxix. 
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as  the  epistle  is  not  written  in  their  name  or  in  the  name  of 
the  bishop,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church  ?  Would  not 
such  an  inference  be  ridiculous  and  fallacious  ? 

But  Dr.  Lightfoot  seems  to  draw  the  very  same  inference 
when  he  compares  the  Clementine  epistle  with  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp — epistles  which  we  have  shown  can  as  well, 
or,  rather,  as  ill,  be  compared  as  the  thunder  roll  and 
the  lightning  flash;  and  says  that  when  Clement  is  not 
distinguished  from  his  presbyters,  '  as  Polycarp  was,  for 
instance,'  hence  there  was  no  bishop  in  Rome  at  this  time. 

Our  case  is  now  proved,  so  far  as  a  so-called  comparison 
of  the  Clementine  epistle  with  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  is 
concerned.  To  say  that  there  was  no  bishop  at  Rome  at 
the  time  in  question,  arguing  from  the  epistle  of  Polycarp, 
is  to  say  that  there  were  no  clergy  either,  arguing  from  the 
Roman  epistle  to  Cyprian. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  for 
•Churches  to  write  epistles  to  one  another.  It  only  proves 
that  there  was  more  power  in  the  Churches  at  this  time 
than  in  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  does  not  prove  at 
all  that  there  were  no  bishops  and  clergy  in  such  churches. 
When  the  Church  of  Rome  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
this  is  no  proof  whatever  that  there  was  no  Christian 
ministry  at  Rome  at  this  time,  because  the  Church  wrote 
and  not  the  ministry.  To  show  that  our  views  are  right, 
we  give  the  following  cases  of  epistles  similar  to  this 
Clementine  epistle. 

'The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Smyrna,  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at   Philadelphia,  and   to   all   the   other 
.assemblies  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  in  every  place.'1 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  i. 
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'  The  servants  of  Christ  dwelling  at  Lyons  and  Vienna 
in  Gaul,  to  those  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  having  the 
same  faith  and  hope  with  us.'1 

Now,  here  we  have  epistles  of  Churches  to  one  another, 
and  consequently  these  are  similar  to  the  epistle  of  Clement, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth.  Here,  of  course,  a  comparison  can  be 
made ;  for  like  can  always  be  compared  with  like.  The 
comparison  is  as  follows  : 

The  two  epistles  from  which  we  have  given  the  above 

quotations  were  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 

century,    and    power   in   great    measure   was   still   in   the 

churches  as  well  as  in  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  so 

that   it  was   not   unusual   at   all   in   these   early  ages   for 

Churches  to  write  epistles  to  one  another,  and  this  would 

not  mean  that  there  were  no  officers  in  these  Churches  at 

this  time.     We  are  not  to  conclude  from  these  two  epistles 

that  there  were  no  presbyters  and  deacons  at  Smyrna  and 

in  Gaul  at  this  time,  because  it  is  certain  there  were.     Even 

in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Ignatius  speaks  of 

presbyters  and  deacons  at  Smyrna,  and  Gaul  would  not  be 

without  its  regular  staff  of  clergy  either.      One  of  these 

clergy  was  'the  blessed  presbyter'  Irenaeus,  who  worked 

under  the  aged  Pothinus.     It  is  certain,  then,  that  there 

were  presbyters  and  deacons,  in  both  Smyrna  and  Gaul, 

when  the  two  epistles  in  question  were  written.     We  come 

now  to  the  crucial  point.     If,  then,  epistles  of  this  kind — 

epistles  written  in  the  name  of  Churches — do  not  in  the 

least  prove  that  there  were  no  presbyters  and  deacons  in 

these  respective  Churches  when  such  epistles  were  written, 

1  Circular  Eps.,  Smyr.,  Intro. 
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neither  do  they  prove  that  there  was  no  bishop.  That 
there  were  no  bishops  at  this  time  at  Smyrna  and  Gaul  is  a 
conclusion  we  cannot  possibly  come  to,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  two  epistles  in  question  are  not  written  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Churches.  If  there  were  no  bishops  in  these  Churches  at 
this  time,  we  must  gather  such  information  from  sources 
other  than  the  kind  of  these  epistles.  We  quite  believe 
that  other  men  at  once  stepped  into  the  sees  of  Smyrna 
and  Lyons,  when  Polycarp  and  Pothinus  had  joined  'the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.'1  Irenaeus  succeeded  Pothinus, 
and  that  he  did  so  at  once,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus, 
is  evident  from  the  following  account  of  the  historian 
Eusebius,2  who  gives  us  an  extract  from  an  epistle  written 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  Christians  of  Gaul  on  behalf 
of  Irenaeus,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  presbyters  of  the 
church  under  the  aged  Pothinus.  Eusebius  says  : 

1  But  these  same  martyrs  recommending  also  Irenaeus, 
who  was  then  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Lyons  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  before  mentioned,  bear  abundant  testi 
mony  in  his  favour,  as  the  following  extracts  show :  "  We 
pray  and  desire,  Father  Eleutherus,  that  you  may  rejoice 
in  God  in  all  things  and  always.  We  have  requested  our 
brother  and  companion,  Irenaeus,  to  carry  this  epistle  to 
you,  and  we  exhort  you  to  consider  him,  as  commended  to 
you,  as  a  zealous  follower  of  the  testament  of  Christ.  For 
if  we  knew  that  any  place  could  confer  righteousness  upon 
anyone,  we  would  certainly  commend  him  among  the  first 
as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  the  station  that  he  holds." ' 

We  have  no  doubt,  then,  that  Irenasus  succeeded  at  once 
1  Te  Deum.  2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  4. 
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to  the  episcopate  at  Lyons  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus, 
and  that  someone  else  succeeded  Polycarp.  But,  even 
apart  from  being  a  bishop,  Irenseus  was  a  leading  presbyter, 
quite  equal  to  a  bishop,  in  the  Church  of  Lyons  at  this 
time,  as  is  evident  from  the  extract  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  for  us ;  and  yet  the  epistle  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  is  not  written  in  the  name  of  Irenseus  and  his 
fellow  presbyters  and  the  deacons,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Churches  of  Gaul. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  evident,  that  epistles  of  this  kind 
do  not  in  the  very  least  prove  that  there  were  no  bishops 
and  clergy  in  the  Churches  which  wrote  such  epistles. 

But,  granting  that  there  really  were  no  bishops  in  Smyrna 
and  Lyons,  when  these  Churches  wrote  the  epistles  in 
question,  what  does  this  prove?  Why,  it  merely  proves 
that  there  were  vacancies  in  these  Churches  at  this  time, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  heathen, 
and  does  not  prove  in  the  least  that  episcopacy  was  not 
the  government  of  these  Churches,  because  we  have  just 
seen  that  they  had  bishops,  and  they  were  martyred.  If 
we  take  these  two  epistles  as  exact  parallels  to  the  epistle 
of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  if  in 
like  manner  we  grant — but  we  do  not — that  there  was  no 
bishop  at  Rome,  when  this  Church  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  we  cannot  draw  the  conclusion  that 
episcopacy  was  not  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church 
at  this  time.  The  only  possible  conclusion  we  can  draw 
from  the  parallels  of  these  epistles  is  this  :  that  if  there  was 
no  bishop  at  Rome  when  this  Church  wrote  the  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  this  fact  was  entirely  owing  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  see,  like  the  vacancies,  for  instance,  at  Smyrna  and 
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Lyons.  If  we  conclude  from  the  epistle  of  Clement  that 
episcopacy  was  not  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church 
when  this  epistle  was  written,  we  must  also  conclude,  from 
the  parallel  epistles  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Smyrna, 
that  episcopacy  was  not  the  government  of  these  Churches 
when  they  wrote  their  respective  epistles,  and  then  we  have 
ourselves  landed  on  a  direct  falsehood,  because  both 
Smyrna  and  Lyons  were  under  episcopal,  government,  both 
their  bishops  having  been  martyred. 

We  have  now  gone  into  this  epistle  of  Clement  very  fully, 
and  though  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  are  abso 
lutely  unanswerable  and  irrefragable,  yet  we  are  more  than 
conscious  that  much  more  acute  and  close  reasoning  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  matter,  so  that  no  one  would 
ever  after  attempt  to  prove  that  episcopacy  was  not  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time,  at  least,  so 
far  as  the  epistle  of  Clement  is  concerned.  The '  inferences,' 
therefore,  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  from  this  epistle  are,  as  we  have 
said,  unwarrantable,  unsound,  fallacious,  and  even  absurd. 

We  now  come  to  the  Ignatian  epistles.  The  arguments 
which  Dr.  Lightfoot  draws  from  them  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  Ignatius  writes  an 
epistle  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  he  also  writes  epistles  to 
five  other  Churches,  and  one  epistle  to  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna.  Ignatius  does  not  mention  any  bishop  at  Rome 
in  his  epistle  to  this  Church,  though  he  mentions  bishops  in 
his  six  other  epistles.  Hence  Dr.  Lightfoot  concludes  that 
there  was  no  bishop  at  Rome  at  this  time.1 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  'inference'  of  the  learned 
Doctor  means. 

1  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
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Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  are  mentioned  in  six 
out  of  the  seven  Ignatian  epistles.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  a  bishop  or  presbyters 
or  deacons  as  being  in  this  Church  at  this  time.  We  see, 
then,  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  carefully  omitted  to  inform  his 
readers  that  if  no  bishop  is  mentioned  in  this  Roman 
Ignatian  epistle,  neither  are  presbyters  or  deacons  men 
tioned,  and  consequently  the  very  same  '  inference '  which 
led  the  Doctor  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  bishop  at 
Rome  when  Ignatius  wrote  his  epistle  to  this  Church  will 
compel  him  also  to  conclude  that  there  were  no  presbyters 
or  deacons ;  and  no  one  would  for  a  moment  believe 
that  there  were  no  presbyters  and  no  deacons  at  Rome  at 
this  time  simply  because  Ignatius  does  not  mention  them 
in  his  epistle. 

The  fact  that  epistles  were  written  to  Churches,  and  not 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  these  Churches,  does  not  in  the 
least  prove  that  there  were  no  bishops  and  clergy  in  such 
Churches  when  such  epistles  were  written. 

In  five  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  which  are  addressed  to 
Churches,  and  not  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  those 
Churches,  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  there  were  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  in  these  Churches,  namely,  in  the 
Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Smyrna,  and 
Philadelphia.1 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the 
third. century,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
and  not  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  this  Church,  and  yet 
we  find  there  was  a  bishop  here  named  Asclepiades.2 

1  Ign.,  Epist.  to  Eph.,  Mag.,  Trail.,  Phil. 

2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  n. 
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If,  therefore,  we  were  to  conclude  that  because  the 
Ignatian  epistle  in  question  is  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  not  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  this  Church, 
there  was  no  bishop  and  no  clergy  here  when  this  epistle  was 
written,  it  would  be  unsound  reasoning,  and  would  lead  to 
direct  falsehood.  If  we  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  Churches 
of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  and 
Antioch,  and  argue  that  because  epistles  were  written  to 
these  Churches,  and  not  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  these 
Churches,  there  were  therefore  no  bishops  and  no  clergy  in 
these  Churches  when  such  epistles  were  written,  then  we 
have  ourselves  landed  into  the  chambers  of  direct  falsehood, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  that  there  were  bishops  and  clergy  in 
the  above-named  Churches,  even  though  the  epistles  in 
question  were  addressed  to  these  Churches,  and  not  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  these  Churches. 

Now,  if  this  reasoning  is  proved  to  be  false  in  the  case  of 
the  above-named  Churches,  it  will  be  also  false  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Therefore  we  cannot  conclude  that 
because  the  Roman  Ignatian  epistle  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  this 
Church,  hence  there  was  no  bishop  and  no  clergy  here 
when  this  epistle  was  written. 

We  think  this  side  of  the  case  proved  beyond  the  power 
of  contradiction.  Let  us  now  compare  the  Ignatina  Roman 
epistle  with  one  or  two  others,  and  then  we  finish  this 
Church  at  Rome. 

We  shall  find  a  good  parallel  to  the  Roman  Ignatian 
epistle  in  the  circular  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  before 
mentioned.  Both  these  epistles  are  addressed  to  Churches, 
and  not  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  these  churches ;  hence 
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the  same  arguments  will  apply  to  both,  as  like  can  be  com 
pared  with  like ;  and  what  is  true  in  the  one  case  ought  to 
be  true  in  the  other.  Let  us  see  now  what  we  shall  find  by 
a  comparison  between  these  two  epistles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
addressed  in  the  circular  epistle  in  question,  we  find  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  bishop  or  clergy  in  this  Church 
when  this  circular  epistle  was  written,  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century ;  but  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  this 
same  Church,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
we  are  told  that  there  was  a  bishop  and  also  clergy  in  this 
Church  when  Ignatius  wrote  his  Philadelphian  epistle.  This 
makes  us  believe  there  was  a  bishop  and  also  clergy  in  the 
Philadelphian  Church  when  the  circular  epistle  in  question 
was  written,  though  such  bishop  and  clergy  are  not  men 
tioned  in  this  epistle.  But  suppose  there  was  no  bishop  at 
this  time  in  Philadelphia,  this  fact  merely  proves  that  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  See  of  this  Church  at  this  time, 
because,  as  we  have  said,  Ignatius  tells  us  that  there  was 
a  bishop  and  also  clergy  at  Philadelphia  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  and,  consequently,  this  Church  was 
under  episcopal  government. 

But  the  epistles  in  question  being,  as  we  have  said,  good 
parallels,  what  we  can  assert  of  the  one  will  also  be  true  of 
the  other.  Well,  then,  we  have  proved  to  demonstration 
that  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the  Philadelphian 
Church,  therefore  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the 
Roman  Church  when  the  respective  epistles  in  question 
were  written  to  these  Churches.  If  we  deny  episcopacy  to 
the  Roman  Church  on  the  ground  that  no  bishop  is  men 
tioned  in  the  Ignatian  Roman  epistle,  then  we  must  also 
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deny  episcopacy  to  the  Philadelphian  Church  because  no 
bishop  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  epistle  to  this  Church ; 
but  we  see  that  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  what  is  historically 
true.  Hence  such  a  conclusion  would  land  us  in  absurdity 
and  falsehood. 

If  Ignatius  had  addressed  his  epistle  to  the  Roman 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  not  to  the  Church  ;  or  if  he 
had  mentioned  presbyters  and  deacons  without  mentioning 
a  bishop,  even  though  he  addressed  the  epistle  to  the 
Church,  then  we  should  most  certainly  believe  that  there 
was  no  bishop  in  Rome  when  the  Ignatian  epistle  reached  it. 

During  the  vacancy  of  this  same  see  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  Bishop  Fabian  joined  'the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,'1  Cyprian  wrote  several  epistles  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  at  Rome.  The  epistles  begin  thus  : 

'  Cyprian  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  abiding  at  Rome, 
greeting.'2 

When  there  was  a  bishop  like  Cornelius  or  Stephen, 
Cyprian  wrote  to  the  bishop  and  not  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
fact  of  having  written  to  the  clergy  showed  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  see.3  But  Ignatius  does  not  write  to  the 
Roman  presbyters  and  deacons,  neither  does  he  mention 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  in 
question,  and  omit  the  bishop ;  but  he  omits  all — he  omits 
the  clergy  as  well  as  the  bishop. 

We  hope  our  readers  may  have  the  patience  to  read  over 
our  criticisms  two  or  three  times,  because  the  reasoning  is 
abstruse.  We  had  great  difficulty  and  long  and  deep 
thought  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  our  conclusions  as  herein 

1  Te  Deum.  2  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxviii.,  etc. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlviii.,  etc. 
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given.  We  hope  every  scholarly  mind  will  accept  our 
conclusions  as  unanswerable  and  irresistible.  It  was 
difficult  to  refute  the  arguments  of  so  able  a  divine  as  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  but  God  is  able  to  make  *our  darkness  to  be 
light,  when  He  knows  that  our  only  object  is  His  glory,  the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
None  can  withstand  God,  the  Source  of  all  power,  the 
Author  of  all  good.  May  He  smite  all  Ahithophels  with 
foolishness,  so  that  His  kingdom  may  come  and  His  will  be 
done  as  in  heaven  so  in  earth  !  To  God  only  wise  be  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.1 

We  now  come  to  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Philippi, 
and  shall  take  them  together,  as  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 

The  arguments  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  about  these  two  Churches2 
are  as  follows : 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  Clement  of  Rome 
writes  an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth.  In  this  epistle 
he  mentions  presbyters  and  deacons  in  this  Church,  but  says 
nothing  about  a  bishop  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  Polycarp  writes  an 
epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  In  this  epistle  he  also 
mentions  presbyters  and  deacons  in  this  Church,  but  says 
nothing  about  a  bishop. 

The  learned  Doctor  concludes  that  there  were  no  bishops 
in  Corinth  and  Philippi  when  the  respective  epistles  above 
mentioned  were  written  to  these  Churches,  because  no 
bishops  are  mentioned  as  being  in  these  Churches  at  this  time. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  '  inference '  of  the  Doctor  will 
work  when  we  compare  the  epistles  in  question  with  other 
epistles. 

1  I  Rom.  xvi.  27.  2  Lightfoot  on  Phil. 
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We  shall  find  good  parallels  to  these  two  epistles  in  the 
circular  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  before  mentioned. 

The  three  epistles  begin  thus  : 

'  The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth.'1 

'  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him  to  the 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Philippi.'2 

'The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Smyrna  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  all  the  other 
assemblies  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  in  every  place.'3 

Here  we  have  three  epistles  addressed  to  Churches,  and 
in  this  way  we  can  treat  them  as  being  of  the  same  kind,  so 
that  what  we  assert  or  deny  of  the  one  we  can  assert  or  deny 
of  the  other.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  we  find  in  this  circular 
epistle,  so  that  we  may  apply  what  we  say  of  it  to  the  other 
two  epistles  also. 

The  circular  epistle  mentions  no  bishop  at  Philadelphia, 
and  yet  Ignatius,  writing  to  this  same  Church  not  very  many 
years  before  this  circular  epistle  was  written,  mentions  a 
bishop  at  Philadelphia ;  so  that  we  may  fully  believe  that 
there  was  a  bishop  at  this  Church  when  the  circular  epistle 
was  written  ;  and  if  not,  there  was  simply  a  vacancy  in  this 
see,  because,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Ignatius  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  bishop  here  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  this 
Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  ;  so  that  it  is 
completely  certain  that  episcopacy  was  the  government  of 
the  Philadelphian  Church  from  the  time  of  Ignatius. 

Now  we  are  able  to  make  similar  assertions  about  the 
Churches  of  Corinth  and  Philippi.  We  can  assert  that 

1  Epist.  of  Clement.  2  Epist.  of  Poly,  ad  Phil. 

3  Circular  Epist.  of  Ch.  of  Smyr. 
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there  were  bishops  in  these  Churches  when  the  two  epistles 
in  question  were  respectively  written  to  them,  when  we 
assert  that  there  was  a  bishop  at  Philadelphia  when  the 
circular  epistle  was  written  to  it  among  other  Churches. 
And,  further,  if  there  was  no  bishop  at  Philadelphia  at  this 
time,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  a  vacancy  in  this  see,  so  that 
in  any  case  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  this  Church ; 
and  in  like  manner,  if  there  were  no  bishops  at  Corinth 
and  Philippi  at  the  time  in  question,  it  also  was  entirely 
owing  to  vacancies  in  these  sees,  so  that  episcopacy  was 
the  government  of  these  Churches  also. 

If  we  deny  bishops  and  episcopacy  to  the  Churches  of 
Corinth  and  Philippi,  we  must  also,  pari  passu,  deny  a 
bishop  and  episcopacy  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
then  we  find  ourselves,  as  led  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  landed  in 
absurdity,  because,  as  we  have  just  seen,  unless  we  reject 
the  statements  of  St.  Ignatius,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  Philadelphian  Church  was  episcopal. 

It  is  therefore  completely  certain  that  so  far  as  the  three 
epistles  in  question  are  concerned,  not  only  is  there  no  proof 
whatever  that  there  were  no  bishops  at  Corinth  and  Philippi 
at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  but  the  evidence  is  on  the 
other  side,  namely,  the  epistles  written  to  Corinth  and 
Philippi  respectively,  when  compared  with  the  circular 
epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  actually  prove  that  there 
were  bishops  at  Corinth  and  Philippi  at  the  time  in 
question. 

The  fact  that  the  epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  are 
addressed  to  Churches  and  not  to  the  bishops  in  these 
Churches,  does  not  in  the  least  prove  that  there  were  no 
bishops  at  this  time  in  these  Churches. 
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Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  before  mentioned, 
wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Antioch  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  did  not  address  his  epistle  to  the 
bishop,  though  there  was  a  bishop  in  Antioch  at  this  time, 
a  man  named  Asclepiades.1  Now,  if  Alexander  had  not 
mentioned  this  bishop  Asclepiades,  Dr.  Lightfoot  would 
say  at  once  that  there  was  no  bishop  at  Antioch  at  this 
time.  Such  '  inferences '  from  silence  are,  as  a  rule, 
fatal.  There  must  be  direct  evidence  from  some  other 
quarter  before  we  can,  in  truth,  receive  inferences  from 
omissions. 

If  we  had  before  us  other  epistles  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp,  in  which  epistles  we  could  find  mention  of 
bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  then  we  should  most 
certainly  believe  that  there  were  no  bishops  at  Corinth  and 
Philippi  when  Clement  and  Polycarp  wrote  their  respective 
epistles  to  these  Churches,  inasmuch  as  no  bishops  are 
mentioned  in  these  Churches  when  such  epistles  were 
written.  But  we  have  no  other  epistles  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp,  except  the  two  in  question,  and  consequently,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  from  some  other  quarter  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  believe  that  the  epistles  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp  do  not  teach  us  that,  when  they  wrote  their 
epistles  to  Corinth  and  Philippi  respectively,  there  were  no 
bishops  in  these  Churches  at  this  time. 

Again,  if  Clement  and  Polycarp  had  addressed  their 
respective  epistles  to  the  clergy  at  Corinth  and  Philippi 
without  mentioning  the  bishops  in  these  Churches,  we 
should  certainly  then  conclude  that  there  were  no  bishops 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  II. 
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in  these  Churches  when  these  epistles  were  written  ;  we 
should  say  there  were  vacancies  at  Corinth  and  Philippi 
at  this  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  wrote  epistles  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  at 
Rome  during  the  vacancy  of  this  see ;  but  when  Cornelius 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair,  Cyprian  addressed 
his  epistles  to  him,  and  not  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacons. 

But  we  find  that  Clement  and  Polycarp  did  not  address 
their  respective  epistles  to  the  clergy  at  Corinth  and 
Philippi,  but  to  the  Churches,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
conclude  that  there  were  no  bishops  at  these  Churches  at 
this  time. 

In  now  concluding  our  arguments  concerning  the 
Churches  of  Rome,  Corinth  and  Philippi,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  weigh  the  evidence  well  before  deciding  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  are  sure  that  more  close  and 
accurate  reasoners  could  have  made  an  infinitely  better 
case  out  of  the  evidence  at  hand  than  we  have  done. 

We  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  leading  Churches  of 
Christendom,  and  we  have  found  that  there  was  only  one 
bishop  or  presiding  officer  in  the  same  Church  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  under  him  presbyters  and  deacons. 

In  now  finishing  this  chapter,  let  us  say,  as  a  summing 
up,  that  we  have  tried  to  show,  by  the  testimony  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  that 
episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church  all 
through  the  second  century.  We  think  their  testimony 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  minds. 
Suppose  it  were  true  that  in  one  or  two  Churches  we  could 
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not  prove  to  demonstration  that  episcopacy  existed  here, 
this  would  not  in  the  very  least  upset  the  general  truth  that 
episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the  Church  at  large  at 
this  time.  But  we  feel  sure  we  have  for  ever  taken  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  look  to  Rome 
and  Corinth  and  Philippi  as  examples  of  non-episcopal 
Churches.  We  ask  our  readers  most  solemnly  to  study  the 
evidence  of  these  cases,  and  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn 
from  the  evidence  before  us.  We  do  not  ask  our  readers 
to  believe  our  opinions ;  but  we  ask  them  to  weigh  the 
evidence  we  have  given,  and  then  draw  their  own  con 
clusions  ;  and  we  are  sure  all  scholars,  especially  those  who 
are  fond  of  close,  abstruse  reasoning,  like  the  reasoning  in 
mathematics  and  logic,  will  fully  agree  with  our  con 
clusions. 

We  ask  our  readers  particularly  to  study  what  we  said 
about  the  Roman  Ignatian  epistle,  and  the  absurdity  of 
concluding,  on  the  ground  of  silence,  that  there  was  no 
bishop  in  this  Church  in  the  early  ages — a  conclusion  so 
absurd  and  untrue,  that  with  it  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  also  that  there  were  no  clergy  at  all  in  Rome  in 
the  end  of  the  first  century. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  four  Fathers  above 
mentioned,  that  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the 
universal  Church  in  the  second  century,  we  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  were 
used  in  our  modern  sense  during  this  period;  and  this 
being  the  case,  we  have  seen,  not  only  that  there  were  three 
distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  at  this  time,  but 
that  Christendom  v\as  simply  filled  with  bishops  at  this 
time,  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaking  of  the  multitudes  of 
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bishops  that  came  to  the  councils  to  discuss  the  Easter 
question. 

Then,  lastly,  we  went  into  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  Churches  of  Christendom  to  show  that  during  this 
period  there  was  only  one  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and 
deacons  in  the  same  Church  at  the  same  time  ;  this  being 
another  reason  for  believing  that  there  were  at  this  time 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  are  sure  that  all  unprejudiced  educated  minds  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  episcopacy  was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church 
all  through  the  second  century.  Not  one  single  instance  of 
Presbyterian  government  can  be  produced  during  this 
period.  There  is  not  an  unprejudiced  scholar  in  the  world 
who  would  for  one  moment  say  that  the  Churches  of 
Rome,  Corinth  and  Philippi  are  instances  of  non-episcopal 
government.  Instead  of  history  saying  that  episcopacy 
was  not  the  government  of  these  churches  from  the 
first,  all  the  parallel  cases  of  Lyons,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna 
and  Antioch  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  At  any  rate  history  in  no  instance  states  that  the 
Roman,  Corinthian  and  Philippian  Churches  were  at  first 
under  presbyterian  rule.  To  build  a  theory  on  a  flimsy 
inference  drawn  from  omission  is  a  fatal  way  of  arguing, 
and  to  act  on  such  an  inference  in  the  face  of  such  over 
whelming  testimony  on  the  other  side  is  out  of  all  reason. 
We  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  all  our  non-episcopal 
friends  will  see  that  all  ground  is  for  ever  taken  from  under 
their  feet  as  to  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  presbyterian 
orders,  as  drawn  from  the  above  examples.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  educated  minds  for  one  moment  resting  thei: 
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faith  on  flimsy  inferences  drawn  from  omissions,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  such  direct  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

We  repeat  that  no  scholars  can  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  episcopacy  and  nothing  else  was  the  government 
of  the  universal  Church  all  through  the  second  century. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY    IN   THE   THIRD   CENTURY. 

IN  dealing  with  the  Christian  ministry  of  this  period,  we 
shall  adopt  our  usual  method  of  first  citing  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  leading  Fathers  who  flourished 
at  this  time. 

Hippolytus  was  a  disciple  of  Irenseus.  He  is  usually 
designated  as  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome ;  at  any  rate, 
he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity.1  He  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  His  'Refutation  of  all  Heresies'  was  written 
about  A.D.  230.  In  this  work  we  have  the  following 
important  statement : 

'About  the  time  of  this  man,  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons  who  had  been  twice  married,  and  thrice  married, 
began  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  place  among  the 
clergy.'2 

Here  we  have  testimony  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature 
possible  that  at  this  time  there  were  three  distinct  orders 
in  the  Christian  ministry. 

1  Dollinger,  '  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus.' 

2  Hip.,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  7. 
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Origen  was  head  of  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  also  a  presbyter  of  the  Church.  He  flourished 
also  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  From  his 
learned  works  we  give  the  following  quotations  : 

'Whence,  then,  is  it  that  we  often  hear  reviling  men 
exclaim,  "What  a  bishop  !"  "What  a  presbyter !"  or  "What 
a  deacon  is  this  fellow  !" fl 

'  And  those  who  wish  to  be  made  deacons  next  go  about 
to  obtain  the  chief  seats  of  those  who  are  called  presbyters. 
But  some,  not  even  satisfied  with  these,  intrigue  very  much 
that  they  may  be  called  bishops.'2 

Here,  also,  we  have  testimony  as  clear  as  the  light,  that 
in  the  time  of  this  writer  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Cyprian  was  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  From  his  numerous  writings  we  quote  the 
following  passages : 

'Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  his  brother,  greeting.  There 
have  come  to  us,  beloved  brother,  sent  by  Novatian, 
Maximus  the  presbyter,  and  Augendus  the  deacon,  and  a 
certain  Machaeus  and  Longinus.  But  as  we  discovered,  as 
well  from  the  letters  which  they  brought  with  them  as  from 
their  discourse  and  declaration,  that  Novatian  had  been 
made  bishop ;  disturbed  by  the  wickedness  of  an  unlawful 
ordination  made  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
considered  at  once  that  they  must  be  restrained  from 
communion  with  us.'3 

'However,  what  you  have  yourself  also  declared  in  so 
important  a  matter  is  satisfactory  to  us,  that  the  peace  of 

1  Origen,  Horn.  ii.  in  Num.  ~  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt. 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xl. 
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the  Church  must  first  be  maintained;  then,  that  an 
assembly  for  counsel  being  gathered  together  with  bishop, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  confessors,  as  well  as  with  the  laity 
who  stand  fast,  we  should  deal  with  the  case  of  the  lapsed.'1 

'  When  in  the  kalends  of  September  a  great  many  bishops 
from  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania, 
had  met  together  at  Carthage,  together  with  the  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation 
who  were  also  present.'-' 

'  Cyprian  to  Nemesianus,  Felix,  Lucius,  his  fellow  bishops, 
also  to  his  fellow  presbyters  and  deacons.'3 

'Neither  do  we  observe  that  this  was  regarded  by  the 
Apostles  only  in  the  ordinations  of  bishops  and  priests,  but 
also  in  those  of  deacons.'4 

Here,  also,  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  three 
distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century. 

Cornelius  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  In  an  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  Fabius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  he  says  : 

'  This  assertor  of  the  Gospel,  then,  did  not  know  that 
there  should  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  Catholic  Church.  In 
which,  however,  he  well  knew  (for  how  could  he  be 
ignorant)  that  there  were  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
seven  sub-deacons,  forty-two  acoluthi,  exorcists,  readers,  and 
janitors,  in  all  fifty-two.'5 

Here,  again,  we  have  decisive  testimony  that  at  this  time 
there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  li.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 

8  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxvi.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixvii. 

J5  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43. 
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To  these  Fathers  we  might  add  several  others  of  this 
period,  such  as  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  Firmillian  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia;  but 
for  this  part  of  the  chapter  we  think  that  Hippolytus, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Cornelius,  sufficiently  represent  the 
universal  Church  of  their  time. 

We  now  come  to  consider  some  of  the  numerous  councils 
that  were  held  all  over  Christendom  during  the  third 
century,  and  we  are  sure  to  gather  therefrom  a  vast  amount 
of  information  on  our  subject. 

The  following  councils  were  held  on  the  subject  of 
Rebaptism  : l 

Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  222,  at  which  Agrippinus 
presided,  and  the  bishops  of  Numidia  and  proconsular 
Africa  attended.2 

Cyprian  mentions  this  council  in  two  of  his  epistles,  and 
says  that  '  very  many  bishops '  were  assembled  at  it,  with 
Agrippinus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  was  'a  man  of  very 
worthy  memory.'3 

Council  of  Iconium,  in  Asia  Minor,  held  in  A.D.  235, 
at  which  Firmillian,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia 
presided.  In  a  very  long  epistle  which  Firmilian4  wrote 
to  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  we  are  told  that  '  great 
numbers  of  bishops '  were  assembled  at  this  council  from 
( Galatia,  Cilicia,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces.' 
Dionysius,5  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  an  epistle  which  he 
wrote  to  Philemon,  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  also  mentions  this 
council. 

1  Hefele's  '  History  of  Church  Councils.' 

2  Dollinger,  '  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus.' 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixx.  et  Ixxii.,  et  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv.          B  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  7. 
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Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  25 5, l  at  which  Cyprian 
presided,  and  thirty-one  bishops  were  present.1 

Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  256,  at  which  Cyprian 
also  presided,  and  seventy-one  bishops  were  present. 2j 

Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  256,  at  which  Cyprian 
again  presided.  There  were  eighty-seven  bishops  present, 
besides  great  numbers  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  a 
multitude  of  the  laity.3 

Next  we  have  the  councils  that  were  held  on  Novatianism 
and  the  Lapsi. 

Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  251,  at  which  Cyprian 
presided,  and  a  great  number  of  bishops  and  some  priests 
and  deacons  attended.4 

Council  of  Rome,  held  also  in  A.D.  25 1,  at  which  Cornelius 
presided,  and  sixty  bishops  with  a  large  number  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  were  present5 

Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  252,  at  which  Cyprian 
presided,  and  sixty-six  bishops  attended.6 

Lastly,  we  have  councils  held  on  Paul  of  Samosata. 

Council  of  Antioch,  held  in  A.D.  265,  at  which  Firmillian 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  presided,  and  great  numbers 
of  bishops  were  present,  besides  presbyters  and  deacons 
in  such  multitudes  that,  according  to  the  historian  Eusebius, 
'one  could  hardly  count  them.'7 

Council  of  Antioch,  held  in  A.D.  269,"  at  which  Helenus, 

1  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  §  6,  et  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixix. 

*  Jbid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  et  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxii. 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199,  et  Hefele,  lib.  i. 

4  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  §  5,  et  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  liv.,  etc. 

5  Euseb.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43,  et  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  liv.,  etc. 

6  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Iviii.,  et  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  §  5. 

7  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  28-30,  et  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  §  9. 
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Bishop  of  Tarsus,  presided,  and  large  numbers  of  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  present.  This  council  sent 
an  encyclical  epistle  to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  Maximus 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  bishops  of  all  the  provinces.  It 
begins  thus  :  '  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  to  all 
our  fellow  ministers  throughout  the  world,  the  bishops, 
and  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  to  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world  under  heaven — Helenus, 
Hymenasus,  and  Theophilus,  and  Theotecnus,  and  Maximus, 
Proculus,  Nicomas,  and  yElianus,  Paul  and  Bolanus,  and 
Protogenes,  Hierax,  and  Eutychius,  and  Theodorus,  and 
Malchion,  and  Lucius,  and  all  the  rest  who  are  bishops, 
presbyters  or  deacons,  dwelling  with  us  in  the  neighbouring 
cities  and  nations,  together  with  the  Churches  of  God,  wish 
joy  to  the  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord.'1 

In  reading  the  history  of  these  councils  we  find  that 
Christendom  abounded  with  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons 
in  the  third  century.  This  is  a  historical  fact  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  our  subject, 
we  have  the  following  considerations  to  show  that  during  the 
third  century  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

First  of  all  we  find  that  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  are  used  in  the  third  century  exactly  as  we  now  use 
them.  The  term  bishops  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  first 
order,  and  is  never  applied  to  the  inferior  orders.  We  are 
not  aware  of  one  single  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  whole 
writings  of  Cyprian  or  in  the  writings  of  any  of  his  con 
temporaries  or  in  the  quotations  of  any  third  century  Fathers 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  28-30. 
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found  in  Eusebius,  or  in  any  other  fourth  century  or  later 
Father.  But  while  we  find  that  the  term  bishop  is  never 
applied  to  the  inferior  orders,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
terms  presbyters  and  deacons  are  used  for  the  first  order. 
We  have  already  explained  why  this  is  the  case.  Hilary  the 
Deacon,1  a  fourth  century  writer,  says  of  this  matter  :  '  In  the 
bishop  there  are  all  orders,  because  he  is  the  first  priest,2 
that  is,  the  prince  of  priests,3  and  is  also  a  prophet  and 
evangelist,  and  the  other  offices  to  be  performed  in  the 
Church  in  the  ministry  of  the  faithful.'  The  meaning  of 
Hilary,  of  course,  is  plain  :  namely,  that  the  whole  includes 
all  its  parts,  the  greater,  the  less,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
first  order  is  called  by  the  names  of  any  one  of  the  three, 
because  it  includes  all  orders.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
the  case  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  we  shall  find 
the  same  in  the  third  century. 

Cyprian  is  styled  '  Father  Cyprian,'4  '  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  Carthaginians,'5  and  '  Bishop  of  the  Chris 
tians.'6  He  was  a  bishop  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He 
was  the  greatest  light  of  the  third  century,  leaving  the 
impress  of  his  wonderful  personality  on  the  universal  Church 
of  his  time.  Before  such  a  man  all  the  other  bishops  of 
Christendom  of  this  age  felt  themselves  as  pigmies. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Fabius  of  Antioch,  Firmillian  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Cornelius,  and  afterwards  Stephen 
of  Rome,  were  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  before  the 
rhetoric,  the  organizing  faculty  and  ruling  power,  and  the 

1  Hilary,  Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.,  torn.  iii. 

2  Primus  sacerdos.  s  Princeps  sacerdotum. 

4  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxx.  5  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxv. 

6  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixviii. 
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celestial  radiance  of  character  of  the  man  who  is  now  appro 
priately  termed  '  Pope  Cyprian.'1  Surely  we  should  say 
that  he  held  all  the  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
yet  by  what  title  is  he  called  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  named?  His  deacon  and  biographer,  Pontius,2 
says  that  when  the  electors  were  choosing  him  for  the 
episcopate,  they  were  choosing  not  only  a  bishop,  but  a 
priest  and  martyr.  Cyprian  calls  his  own  clergy,  and  also 
the  clergy  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  his  '  brethren.'3  His 
seventy-sixth  epistle  is  addressed  to  '  his  fellow  bishops,  his 
fellow  presbyters  and  deacons.'4  In  another  epistle  he  calls 
the  acolyte  Felicianus  his  '  brother.'5  Now,  though  Cyprian 
is  called  priest,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  acolyte,  we 
know  that  he  was  very  much  more  than  these.  We  know 
he  was  a  bishop  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  that  he  was  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Then,  again,  Cornelius  was  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  Rome 
at  this  time.  Cyprian  defends  him  at  great  length  against 
the  heretical  and  schismatical  bishop,  Novatian  ;  and  yet 
he  calls  him  '  a  fellow-priest '  ;6  but  we  know  Cornelius  was 
much  more.  He  had,  as  he  tells  Fabius  of  Antioch,  no 
less  '  than  forty-six  presbyters  and  seven  deacons  under 
him  at  Rome.'7 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  another  leading  man  of  this 
age.  Eusebius8  quotes  numbers  of  his  epistles  written  to 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxx.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.'i.,  epist.  xiii.  et  xiv.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxvi. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  L,  epist.  liv.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  li. 

7  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43. 

8  Ibid.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  5,  et  lib.  vi.,  cap.  46,  etc. 
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the  leading  bishops  of  Christendom  and  to  other  persons 
on  various  subjects.  In  one  of  these  epistles,  written  to 
two  presbyters  at  Rome,  he  says  :  '  But  I  have  also  written 
to  our  beloved  and  fellow  presbyters,  Dionysius  and 
Philemon.'1 

We  need  not  quote  further  examples  to  show  that  though 
the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry  is  called  by  the 
names  of  the  two  inferior  orders,  yet  it  is  much  more  than 
those  titles  signify  :  it  not  only  includes  them  in  it,  but  it 
is  superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  them,  possessing 
functions  which  they  have  not.  But  though,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  first  order  is  often  called  by  the  names  of  the 
inferior  orders,  yet  the  latter  are  never  called  by  the  name 
of  the  first  order. 

Cyprian  writes  numerous  epistles  to  his  own  clergy  at 
Carthage,  and  also  to  the  clergy  at  Rome,  during  the 
vacancy  after  the  martyrdom  of  Fabian,  their  bishop,  and  in 
no  instance  does  he  style  them  bishops.  He  begins  thus  : 

'  Cyprian,  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  his  brethren, 
greeting.'2 

'  Cyprian,  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  abiding  at 
Rome,  greeting.'2 

It  is  the  same  way  with  all  the  contemporaries  of  Cyprian. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  there  is  not  one  single  instance 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  Christian  literature  where  the 
two  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  are  ever  called  bishops. 
This  term  is  now  the  exclusive  property  of  the  first  order  in 
the  Christian  ministry. 

It  follows,  then,  as  a  historical  fact,  that  the  well-nigh 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E..,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  5,  et  lib.  vi.,  cap.  46,  etc. 

2  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist,  xii.,  xiv.,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  etc. 
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incredible  numbers  of  bishops  that  assembled,  as  Cyprian 
tells  us,  at  the  various  councils  held  in  North  Africa1  and 
elsewhere,  were  actually  bishops,  and  not  presbyters  or 
deacons.  They  were  really  bishops  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  though  they  had,  of  course,  only  very  small  dioceses. 
Of  one  of  these  councils  Cyprian  says  :  '  But  I  intimated 
to  you,  my  brother,  by  Felicianus,  that  there  had  come  to 
Carthage,  Privatus,  an  old  heretic  in  the  colony  of  Lambesa, 
many  years  ago  condemned  for  many  and  grave  crimes  by 
the  judgment  of  ninety  bishops.'2 

On  another  occasion  we  read  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  writings  of  Cyprian,  that  as  many  as  eighty-seven  bishops 
assembled  at  Carthage  from  the  neighbouring  '  provinces 
of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  the  Mauritania.'3  The  names  and 
opinions  of  all  these  bishops  on  the  subject  of  the  council 
are  given  at  p.  199  of  this  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Cyprian. 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  terms  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  are  used  in  the  third  century  just  as  we  now  use 
them,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  impossible  to 
refute,  that  at  this  time  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  that  all  Christendom  was  filled 
with  bishops,  as  well  as  presbyters  and  deacons. 

Our  second  reason  for  believing  that  there  were  three 
distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  during  this  period  is 
this:  There  was  an  ordination  for  the  episcopate  as  well  as 
for  the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate.  We  shall  not  bring 
forward  the  Apostolical  Canons4  to  prove  this  assertion,  lest 
some  of  our  over-critical  friends  might  say  that  we  were 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  liv.,  etc.         *  Jbid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  11  v, 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199,  4  Hefele  on  the  Church  Council!, 
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now  on  questionable  or  uncertain  ground;  but  we  shall 
rely  upon  such  perfectly  genuine  works  as  the  epistles  of 
Cyprian1  and  the  writings  of  Eusebius1  and  other  Fathers, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

Cyprian  is  pleading  the  case  of  Cornelius,  the  lawful 
Bishop  of  Rome,  against  the  schismatical  and  heretical 
Novatian,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

'  He  was  not  one  who  on  a  sudden  attained  to  the 
episcopate,  but  promoted  through  all  the  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  having  often  deserved  well  of  the  Lord  in 
Divine  administrations,  he  ascended  by  all  the  grades  of 
religious  service  to  the  lofty  summit  of  the  priesthood. 
Then,  moreover,  he  did  not  either  ask  for  the  episcopate 
itself,  nor  did  he  wish  it.  And  he  was  made  a  bishop  by 
very  many  of  our  colleagues,  who  were  then  present  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  who  sent  to  us  letters  concerning  his  ordina 
tion,  honourable  and  laudatory  and  remarkable  for  their 
testimony  in  announcement  of  him.'2 

'  Unless  he  seems  to  you  to  be  a  bishop  who  —  when 
a  bishop  has  been  made  in  the  Church  by  sixteen  co- 
bishops — strives  by  bribery  to  be  made  an  adulterous  and 
extraneous  bishop  by  the  hands  of  deserters.'2 

'  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues,  who  had  come  together 
to  me,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  colleagues,  Caldonius 
and  Fortunatus,  whom  we  had  lately  sent  to  you  as  ambas 
sadors,  and  to  our  fellow  bishops  who  were  present  at  your 
ordination.'3 

'  We  said  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  our  gravity  to 
suffer  the  honour  of  our  colleague,  who  had  already  been 

1  Cyp. ,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  et  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  etc. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  li.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xl. 
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chosen  and  ordained  and  approved  by  the  laudable  sentence 
of  many,  to  be  called  into  question  any  further  by  the 
abusive  voice  of  rivals.'1 

'  Having  received  letters  lately  from  both  parties,  we  read 
your  letters  and  intimated  your  ordination  to  the  episcopate 
in  the  ears  of  everyone.'2 

'  But  in  desiring  letters  from  our  colleagues  who  were 
present  at  your  ordination  at  that  place  we  did  not  forget 
the  ancient  usage,  nor  did  we  seek  for  any  novelty.  For 
it  was  sufficient  for  you  to  announce  yourself  by  letters  to 
have  been  made  bishop.'2 

Now,  here  we  have  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the  ordination 
of  Cornelius  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as 
having  passed  through  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices  before  he 
attained  to  the  episcopate,  to  which  he  was  not  only  chosen, 
but  also  ordained,  and  letters  of  his  ordination  were  sent  to 
the  other  bishops  of  Christendom.  The  phraseology  of  the 
whole  narrative  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordina 
tion  of  Cornelius  was  just  like  that  of  any  of  our  modern 
bishops.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  that  Cyprian  meant  by 
ordination  nothing  but  election  to  the  episcopate,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  speaks  of  both — first  of  the  election  or 
choice,  and  then  of  the  ordination.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  scholar  to  deny  that  this  was  a  valid  ordination,  just 
like  one  of  our  own  ordinations  in  the  present  day.  The 
case  is  proved,  and  we  shall  now  leave  it  and  come  to  the 
next. 

Novatian  was  a  rival  bishop  of  Cornelius.  We  give  the 
following  quotations  referring  to  his  ordination  : 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist,  xl.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xli. 
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'  But,  as  we  discovered,  as  well  from  the  letters  which 
they  brought  with  them  as  from  their  discourse  and  declara 
tion  that  Novatian  had  been  made  bishop,  disturbed  by  the 
wickedness  of  an  unlawful  ordination,  made  in  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  we  considered  at  once  that  they 
must  be  restrained  from  communion  with  us.'1 
,  '  Who  strives  by  bribery  to  be  made  an  adulterous  and 
extraneous  bishop  by  the  hands  of  deserters.'2 

'  For  this  dogmatist,  this  champion  of  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline,  when  he  attempted  to  seize  and  usurp  the  episcopate, 
not  given  him  from  above,  selected  two  desperate  characters 
as  his  associates,  to  send  them  to  some  small,  and  that  the 
smallest,  part  of  Italy,  and  from  thence,  by  some  fictitious 
plea,  to  impose  upon  three  bishops  there,  men  altogether 
ignorant  and  simple,  affirming  and  declaring  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  come  to  Rome  in  all  haste,  that  all 
the  dissension  which  had  there  arisen  might  be  removed 
through  their  mediation,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
bishops.  When  these  men  had  come,  being,  as  before 
observed,  but  simple  and  plain  in  discerning  the  artifices 
and  villainy  of  the  wicked,  and  when  shut  up  with  men  of 
the  same  stamp  with  himself,  at  the  tenth  hour,  when, 
heated  with  wine  and  surfeiting,  they  forced  them  by  a 
kind  of  shadowy  and  empty  imposition  of  hands  to  confer 
the  episcopate  upon  him,  and  which,  though  by  no  means 
suited  to  him,  he  claims  by  fraud  and  treachery.'3 

Here  we  have  the  ordination  of  a  rival  bishop,  Novatian, 
to  Cornelius,  the  lawful  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  ample  in  the  two  quotations  given  from  Cyprian ; 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xl.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  li. 

•  Euseb.,  H.  E.  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43. 

IO 
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but  in  the  extract  we  have  given  from  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch  on  this  matter  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  have  any  doubt  at  all  about  an  actual 
ordination  having  taken  place.  The  narrative  as  given  by 
Cornelius  to  Fabius  shows  us  not  only  that  there  really  was 
an  ordination,  but  that  also  bishops  were  necessary  in  order 
to  make  it  valid,  so  far  as  it  could  be  valid  outside  the 
Church,  for  Cyprian  says  that  a  man  'cannot  have  the 
ordination  of  the  Church  who  does  not  hold  the  unity  of 
the  Church.'  It  is,  then,  completely  certain  that  drunken 
bishops,  illiterate  and  simple,  actually  ordained  the  schis- 
matical  and  heretical  Novatian  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Fortunatus,  and  also  a 
certain  Maximus,  as  rival  bishops  of  the  famous  Cyprian 
at  Carthage.  The  following  passages  show  that  they  were 
also  ordained  : 

'  Fortunatus,  that  pseudo-bishop  constituted  by  a  few.'1 
For  Novatian's  party  is  also  said    to   have  now  made 
Maximus,  the  presbyter,  their  false  bishop. 

'  There  were  not  more  than  five  false  bishops,  who  came 
to  Carthage  and  appointed  Fortunatus  the  associate  of  their 
madness.'2 

Here,  also,  are  the  clearest  cases  of  ordination,  though 
outside  the  Church,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  invalid,  but 
they  prove  our  case  just  as  well,  because  counterfeits  always 
represent  real  coins. 

The  next  case  we  bring  forward  is  that  of  Dionysius  of 
Rome.  Eusebius,  writing  early  in  the  fourth  century,  says 
of  him  : 

'  His  fourth  epistle  on  baptism  was  written  to  Dionysius 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  liv.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  liv. 
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at  Rome,  who  was  then  a  presbyter,  but  ere  long  was 
ordained  bishop  of  that  Church.'1 

Eusebius  here  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
wrote  an  epistle  to  his  namesake  Dionysius  of  Rome,  while 
the  latter  was  still  only  a  presbyter,  but  that  afterwards  he 
was  ordained  a  bishop  of  the  Eternal  City.  No  one  will 
question  evidence  so  clear  as  this.  It  is  as  certain  as 
history  can  possibly  make  it  that  Dionysius,  a  presbyter 
and  learned  man,  as  Eusebius  calls  him,  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

Eusebius  also  gives,  in  the  following  words,  the  ordination 
of  a  certain  Dius,  in  the  room  of  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem  : 

'Narcissus  having  retired  from  the  world,  and  no  one 
knowing  whither  he  had  gone,  it  seemed  proper  to  the 
bishops  of  the  neighbouring  Churches  to  proceed  to  the 
ordination  of  another  bishop.'2 

Here,  we  see,  is  another  case  of  ordination. 

Cyprian  gives  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  a  certain 
Sabinus  in  the  following  words  : 

'  And  this  also,  we  see,  was  done  by  you  in  the  ordination 
of  our  colleague  Sabinus ;  so  that  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  brotherhood,  and  by  the  sentence  of  the  bishops 
who  had  assembled  in  their  presence,  and  who  had  written 
letters  to  you  concerning  him,  the  episcopate  was  conferred 
on  him,  and  hands  were  imposed  on  him  in  the  place  of 
Basilides.'3 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  regular  ordination  of  a  bishop  by 
imposition  of  hands,  which  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
contradiction. 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  7.  J  Ibid.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  10. 

*  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixvii. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  another  ordination,  as 
given  by  Cyprian : 

'You  have  written  to  me,  dearest  brethren,  that  when 
you  were  in  the  city  of  Capsa  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining 
a  bishop.'1 

We  need  not  give  any  further  examples  of  ordinations  in 
the  third  century ;  neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  our 
bringing  forward  the  numerous  examples  which  the  fourth 
century  can  afford.  It  is  as  certain  as  history  can  possibly 
make  it,  that  in  the  third  century  there  was  a  separate 
ordination  for  the  episcopate.  We  are  sure  such  was  the 
case  from  the  very  beginning,  but  what  we  mean  is,  that  in 
the  third  century  the  evidence  for  it  is  decisive ;  so  that 
from  this  evidence  alone,  it  is  certain  that,  during  this 
period,  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Before   going   to   our   next   reason,    we   should   like   to 
mention    that    when    Hilary   the    Deacon,    in    the    fourth 
•century,  says  '  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  presbyter  is 
one,'  he  could  not  have  meant  that  there  was  only  one 
ordination  for  the  two  orders.     His  words  are  these : 
'  Likewise  must  the  deacons  '2  .  .  .  . 
After  the  bishop,  the  Apostle  has  subjoined  the  ordination 
of  the  deacon.     Why,  but  that  '  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
and  presbyter  is  one '  ? 

Now,  here  we  see  that  Hilary  is  speaking  of  the  bishops 
of  the  New  Testament,  who,  as  everyone  knows,  are  the 
same  as  presbyters,  and  consequently  there  would  be  only 
one  ordination  for  them,  because  the  same  persons  were 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Hi. 

2  Hilary,  Comment,  in  Epis.  i.  ad  Tim.,  torn.  iii. 
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meant  by  both  terms,  bishops  and  presbyters.  We  believe 
this  is  what  Hilary  means  when  he  speaks  of  one  ordination 
for  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  Of  course,  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  was  no  necessity  for  ordination  to  the 
first  order  while  the  Apostles  were  alive,  because  they  were 
the  first  order  themselves,  and  they  received  their  ordination 
from  Christ  Himself.  We  might  as  well  say  that  Adam 
had  a  father,  as  to  maintain  that  there  must  be,  as  a  general 
rule,  an  ordination  for  the  first  order  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  may  be  sure  that  James,  and  Timothy,  and  Titus,  were 
solemnly  set  apart  for  their  office  of  overseers ;  but  even  if 
they  had  nothing  but  presbyteral  ordination  (which  we  do 
not  grant  for  a  moment),  this  would  not  set  aside  the 
necessity  for  an  ordination  to  the  first  order.  The  very 
appointment  of  Timothy  and  Titus  to  their  higher  offices 
was  their  ordination,  having  on  it  the  seal  of  Divine 
approval. 

We  believe  Hilary  could  not  have  referred  to  his  own 
age — the  fourth  century — because  it  is  historically  a  fact 
that  at  this  time  there  was  actually  a  separate  ordination  for 
the  episcopate  as  well  as  for  the  presbyterate  and  the 
diaconate.  The  offices  may  have  been  very  much  alike, 
but  even  if  the  very  same  office  were  used,  a  presbyter  when 
made  a  bishop  was  ordained  again. 

The  third  reason  we  have  for  believing  that  there  were 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  during  the 
third  century  is  this  : 

There  was  only  one  bishop  in  each  Church,  though  there 
were  numbers  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 

In  an  epistle  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian  we  have  the  follow  - 
ing  words  : 
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'  There  ought  to  be  one  bishop  in  a  Catholic  Church.'1 

In  another  epistle  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch  we 
have  similar  words  : 

'  This  assertor  of  the  Gospel,  then,  did  not  know  that 
there  should  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  Catholic  Church.'2 

These  two  quotations  refer  to  the  Novatian  schism  already 
mentioned,  when  two  rival  bishops  were  set  up,  the  one 
against  Cornelius  at  Rome,  and  the  other  against  Cyprian 
at  Carthage.  From  the  whole  story  we  gather  that  there 
could  be  no  more  than  one  Bishop  in  a  Church,  though  there 
might  be  several  presbyters  and  deacons.  We  find  that  this 
was  actually  the  case  in  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
during  this  period.  Take  the  case  of  Rome  to  begin  with. 
Here  we  have  the  following  bishops  : 

Zepherinus,  Callistus,  Urban,  Pontian,  Anterus,  Fabian, 
Cornelius,  Lucius,  Stephen,  Sixtus,  Dionysius,  Felix, 
Eutychian,  Caius  and  Marcellinus.3 

There  is  only  one  name  given  here  as  holding  the  see  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  just  seen  what  a  storm  was  raised 
all  over  the  Christian  world  when  the  schismatical  and 
heretical  Novatian  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  Cornelius. 
We  find  that  such  a  thing  was  not  tolerated  for  a  moment, 
for  the  Novatian  party  were  soon  excommunicated,  and 
Cornelius  only  was  recognised  by  the  universal  Church  as 
the  lawful  Bishop  of  Rome  in  his  time.  Cyprian's  version 
of  the  story  is  this  :4 

'  Bishop  Cornelius  was  ordained  in  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  judgment  of  God  and  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  people.  How  vain  it  is,  dearest  brother,  when  Novatian 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlv.  2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43. 

3  1 'bid.,  passim  et  intro.  4  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixvi. 
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has  lately  been  repulsed  and  rejected  and  excommunicated 
by  God's  priests  throughout  the  whole  world,  for  us  still  to 
suffer  his  flatterers  now  to  jest  with  us,  and  to  judge  of  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Church  !' 

Cyprian  wrote  numerous  epistles  to  Cornelius,  Lucius  and 
Stephen,  who,  in  succession,  were  his  contemporaries  at 
Rome,  and  in  each  case  he  addresses  the  one  bishop  who 
held  the  see  for  the  time  being,  just  saying,  '  Cyprian  to 
Cornelius,  his  brother,  greeting,'1  or,  '  Cyprian  to  Stephen, 
his  brother,  greeting,'2  as  the  case  might  be,  and  not 
addressing  two  or  more  bishops  as  being  in  office  at  the 
same  time  in  this  Church.  It  is,  then,  quite  certain  that  in 
the  Roman  Church  of  this  period  only  one  bishop  of 
Catholic  recognition  held  the  see  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  this  was  also  the  case  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  Irenseus3  gives  us  a  complete 
list  of  the  Roman  bishops  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  his 
own  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and 
there  is  only  one  name  given  as  holding  the  see  at  the 
same  time. 

Let  us  next  take  the  case  of  Alexandria.  Here  we  have 
the  following  bishops  during  this  period  : 

Demetrius,4  Heraclas,  Dionysius,  Maximus  and  Theonas. 

Here  again  we  have  only  one  bishop  holding  this  im 
portant  see  at  the  same  time.  Dionysius  was  one  of  the 
leading  bishops  of  Christendom  in  the  third  century.  We 
should  certainly  rank  him  next  after  the  famous  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  He  is  called  Dionysius  the  Great. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Origen,  and  also  head 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlviii.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixvi. 

3  Iren.,  vol.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3.  4  Euseb.,  H.  E., passim. 
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of  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria,  before  he  became 
the  bishop  of  this  see.  He  wrote  numerous  epistles  on 
various  subjects  to  all  the  leading  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Christendom. 

Maximus,1  the  successor  of  Dionysius,  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  encyclical  epistle  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  held 
about  the  deposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  is  addressed. 
He  is  named  next  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Dionysius. 
The  epistle  begins  thus  : 

'  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  to  all  our  fellow 
ministers  throughout  the  world,  the  bishops,  and  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  and  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  world  under  heaven.'2 

Here  we  see  that  Maximus  of  Alexandria  gets  the  second 
place  among  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom.  Dionysius  of 
Rome  gets  the  first.  '  Since  Rome  from  her  greatness 
plainly  ought  to  take  precedence,'3  as  Cyprian  once  said  to 
Cornelius  when  comparing  Rome  and  Carthage. 

We  see,  then,  that  at  Alexandria  there  was  only  one 
bishop  at  the  same  time,  and  he  a  leading  one  in  the 
universal  Church. 

Let  us  next  take  a  glance  at  the  Church  of  Antioch  during 
this  period.  Here  we  have  the  following  bishops : 

Asclepiades,  Philetus,  Zebinas,  Babylas,  Fabius,  Deme- 
trianus,  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Domnus.4 

Here,  again,  we  have  only  one  bishop  presiding  in  this 
see  at  the  same  time.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
sent  an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Antioch  by  '  Clement,  the 

1  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  30.  2  Ibid.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  30. 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlvii.  *  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  passim. 
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blessed  presbyter,'1  the  learned  and  well-known  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  this  epistle  he  says  : 

'  The  Lord  has  made  my  bonds  easy  and  light  sinc£  I 
have  ascertained  that  by  Divine  providence  Asclepiades  has 
undertaken  the  trust  of  the  episcopate  of  your  holy  Church.'1 

We  have  seen  that  Cornelius  of  Rome  wrote  to  Fabius  of 
this  see  about  Novatian  ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  perfect 
thunder  shock  that  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world 
experienced  on  account  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  how  he 
was  deposed  for  his  heresy  ;  all  which  facts  show  us  most 
plainly  that  there  was  only  one  bishop  in  this  see  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  circular  epistle  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
before  referred  to,  we  have  the  following  important  statement : 

'  We  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  excommunicate 
this  man,  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  sets  himself  up  in  opposi 
tion  to  God,  and  to  appoint  another  bishop  in  his  place  over 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  this  we  trust  with  the  providence 
of  God,  viz.,  Domnus,  the  son  of  Demetrianus,  of  blessed 
memory,  and  who  before  this  presided  with  much  honour 
over  the  same  Church,  a  man,  we  believe,  fully  endowed 
with  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  bishop.'2 

This  quotation  alone  is  decisive  that  there  was  only  one 
bishop  at  Antioch  all  through  this  period  at  the  same  time. 
Paul,  the  Arian,  was  deposed,  and  Domnus,  the  son  of 
his  predecessor,  Demetrianus,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
All  those  who  would  try  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion  to 
what  we  are  here  propounding  about  the  Churches  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  in  the  third  century  have 
no  sure  grounds  for  their  erroneous  belief. 

We  need  not  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Churches 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  u.  2  Ibid.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  30. 
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of  Palestine1  during  this  period,  where  we  find  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,1  before  mentioned,  and  Theoctistus  of 
Caesarea,1  who  are  noted  as  having  received  the  heretical 
though  profoundly  learned  Origen  into  the  sacred  ministry 
against  the  wishes  of  his  own  bishop,  Demetrius,  who 
thereupon  held  two  synods  of  the  Egyptian  bishops2  and 
declared  Origen  unworthy  to  teach,  deprived  him  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  and  issued  an  encyclical  epistle  making 
the  matter  known  in  all  the  provinces. 

Neither  is  there  any  need  for  an  examination  of  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  where  we  find  the  pupils  of 
Origen — Bishops  Theodore  and  Athenadore — in  Pontus, 
and  the  celebrated  Firmillian  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who 
raised  his  head  so  high  in  the  rebaptism  controversy,  and  in 
sarcastic  language  exclaims  of  one  of  the  Roman  bishops : 

'  And  yet  Stephen  is  not  ashamed  to  afford  patronage  to 
such  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  for  the  sake  of  main 
taining  heretics  to  divide  the  brotherhood  ;  and  in  addition 
to  call  Cyprian  a  false  Christ,  a  false  Apostle,  and  a  deceit 
ful  worker.'3 

Nor,  again,  need  we  examine  the  Carthaginian  Church,4 
where  Cyprian  presided  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and 
with  such  advantage  to  the  whole  Church  under  heaven, 
even  though  Stephen  of  Rome  called  him  the  unseemly 
names  above  enumerated. 

We  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject  by  saying  that  it  is 
an  historical  fact  beyond  all  possible  doubt  that  during  the 
third  century  there  was  one  bishop,  and  one  bishop  only, 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  19  et  23. 

3  Hefele's  Church  Councils,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2. 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv.  4  Ibid.,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  passim. 
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at  the  same  time  in  every  Church  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom ;  and  such  bishop,  as  we 
shall  see  in  our  fourth  reason,  had  his  regular  staff  of 
clergy,  his  presbyters  and  deacons ;  so  that,  with  the  one 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  and  deacons  scattered  over  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  we  have  proof  to  demonstration 
that  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry 
during  this  period. 

Our  fourth  and  last  reason  for  believing  that  there  were 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  during  the 
third  century  is  this  :  There  were  presbyters  and  deacons 
as  well  as  the  one  bishop  in  every  Church  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

Let  us  begin  again  with  Rome.  Here  we  find,  as  well 
as  the  bishop,  also  presbyters  and  deacons.  Cornelius,  the 
bishop,  writing  to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  says  that  in  the 
Roman  Church  of  this  time  there  were  'forty-six  presbyters 
and  seven  deacons.'1  Dionysius  the  Great,  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  an  epistle  to  two  presbyters  at  Rome  during  the 
episcopate  of  Sixtus,  in  which  he  says : 

'  But  I  have  also  written  to  our  beloved  and  fellow 
presbyters,  Dionysius  and  Philemon,  who  agreed  before 
with  Stephen  in  sentiment  and  wrote  to  me  on  these 
matters  ;  before,  indeed,  I  wrote  briefly,  but  now  more  fully.'2 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  wrote  numerous  epistles  to  the 
Roman  clergy  during  the  vacancy  in  this  see  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Fabian.  Cyprian  begins  his  epistles  thus  : 

'  Cyprian,  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  abiding  at  Rome, 
greeting.'3 

1   Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  43.          2  Ibid.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  5. 
3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xiv. 
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Evidently,  then,  Rome  in  the  third  century  had  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  in  her  sacred  ministry. 

We  next  take  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Here  we  have 
Demetrius1  holding  two  councils  about  the  ordination  of 
Origen  to  the  presbyterate  by  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and 
Theoctistus  of  Caesarea.  Dr.  Hefele  gives  the  following 
account  of  these  councils  : 

'  Demetrius  assembled  a  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  and 
priests  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  231,  who  declared  Origen 
unworthy  to  teach,  and  excluded  him  from  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  Demetrius,  again,  presided  over  a  second 
synod  at  Alexandria,  and  Origen  was  declared  to  be  de 
prived  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity.'2 

Dionysius  the  Great  of  Alexandria,  writing  to  a  contem 
porary  bishop  named  Germanus,  who  had  slandered  him, says : 

'  But,  as  it  is  said  it  is  honourable  to  conceal  the  secrets 
of  the  king  and  glorious  to  make  manifest  the  works  of 
God,  I  will  face  the  violence  of  Germanus.  I  came  to 
^milianus  not  alone,  but  in  company  with  my  fellow 
presbyter  Maximus,  and  the  deacons  Faustus,  Eusebius, 
and  Chaeremon,  together  with  a  certain  one  of  the  brethren 
who  had  come  from  Rome.'3 

In  another  epistle  to  a  certain  Didymus  he  says  : 

'But  in  the  city  some  concealed  themselves,  secretly 
visiting  the  brethren ;  presbyters :  Maximus,  Dioscorus, 
Demetrius, ,  and  Lucius.  For  Faustinus  and  Aquila,  who 
are  more  prominent  in  the  world,  are  wandering  about  in 
Egypt.  But  of  those  that  died  of  the  sickness,  the  sur 
viving  deacons  are  Faustus,  Eusebius,  Chseremon.'3 

1  Hefele's  '  Church  Councils,'  lib.  i.,  cap.  2.  2  Ibid. 

3  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  II. 
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This  is  evidence  quite  as  sound  as  that  relating  to  the 
Roman  Church,  so  that  for  Alexandria  also  we  may  posi 
tively  declare  that  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  this 
Church  all  through  this  century.  Demetrius  had  his  clergy 
and  so  had  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  above  quota 
tions. 

In  conclusion  we  give  one  more  instance  for  the  views  we 
have  already  propounded.  This  instance  is  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  where  the  famous  Cyprian  presided  as  '  Bishop  of 
the  Christians,'1  as  the  heathen  called  him. 

Cyprian  wrote  numerous  epistles  to  his  own  clergy  at 
Carthage  when  he  was  away  from  this  city.  He  begins  thus  : 

'  Cyprian  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  his  brethren, 
greeting.'2 

Now,  here  we  have  evidence  quite  as  clear  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  Churches  that  there  are  the 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  at  Carthage — 
a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons. 

The  evidence  that  we  have  now  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  during  the  third  century  there  were  three  distinct 
orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  is  so  strong,  so  over 
whelming,  that  none  can  withstand  it ;  we  pronounce  it  to 
be  irresistible,  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  or 
beyond  even  any  further  dispute  of  any  persons  qualified  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  evidence  of  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyprian  and  Corne 
lius  alone  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  minds  ; 
but  when  we  add  to  this  evidence  the  testimony  afforded 
by  the  various  councils  held  all  over  Christendom  during 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  1.,  epist.  Ixviii.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxiii, 
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the  third  century,  we  have  much  stronger  ground  to 
rest  upon  ;  and  when,  lastly,  we  come  to  add  the  four 
reasons  that  we  have  just  been  considering  for  believing  that 
there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry 
during  the  third  century,  the  evidence  is  then  so  over 
whelming  that  none  can  withstand  it;  even  the  most  in 
credulous  and  sceptical  must,  in  all  justice,  pronounce  it  to 
be  perfectly  irresistible. 

But  if  the  evidence  for  a  threefold  ministry  during  the 
third  century  that  we  have  brought  forward  must  be  pro 
nounced  by  all  to  be  irrefragable,  this  is  speaking  volumes 
for  the  claims  of  episcopacy  during  this  period  ;  because  we 
are  fully  conscious  of  having  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  In  dealing  with  this  solemn  subject  (for 
solemn  it  is,  no  matter  from  what  standpoint  we  may  view 
it),  we  feel  just  as  all  ambassadors  of  Christ  do  in  our 
preaching  and  whole  ministerial  life.  We  feel  just  what 
Moses  and  Jeremiah  and  all  men  everywhere  have  felt — 
how  weak,  how  inadequate,  how  shadowy,  are  our  very  best 
representations  to  our  people  of  all  that  God  and  His 
boundless  resources  can  be  to  the  human  soul !  We  feel 
that  God  and  His  resources,  that  grace  here  and  glory  here 
after,  are  always  better  than  our  richest  and  most  exalted 
descriptions  of  them.  We  feel  that  the  realities  ever,  and 
still  ever,  flash  beyond  our  most  vivid  representations  of 
them.  We  feel  that  there  is  always  something  left  unsaid 
or  undone,  or  misstated,  or  wrongly  or  imperfectly  done, 
in  all  our  representations  of  God  to  man.  How  feebly,  how 
inadequately,  we  carry  out  the  Divine  injunction,  yivecr$e 
ovv  fjufirjTai  rov  6eov,1  ' be  ye  imitators  of  God,'  in  all  our 
1  Ephes.  v.  i. 
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relations  to  our  fellow  creatures  in  making  this  dark  world 
of  ours  brighter  and  better  and  happier  by  our  brief  sojourn 
here. 

Now,  just  in  the  same  way  we  feel  that  we  have  not  made 
the  best  of  our  case  about  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  third 
century.  We  are  sure,  with  so  many  rich  materials  at  hand, 
that  many  other  men  could  have  made  an  infinitely  better 
case.  We  are  sure  that  numbers  of  writers  could  have 
turned  to  much  greater  advantage  the  evidence  from  Hip- 
polytus,  Origen,  Cyprian  and  Eusebius,  could  have  made  an 
infinitely  better  representation  of  the  various  councils  that 
were  held  all  over  Christendom  during  the  third  century  ; 
and,  lastly,  could  have  put  our  four  reasons  for  believing  in 
a  threefold  ministry  during  this  period  in  such  a  forcible  and 
logical  way  that  the  claims  of  episcopacy  to  universal  recogni 
tion  during  the  third  century  would  have  been  for  ever 
placed  beyond  dispute.  If  the  feeble  way  in  which  we  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  this  chapter  still  leaves  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  ask  them  most  re 
spectfully  to  go  and  sift  the  materials  for  themselves,  and 
then  they  will  be  more  than  convinced  that  there  actually 
were  in  the  third  century  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Chris 
tian  ministry  just  as  we  now  have  them,  a  bishop  in  every 
Church  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom, 
and  in  all  the  leading  Churches  a  large  number  of  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

The  materials  which  we  ask  our  sceptical  brethren  (if 
there  be  any)  to  examine  are  these :  The  elaborate  and 
learned  works  of  Hippolytus,  Origen  and  Cyprian,  in  the 
third  century,  and  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  others  in 
the  fourth  century.  A  careful  study  of  these  and  other 
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authors  will  lead  all  educated  minds  to  the  conclusion  which 
no  arguments  can  ever  afterwards  shake,  that  all  through 
the  third  century  episcopacy  was  universal,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  single  trace  of  evidence  that  during  this  period  there 
was  any  other  kind  of  government  of  the  Church.  No 
Church  during  the  third  century  can  be  pointed  out  where 
there  was  no  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons.  No 
ordination  of  Catholic  recognition  can  be  pointed  to,  except 
episcopal.  We  have  seen  that  even  the  heretics,  Novatian, 
Fortunatus  and  Maximus,  went  out  of  their  way,  left  no 
stone  unturned,  in  order  to  secure  episcopal  ordination,  as 
the  only  thing  they  knew  would  be  recognised  by  the 
Church  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  and 
elsewhere.  We  have  seen  that  Novatian  was  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  searching  the  remote  districts  of  Italy  to  get 
three  obscure  bishops  to  ordain  him,  and  that  when  they 
did  so  they  were  intoxicated. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  case  of  the  excommunicated 
presbyter,  Novatus,  having  ordained  his  attendant,  Feli- 
cissimus,  to  be  his  deacon  ;  but  we  also  know  what  Cyprian 
said  about  it : 

'  He  who  in  the  one  place  had  made  a  deacon  contrary  to 
the  Church  in  the  other  made  a  bishop.'1 

We  see  the  proceeding  was  'contrary  to  the  Church,' 
such  a  thing  was  not  tolerated  for  one  moment.  There  is 
no  instance  of  such  an  ordination  inside  the  universal 
Church  of  the  third  century.  There  is  no  use  in  quoting 
that  long  epistle  of  Firmillian  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia  to 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  saying  that  it  sanctions  pres- 
byterian  ordination.  Christendom  in  the  third  century 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlviii.,  et  Hefele,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ii.,  §  5, 
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with  one  voice  proclaims  episcopacy  as  the  only  govern 
ment  of  the  universal  Church  in  this  age ;  it  had  the 
monopoly,  the  undisputed  sway,  and,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  reigned  supreme,  and  brought  all  opposing  forces 
in  meekest  submission  under  its  feet.  No ;  when  Fir- 
millian1  speaks  of  presbyters  as  having  power  to  ordain  and 
to  perform  other  episcopal  functions,  he  must  have  meant 
the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  seen  that 
this  order  is  frequently  called  by  the  names  of  the  two 
inferior  orders,  though  the  term  bishops  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  order,  and  never  after  the  end  of  the 
first  century  applied  to  the  inferior  orders.  The  fourth 
century  writers  frequently  call  the  first  order  priests  or 
presbyters.  Eusebius,  Hilary  the  Deacon,  Jerome,  Augus 
tine  and  Chrysostom  do  so.  The  fifth  century  writers  do 
the  same.  Vincentius  of  Lerins,2  calls  the  bishops  assem 
bled  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus  priests.  His  words 
are  these : 

'  Post  quae  admirati  sumus,  praedicavimus,  quanta  concilii 
illius  fuerit  humilitas  et  sanctitas  ut  tot  numero  sacerdotes, 
pene  ex  majori  parte  metropolitani.' 

Now,  here  we  see  that  in  A.D.  431,  at  Ephesus,  even 
metropolitan  bishops  are  styled  priests  or  presbyters.  Why, 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  even  now,  we  call  the  first 
order  priests,  or  presbyters,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
also  their  own  peculiar  or  distinctive  title  of  bishops.  Fir- 
millian,  then,  must  have  meant  bishops,  because,  if  it  were 
otherwise  interpreted,  it  would  contradict  all  the  facts  of 
history  in  this  age,  for  not  a  single  instance  of  presbyterian 
ordination  inside  the  universal  Church  of  the  third  century 

JCyp.,vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv,     'Vir.centius,  'Commonitorium,'  lib.  xx. 

II 
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can  be  produced ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  this,  because 
not  a  single  Church  in  all  Christendom  was  at  this  time 
without  its  bishop,  as  well  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  presbyterate 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  episcopate.  At  this  time 
Christendom  was  simply  filled  with  bishops,  and  there  was 
no  meaning  in  their  very  existence,  and  especially  in  such 
numbers,  if  they  did  not  perform  all  the  functions  of  their 
order  without  using  the  presbyterate  to  do  so.  No  ;  to 
lean  on  the  remarks  of  Firmillian  as  a  plea  for  presby- 
terian  ordination  is  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a  straw, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  even  a  straw,  but  a  mere  shadow  in 
the  dying  eyes.  We  are  not  speaking  too  severely  of  pres- 
byterian  communities.  The  plain  facts  of  history  more 
than  warrant  all  we  say.  To  bring  forward  the  dubious 
remarks  of  Firmillian  in  the  face  of  the  universally  acknow 
ledged  historical  fact  that  at  this  time  all  Christian  Churches, 
without  exception,  had  the  threefold  ministry,  is  the  merest 
folly,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  possible  way,  because,  as  we 
have  just  said,  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  to  resort  to 
presbyterian  ordination,  when  there  were,  in  fact,  bishops 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world,  perhaps  three  times 
as  many  as  we  have  nowadays  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  clergy  and  laity.  All  who  try  to  base  their  arguments 
upon  Firmillian  alone,  and  would  endeavour  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  universal  Church,  cannot  fail  but  to  fall  into 
grievous  error. 

Elsewhere  we  shall  go  into  this  matter  of  ordination  more 
fully;  and  now,  in  closing  this  chapter,  let  us  most  earnestly 
and  affectionately  appeal  to  our  readers  to  consider  the 
perfectly  irresistible  evidence  there  is  that  episcopacy,  and 
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episcopacy  only,  was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church 
all  through  the  third  century.  If  our  readers  study  this 
subject  carefully  they  will  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
assertion  we  make  about  episcopacy — an  assertion  which 
we  must  say  is  now  proved,  however  weakly  and  imperfectly 
our  arguments  have  been  set  forth.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  educated  men  to  say  that  episcopacy  was  not  universal 
in  the  third  century ;  to  say  such  a  thing  would  be  to  deny 
the  plainest  facts  of  history — it  would  be  the  same  as  saying 
that  men  like  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and  Chrysostom  never  lived 
in  this  world,  and  never  wrote  the  works  we  now  possess 
belonging  to  them.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  all 
historical  truth.  We  know  the  above  Fathers  actually  lived 
on  this  earth  of  ours,  and  did  write  the  works  we  attribute 
to  them  ;  hence  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  conclusion  that 
all  through  the  third  century  episcopacy  was  the  govern 
ment  of  the  universal  Church.  It  is  as  historically  true  as 
that  the  above  men  lived  on  this  earth  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY   IN   THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 

THERE  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  during  this  century 
episcopacy  was  universal.  We  give  the  following  quota 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  Fathers  who  flourished  at  this 
time,  and  any  further  proofs  we  deem  quite  unnecessary. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  the  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  He  wrote  : 

'  Innumerable  multitudes  were  imprisoned  in  every  place, 
and  the  dungeons,  formerly  destined  for  murderers  and  the 
vilest  criminals,  were  then  filled  with  bishops,  and  pres 
byters,  and  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists,  so  that  there 
was  no  room  left  for  those  condemned  for  crime.'1 

'  Now,  the  defect  of  that  assembly  was,  that  not  all  who 
composed  it  were  ministers  of  God ;  but  in  the  present 
company  the  number  of  bishops  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  while  that  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  in  their  train, 
and  the  crowd  of  acolytes  and  other  attendants,  was 
altogether  beyond  computation.'2 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  6. 

2  Ibid.,  Vita  Const.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8. 
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Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevia,  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  this  century,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

'  Deacons  constituted  in  the  third,  presbyters  in  the  second 
priesthood  ;  some  bishops  the  apexes  and  princes  of  all.'1 

'  The  Church  has  her  own  certain  members,  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  ministers,  and  a  crowd  of  the  faithful.'1 

'  Since  there  are,  as  I  have  said  above,  four  kinds  of 
heads  in  the  Church,  that  of  bishops,  that  of  presbyters, 
that  of  deacons,  and  that  of  the  faithful.'1 

Jerome,  a  presbyter,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century.  He  wrote  : 

'  Moreover,  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  presbyters  sit, 
whereas  deacons  stand ;  although  by  degrees,  as  faults 
increased,  I  have  seen  a  deacon  sit  among  the  presbyters 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  and  in  private  entertainments 
pronounce  the  blessing  instead  of  the  presbyters.'2 

'  And  as  we  know  that  the  Apostolical  traditions  were 
taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  what  Aaron  and  his 
sons  and  Levites  were  in  the  temple,  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  claim  for  themselves  in  the  Church.'2 

'  This  Divine  discourse  reproves  negligent  bishops,  pres 
byters,  and  deacons  ;  or  since  all  we  who  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  are  a  priestly  and  royal  race,  and  are  reputed 
Christians  by  the  name  of  Christ.'3 

Hilary  the  Deacon  flourished  also  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century.  He  wrote  : 

1  Optatus  de  Schismate  Donatistarum,  lib.  i.,  ii. ;  Bibl.   Mag.,  vet 
Patr.,  torn.  iv. 

2  Jerome  ad  Evagrium,  torn.  ii. 

3  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Malachiam,  torn.  vi. 
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'  In  the  bishop  there  are  all  orders,  because  he  is  the 
first  priest.' 

'  There  ought  to  be  seven  deacons  and  some  presbyters, 
that  there  may  be  two  in  every  church  and  one  bishop  in 
a  city.'1 

We  could  quote  many  other  Fathers  who  lived  at  this 
time,  such  as  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  Augustine 
and  Chrysostom  ;  we  could  also  examine  the  numerous 
councils  that  were  held  all  over  Christendom  during  this 
century,  especially  the  two  general  councils  of  Nicsea  and 
Constantinople,  held  respectively  in  A.D.  325  and  381 ; 
and  we  could  bring  forward  various  other  considerations, 
but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  do  so,  as  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius,  Optatus,  Jerome,  and  Hilary  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  show  that  during  the  fourth  century  there 
were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry,  that 
episcopacy  was  universal. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in 
the  Christian  ministry  in  the  first  century ;  we  have  also 
seen  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries;  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  same  course  of 
inquiry  as  in  the  previous  chapters,  we  should  find  that  the 
same  is  true  of  all  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  the 
fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  that  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  there  were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  that  episcopacy  was  universal.  This  is  an 
established  historical  fact  which  no  scholars  would  for  a 
moment  dispute. 

1  Hilary,  Comment,  in  Epis.  ad  Eph.  et  Epis.  I.  ad  Tim. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE   THREE   ORDERS   OF   THE 
CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY. 

IN  our  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  Christian  ministry  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
We  shall,  as  usual,  begin  with  the  first  order. 

All  the  functions  of  the  first  order  may  be  included  in 
two  words :  ordination  and  supervision.  The  power  of 
ordination  is  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  distinguishes 
the  functions  of  the  first  order  from  those  of  the  two 
subordinate  orders.  The  superintendence  of  clergy  and 
Churches  is  also  an  important  episcopal  function,  but  it 
fades  into  utter  insignificance  before  the  power  of  ordaining. 
In  fact,  this  power  of  ordaining  may  be  regarded  as  that 
which  distinguishes  the  functions  of  the  first  order  from 
those  of  the  other  two ;  the  power  of  ordaining  may  be  said 
to  include  all  else. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  during  His  three  years'  public 
ministry,  discharged  all  the  functions  of  the  first  order. 
He  ordained  His  twelve  Apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  then  superintended  all  matters  in  His  Church.  None 
of  the  Apostles  or  seventy  disciples  discharged  any  of  the 
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functions  of  the  first  order  while  our  Saviour  Himself  was 
with  them  in  His  human  presence.  Here,  then,  is  a  fact 
which  is  perfectly  plain — a  fact  which  will  be  UNIVERSALLY 
admitted,  both  by  friends  and  foes — namely,  that  during 
the  first  Christian  ministry,  in  which  our  Saviour  Himself 
was  in  the  first  order,  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  second, 
and  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  third,  the  power  of  ordaining 
was  confined  exclusively,  without  any  exception  whatever,  to 
the  first  order.  We  want  our  readers  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  we  shall  find  the  same  thing  to  be  true  in  all  cases, 
namely,  that  this  power  of  ordaining  has  been  exclusively 
confined  to  the  first  order  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

All  the  laws  of  God  are  absolutely  unchanging ;  His  laws 
in  the  natural  world,  His  laws  in  the  moral  world,  and  His 
laws  in  the  spiritual  world.  Any  violation  of  these  laws  is 
always  attended  with  consequences  the  most  disastrous. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian  ministry,  with  our 
Saviour  in  the  first  order,  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  second, 
and  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  third,  the  power  of  ordaining 
was  confined  exclusively  to  the  first  order;  and  since  this 
was  God's  arrangement  of  things,  and  since  all  of  God's 
laws  are  unchanging,  we  shall  find  the  very  same  thing  to 
be  true  in  the  first  order  of  the  second  Christian  ministry, 
when  we  have  the  Apostles  in  the  first  order,  the  presbyters 
in  the  second,  and  the  deacons  in  the  third ;  and  also  in 
the  first  order  in  the  third  Christian  ministry,  when  we  have 
the  bishops  in  the  first  order,  the  presbyters  in  the  second, 
and  the  deacons  in  the  third. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  first  Christian  ministry,  the  power 
of  ordaining  confined  exclusively  to  the  first  order.  It  will 
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be  universally  admitted  that  there  is  not  one  single  exception 
in  this  case.  Let  us  see,  now,  if  we  can  find  this  same  law 
of  the  unchanging  God  carried  out  in  the  second  Christian 
ministry. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  left  this  earth  of  ours  in 
human  form,  the  Apostles  took  His  place  in  the  first  order 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  they,  likewise,  ordained  two 
subordinate  orders  under  them,  the  presbyters  and  the 
deacons,  and  superintended  all  matters  in  the  Church 
during  their  lifetime.  During  the  Apostolic  age,  the  power 
of  ordaining  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  first  order. 
There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  subordinate  orders  assumed  the 
power  of  ordaining. 

The  narfative  in  Acts  xiii.,  where  certain  'prophets  and 
teachers ' *  at  Antioch  are  represented  as  laying  their  hands 
upon  Barnabas  and  Saul,  is  not  a  case  of  ordination  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  solemn  dedication  of  these  two  men  for  a 
missionary  journey.  The  sacred  narrative  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  Holy  -Ghost  who  separated  and  sent  forth  Barnabas 
and  Saul  on  their  missionary  tour.  Even  we  ourselves 
now,  when  sending  out  missionaries,  always  have  a  dedi 
catory  service.  Do  not  most  people,  when  going  on  a 
journey,  or  when  about  to  undertake  anything  important, 
ask  God's  blessing  first?  This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this 
narrative.  If  we  were  to  call  it  an  ordination,  because  trie 
laying  on  of  hands  is  mentioned,  we  may  say  that.  Saul  was 
ordained  before  this  time,  when  '  Ananias,  putting  his  hands 
on  him,  said  :  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus  that 
appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent 

1  Acts  xiii.  I,  2. 
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me  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.'1 

We  do  not  call  this  an  ordination ;  neither  do  we  call  the 
other  by  that  name. 

Besides  this,  Saul  had  been  in  active  work  as  an  Apostle 
before  this  solemn  dedication  of  himself  and  Barnabas  for 
this  missionary  tour. 

We  read  that  immediately  after  his  conversion,  'Saul 
preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,'2  and  soon  after  this,  that  he  and  Barnabas  'con 
tinued  a  whole  year  at  Antioch  with  the  Church,  and  taught 
much  people  ;'3  and  then  came  the  solemn  dedicating  of 
these  two  men  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch  for 
their  missionary  journey  on  which  they  were  sent  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

St.  Paul  was  ordained  by  Christ  Himself.  The  sacred 
narrative  tells  us  that  he  was  '  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Christ, 
to  bear  His  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the 
children  of  Israel.'4 

It  is,  therefore,  vain  to  try  and  draw  an  example  of 
presbyteral  or  lay  ordination  from  this  passage.  No.  If 
St.  Paul  were  ordained  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of 
Antioch,  he  was  also  ordained  by  Ananias;  and  so  this 
narrative,  unfortunately,  proves  too  much  for  non-episco 
palians. 

This  is,  therefore,  most  certainly  not  a  case  of  ordination 
by  the  subordinate  orders,  or  by  the  laity.  It  is  not  an 
ordination  at  all,  as  St.  Paul  had  been  ordained  by  Christ 
Himself,  like  the  other  Apostles. 

Again,  the  case  mentioned  in  i  Tim.  iv.  14,  where  the 
1  Acts  ix.  7.  2  Ibid.  ix.  27.  J  Ibid.  xi.  26.  4  Ibid.  ix.  15. 
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laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  is  mentioned, 
proves  nothing  whatever  against  the  power  of  ordination 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  first  order  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  In  the  parallel  passage  we  have  St.  Paul  saying 
to  Timothy  :  '  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that 
thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting 
on  of  my  hands.'1 

We  see,  then,  that  it  was  St.  Paul  himself  who  ordained 
Timothy ;  and  there  were  other  Apostles  with  him  at  the 
ordination  as  included  in  the  term  presbytery.  If  this 
passage  in  i  Tim.  iv.  14  had  said,  '  Neglect  not  the  gift 
that  is  in  thee  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops]  then  we  should 
certainly  believe  that  the  second  order  laid  their  hands  on 
Timothy  with  St.  Paul  himself.  But  the  term  '  bishops '  is 
not  used.  The  word  is  used  which  was  common  to  the 
Apostles  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  presbyters  strictly  so 
called,  who  were  also  named  bishops.  Consequently,  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  term  'presbytery'  the  college  of 
the  Apostles  only,  and  not  the  ordinary  presbyters.  There 
was  nothing  so  natural  for  St.  Paul  as  to  speak  of  himself 
and  his  fellow  Apostles  as  presbyters.  This  was  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception.  In  fact,  the  Apostles  frequently 
called  themselves  even  deacons,  or  ministers.  '  Who  then 
is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers2  by  whom  ye 
believed.'3  'Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the 
ministers2  of  Christ.'4  '  Able  ministers2  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.'5  '  In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers2 
of  God.'  'Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister2.'6  'If  thou 

1  2  Tim.  i.  6.  2  SMKOVOI.  3  i  Cor.  iii.  5. 

4  I  Cor.  iv.  i.  5  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  6  Eph.  iii.  7. 
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put   the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these   things,   thou 
shalt  be  a  good  minister1  of  Jesus  Christ.'2 

Here,  then,  are  several  passages  where  St.  Paul,  and 
Apollos,  and  Timothy,  are  called  deacons ;  and  when  this 
is  so,  well  might  they  be  called  presbyters.3  St.  Peter  calls 
himself  a  presbyter,  and  so  does  St.  John.  Papias,  a  con 
temporary  and  acquaintance  of  Polycarp,  calls  the  Apostles 
presbyters.  In  telling  us  how  he  got  his  information  about 
our  Saviour,  he  says  :  '  If  I  met  with  anyone  who  had  been 
a  follower  of  the  Elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
inquire  what  were  the  declarations  of  the  Elders.  What 
was  said  by  Andrew,  Peter,  Phillip;  what  by  Thomas, 
James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord.'4 

There  was  nothing  so  usual  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  for 
the  first  two  centuries  as  to  call  the  first  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry  presbyters.  Irenseus  calls  Polycarp  '  that 
blessed  and  Apostolic  presbyter.'5  He  also  calls  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  presbyters.6  Hippolytus  calls  Irenagus  a 
'  blessed  presbyter '  when  he  was  a  bishop  as  well. 
Eusebius  does  the  same.  The  preponderance  of  evidence 
is  so  overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  statement  that  the 
Apostles  were  frequently  called  presbyters,  and  conse 
quently  that  by  the  term  presbytery  the  Apostles  themselves 
are  meant,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  doubt  it. 
Besides  this  evidence,  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  saying 
that  by  the  term  '  presbytery '  the  Apostles  themselves  are 
meant. 

1  Siaicovoi.  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  3  I  Pet.  v.  I,  et  2  and  3  John  i. 

4  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  in.,  cap.  39.         5  Ibid.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  20. 
6  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3  ;  Hip.,  vol.  i. 
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Chrysostom  says  :  '  He  does  not  speak  here  of  presbyters, 
but  of  bishops ;  for  presbyters  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
ordained  a  bishop.'1  That  is,  a  bishop  in  our  modern 
sense,  not  a  New  Testament  bishop,  which  was  the  same  as 
a  presbyter. 

Theodoret  says  :  '  In  this  place  he  calls  those  the  pres 
byters  who  had  received  the  grace  of  Apostleship  ;  that  is, 
of  bishops ;  for  presbyters  did  not  ordain  a  bishop.' 

Therefore,  on  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  early  Church,  we  must  believe  that  the  college  of  the 
Apostles  is  meant  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  No  scholars  would  believe 
anything  else  for  one  moment. 

But  even  if  we  should  grant  that  the  ordinary  presbyters 
were  meant,  what  then  ?  Why,  then,  we  have  St.  Paul 
telling  us  in  a  passage  already  quoted  from  2  Tim.  i.  6, 
that  he  himself  was  the  ordainer ;  so  that  whether  the 
assistants  were  mere  presbyters  or  other  Apostles  is  quite 
immaterial,  so  far  as  our  argument  goes,  in  asserting  that 
the  power  of  ordination  was  in  the  first  order  alone.  In  the 
passage  quoted  from  2  Tim.  i.  6,  where  St.  Paul  is  repre 
sented  as  the  ordainer,  the  Greek  language  would  have  us 
understand  that  St.  Paul  himself  was  the  instrumental 
cause ;  that  is,  the  ordination  came  from  St.  Paul  alone,  as 
the  source  or  cause. 

The  passage  in  Greek  is  this :  '  o  eo-rty  kv  o-ot  8ia  7-175 

€7Tl0€CmoS  TtoV  XetjOCUV  fJ.OV.' 

Now,  the  preposition  Sia,  when  used  with  the  genitive, 
as  in  this  passage,  means  the  instrumental  cause.     It  means 
that  the  ordination  came  out  of,  from,  by,  or  through  St. 
1  Chris.,  Expositio  in  I  Tim.,  horn,  xiii.,  torn.  xi. 
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Paul,  as  the  source  or  only  cause.     But  what  do  we  find  in 
the  passage  from  i  Tim.  iv.  14  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  Greek  rendering   is  as  follows  :    '  o  eSodij  o-oi   Sid 


Here  we  have  the  preposition  Sto.  joined  along  with 
tas  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gift,  or  the  ordination,  came 
from  //  as  the  source  or  cause  ;  but  we  have  the  preposition 
/iextt  joined  with  the  putting  on  of  the  hand  of  the 
presbytery  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gift,  or  ordination,  did  not 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  as  the  source  or 
cause  at  all  ;  but  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  are  to  be 
understood  only  as  an  accompaniment  with  whatever  the 
cause  or  source  was  from  which  the  ordination  came  ;  so 
that  this  passage  does  not  say  at  all  that  the  presbytery 
ordained  —  it  does  not  say  that  they  were  the  source  or 
cause  of  the  ordination  —  but  it  only  says  that  they  were 
used  entirely  as  an  appendage  or  an  accompaniment  with 
the  source  or  cause  of  the  ordination,  which  source  or 
cause  was  prophecy  and  St.  Paul  —  the  Holy  Ghost  and  St. 
Paul.1 

We  think  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  This  is, 
therefore,  no  case  of  presbyteral  ordination;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  passage  in  i  Tim.  iv.  14  positively  states  that 

1  There  is  no  use  in  pleading  that  because  the  xapifpara  —  the 
special  apostolic  gifts  —  are  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  hence  this  is  not 
a  case  of  ordination  at  all,  but  merely  a  conferring  on  Timothy  by 
St.  Paul  these  miraculous  gifts.  There  is  no  use  in  pleading  such  a 
thing  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  very  same  xapttr^ara,  or  gifts,  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  parallel  passage  in  I  Tim.  iv.  14,  where  the 
presbytery  are  used  as  the  accompaniment  in  the  ordination  of 
Timothy.  If  the  \npiafiara  prevent  the  one  case  from  being  an  ordina 
tion,  they  also  prevent  the  other.  But  both  passages  refer  to  the 
ordination  of  Timothy. 
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the  ordination  of  Timothy  did  not  come  from  the  pres 
bytery  at  all  as  the  source  or  cause,  but  that  they  were 
used  as  an  appendage  or  an  accompaniment  to  the  real 
source  or  cause  of  the  ordination,  which  source  or  cause  is 
declared  to  be  prophecy  and  St.  Paul ;  that  is,  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St.  Paul. 

Therefore,  even  granting  that  the  term  presbytery  meant 
the  ordinary  presbyters — but  we  do  not  grant  it — then, 
there  is  no  better  case  for  the  non-episcopalians  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  ordination  of  Timothy  is  attributed  exclusively  to  St. 
Paul  and  prophecy,  and  in  no  sense  to  the  presbytery, 
except  as  an  appendage  or  help  to  St.  Paul. 

But  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  by  the  term 
presbytery  we  are  to  understand  the  college  of  the  Apostles. 

We  hope,  now,  that  all  non-episcopalians  may  feel  them 
selves  obliged  to  abandon  this  passage  as  a  warrant  for  their 
erroneous  belief. 

In  the  New  Testament,  then,  there  is  not  one  single 
instance  of  presbyteral  ordination.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  the  power  of  ordination  was  entirely  in 
the  first  order  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

St.  Paul  ordains  Titus,  we  find,  as  well  as  Timothy ;  and 
when  he  writes  to  these  two  men  he  tells  them  that  they, 
and  not  the  two  subordinate  orders  that  were  under  them, 
are  to  ordain  new  presbyters  and  deacons. 

To  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  possible  resting- 
ground  for  presbyterian  ordination  in  the  New  Testament 
is  an  entire  delusion.  Who  were  the  two  persons  that  are 
stated  to  have  ordained  the  presbyters  and  deacons  as  they 
travelled  about  on  their  missionary  tours  or  were  for  a 
time  confined  to  particular  places,  like  Timothy  and  Titus 
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in  Ephesus  and  Crete  respectively?  Was  it  not  the 
Apostles  only,  and  other  men  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  who 
shared  the  episcopate  in  the  first  order  with  the  Apostles 
themselves  ?  There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  the  whole 
of  the  Apostolic  age  where  a  mere  presbyter  is  ever  recorded 
to  have  ordained  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon.  Is  it  not  a  vain 
hope  for  outsiders  to  take  refuge  in  the  term  '  presbytery,' 
whereas  the  Greek  language  positively  asserts  that  they 
were  not  the  ordainers,  but  were  a  mere  appendage  with 
whoever  was  the  ordainer.  But  even  this  shadowy  pretext 
of  having  mere  presbyters  even  as  an  appendage,  as  used 
in  ordination  with  the  essential  source  or  cause  for  presby- 
terian  ordination,  is  further  taken  away  when  the  pre 
ponderance  of  evidence  goes  in  an  overwhelming  measure 
to  the  side  that  the  term  presbytery  means  the  Apostles, 
and  not  mere  presbyters. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  Nonconformists  looked  to  the  appen 
dage  for  ordination,  how  can  a  mere  appendage  do  without 
the  real  source  or  cause  of  the  ordination  ?  Who  is  now  in 
the  sad  ranks  of  Nonconformity  the  representative  of  St. 
Paul,  the  real  source  or  cause  along  with  the  appendage  ? 
How  can  the  appendage  by  itself  be  the  ordainer  ? 

The  reasoning  is  absurd.  It  is  just  as  if  we  believed  that 
the  presbyters  who  now  help  the  bishops  in  ordination  could 
ordain  without  the  bishop.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  the 
ordainer  is  the  bishop,  and  that  the  assisting  presbyters  are 
in  no  sense  the  ordainers?  To  depend  on  the  accompani 
ment  for  ordination  is  of  a  piece  with  saying  that  the  branch 
can  grow  without  the  tree,  or  a  train  go  without  the  engine. 

If  the  Anglican  Church  uses  the  presbyters  to  assist  the 
bishop  on  the  ground  that  the  text  in  i  Tim.  iv.  14  mean. 
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the  ordinary  presbyters,  she  is  utterly  wrong.  The  practice 
should  be  at  once  abolished  as  misleading,  unnecessary  and 
false.  The  voice  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
the  term  '  presbytery  '  means  the  Apostles.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  anything  else,  judging  from  the  usage  of  the  term 
1  presbyters '  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and,  indeed,  for  many 
years  after  the  Apostolic  times. 

Before  we  leave  the  Apostolic  age  let  us  say  that  Clement 
of  Rome  tells  us  that  '  the  Apostles  went  about  preaching 
through  countries  and  cities,  and  appointed  the  first-fruits  of 
their  conversions  to  be  bishops  and  deacons.'1  Now, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  the- whole  of  this  epistle  about 
bishops  or  presbyters,  which  were  then  synonyms,  ordain 
ing  presbyters  or  deacons.  No;  such  a  thing  was  not  heard 
of  in  the  Apostolic  age,  because  God  is  an  unchanging  God. 
His  laws  are  ever  the  same.  The  power  of  ordination  stays 
in  \.\\Q  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  when  the  Apostles 
were  in  the  first  order  as  well  as  when  Christ  Himself,  in 
His  ministerial  capacity,  was  in  the  first  order.  We  shall 
find  the  very  same  thing  true  when  we  come  to  the  third 
Christian  ministry — to  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons 
— that  the  power  of  ordination  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  order,  the  bishops. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Apostolic  age  and  taking  a  glance 
over  the  second  century,  we  find  that  there  is  not  one  single 
case  on  record  where  the  subordinate  orders  ever  ordained  a 
man.  We  ask  our  Nonconformist  friends  to  produce  even 
one  single  case  of  non-episcopal  ordination. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  century  we  find  the  same 
state  of  things.  We  do  not  know  of  one  single  case  of 

1  Clement  ad  Cor.,  cap.  42. 
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presbyteral  ordination  all  through  this  period  inside  the 
universal  Church. 

The  famous  Cyprian,  the  great  light  of  this  century, 
frequently  speaks  of  ordinations,  and  in  no  case  does  he 
mention  that  mere  presbyters  ever  ordained.  Cyprian 
ordained  his  own  clergy,  and  when  he  on  one  occasion 
ordained  a  man  named  Numidicus  to  be  a  presbyter,  he 
said :  '  And  when  God  permits,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  a 
larger  office.'1 

When  Origen  sought  admission  into  Holy  Orders,  he  did 
not  go  to  presbyters  to  lay  hands  on  him,  but  he  was 
ordained  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoc- 
tistus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  When  the  well-known  Novatian 
wanted  to  receive  ordination  that  could  be  regarded  by  the 
universal  Church  as  at  all  valid,  he  went  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Christendom  to  find  bishops  to 
ordain  him,  and  at  last  secured  three  from  remote  districts 
in  Italy,  who,  when  drunk,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  laid 
their  hands  upon  him.  Either  Origen  or  Novatian  could 
have  secured  any  number  of  presbyters  if  these  could  have 
given  valid  ordinations.  We  know  it  is  true  that  Novatian 
was  already  in  priest's  orders  when  he  sought  the  ordi 
nation,  or  consecration  we  speak  of;  but  this  is  only  a 
stronger  proof  of  what  we  assert,  that  none  but  bishops 
ordained  to  any  order,  whether  to  the  first,  second  or  third 
order.  This  very  case  of  Novatian  proves  not  only  our 
point,  but  also  shows,  as  we  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there 
was  at  this  time  a  separate  ordination  for  the  first  order. 
Another  case  to  prove  this  is  found  in  the  ordination  of 
Sabinus  in  the  place  of  Basilides,  about  whom  Cyprian 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xxxiv. 
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says  :  '  The  episcopate  was  conferred  on  him,  and  hands 
were  imposed  on  him  in  the  place  of  Basilides.'1 

We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  in  the  third  century  all 
Christendom  was  simply  filled  with  bishops,  as  well  as 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  indeed,  this  is  true  even  of  the 
second  century,  for  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  the 
multitude  of  bishops  who  attended  the  councils  held  in 
Asia  Minor  at  this  time  on  the  Easter  question. 

Now,  we  may  well  ask,  What  was  the  use  of  such  a  class 
of  men  as  bishops,  if  they  had  no  office  different  from  the 
presbyterate  or  the  diaconate?  They  were  a  perfectly 
useless  element  in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  if  they 
had  no  functions  different  from  the  other  two  orders.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  functions  different  from 
the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate.  And  when  there  were 
so  many  bishops — bishops  in  our  modern  sense — all  over 
Christendom  in  the  third  century,  why  should  mere 
presbyters  take  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  the 
bishops?  To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  presbyters  at 
this  time  ordained  is  perfectly  absurd,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  necessity  for  such  a  thing,  when,  as  we  have  shown, 
Christendom  was  now  literally  filled  with  bishops.  In  fact, 
there  were  far  too  many  bishops  at  this  time.  Their 
dioceses  must  have  been  no  larger  than  parishes  with  us. 
We  venture  to  say  that  numbers  of  London  parishes  are 
more  populous  than  the  dioceses  in  the  time  of  Cyprian. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  when  Christendom 
was  filled  with  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  the  second 
order  should  assume  the  functions  of  the  first,  and  ordain 

1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixvii. 
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men  for  the  sacred  ministry.  Those  who  think  that  pres 
byters  ordained  at  this  time,  as  well  as  bishops,  must  deny 
that  Christendom  was  full  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  draw  one's  pen  through 
the  whole  of  Cyprian's  epistles,  and  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  those  of  the  next  and  following  ages. 
Indeed,  it  would  mean  that  we  should  reject  all  history  of 
every  kind,  and  reject  the  Holy  Bible  itself  as  a  historical 
book.  But  we  cannot  reject  either  history  or  the  Bible ; 
they  are  both  true,  and  therefore  at  the  time  in  question 
there  were  numbers  of  bishops  all  over  the  Christian  world, 
and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  idle  men,  and 
that  they  made  the  presbyters  perform  the  episcopal  duties 
that  they  were  too  dilatory  to  perform  themselves.  No,  we 
shall  not  attribute  such  idleness  to  the  episcopate  of 
Cyprian's  time;  though  all  who  say  that  presbyters  per 
formed  episcopal  functions  at  this  time  do  so.  Without 
knowing  it,  their  theory  forces  them  to  believe  that  the 
bishops  of  the  third  century  were  idle  men,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  they  were  the  most  indefatigable, 
energetic  workers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  the  contrary  from  Firmillian's 
long  epistle  to  Cyprian  is  this:  'All  power  and  grace  is  in 
the  Church  in  which  the  presbyters  preside,  and  have  the 
power  of  baptizing  and  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  of 
ordaining.'1  'Omnis  potestas  et  gratia  in  ecclesia  con- 
stituta  sit,  ubi  prgesident  majores  natu  qui  et  baptizandi,  et 
manuum  imponendi,  et  ordinandi,  possident  potestatem.' 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  applying  these  words  to 
the  second  order  in  the  Christian  ministry  ?  In  the  face  of 
what  we  have  said,  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  think 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv. 
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that  Firmillian  meant  the  mere  presbyters  in  this  passage. 
As  we  have  said  repeatedly,  the  first  order  are  frequently 
called  presbyters.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  when  the  terms  presbyters 
and  bishops  were  applied  indifferently,  by  some  writers,  to 
the  first  order;  both  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
do  this.  Whereas,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  these  terms  were 
applied  indifferently  to  the  second  order.  The  greatest 
bishops  in  Christendom  in  the  third  century  are  called 
presbyters.  Cyprian  is  frequently  called  a  presbyter,  so  are 
Cornelius  and  Stephen,  and  all  other  leading  bishops  like 
them.  Let  our  readers  consult  our  remarks  on  this  matter 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  they  will  be  convinced  that 
Firmillian  meant  the  bishops  when  he  used  the  above 
words  about  the  presbyters.  To  understand  it  in  any  other 
way  would  contradict  the  universal  practice  of  Christendom 
at  this  time — which  was  for  the  first  order  to  ordain.  Of 
course,  no  scholars  would  believe  that  Firmillian  meant  the 
mere  presbyters ;  but  we  want  to  address  ourselves  to 
ignorant  Nonconformists  as  well  as  to  our  educated 
ministry  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
we  wish  all  men  to  understand  us. 

Harrison  wrote  on  this  subject  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  our  clergy,  but  evidently  a 
Puritan.  He  says  that  Firmillian  here  meant  the  mere 
presbyters ;  and  he  also  says  that  Irengeus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  use  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  for  the 
second  order,  just  as  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  testimony  of  such  a  man  is  worth  nothing.     In  a 
lower    category,   again,    we    place    Powell,1    a    Wesleyan 
minister,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  on  this  subject 
Powell  on  '  Apostolic  Succession.' 
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and  follows  in  the  wake  of  Harrison.1  When  Powell  speaks 
of  Firmillian's  words,  he  leaves  out  the  word  'the'  before 
the  word  presbyters,  lest  his  deluded  followers  might  think 
that  the  first  order  was  meant  if  he  gave  the  substantive 
the  dignity  of  the  article.  This  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with 
the  Nonconformists'  action  in  the  Reformation  times,  when 
they  changed  the  word  '  we '  into  '  ye  '  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  so  as  to 
give  the  power  of  ordaining  into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  to 
whom  it  was  said,  '  Look  ye  out  men,'  whom  '  we,'  the 
Apostles,  not  'ye,'  the  laity,  may  set  over  the  business  in 
hand.  Such  devices  are  despicable.  If  men  alter  the  Holy 
Bible,  what  would  they  not  do  ?  We  cannot  help  saying 
that  such  men  are  traitors  to  God,  and  His  Christ,  and  His 
Church. 

There  is  no  case  at  all,  not  one  single  case,  of  presbyteral 
ordination  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Let  our 
readers  study  the  epistles  of  Cyprian  and  the  writings  of 
his  contemporaries  and  followers,  and  they  will  see  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  entertain  the  notion 
for  one  moment  that  at  any  time  all  through  the  second 
and  third  centuries  ordination  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  except  the  first  order. 

We  now  leave  the  third  century  and  come  to  the  fourth. 
We  think  it  truly  deplorable  that  celebrated  men  like  the 
late  Dr.  Lightfoot  should  join  hands  with  such  writers  as 
Harrison  and  Powell,  and  all  such  enemies  of  the  truth. 
Is  it  not  an  awful  thing  to  try  and  make  men  believe  such 
false  theories,  and  to  imagine  that  the  mere  appendage,  as 
we  have  called  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  should 
1  Harrison,  '  Whose  are  the  Fathers  ?' 
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have  power  to  ordain  ?  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  hold  out 
hope  where  there  is  no  hope,  and  say  '  peace  '  where  all  is 
war.  We  consider  it  murderous,  spiritually  murderous, 
for  any  educated  men  to  try  and  persuade  non-episcopal 
communities  that  they  have  valid  orders.  It  is  spiritually 
criminal  to  do  so.  Better,  infinitely  better,  to  probe  deep 
the  wound.  If  life  comes  at  all,  it  is  in  this  way.  No  one 
but  common  fanatics,  or  even  madmen,  could  maintain  for 
a  moment  that  the  New  Testament  or  ecclesiastical  history 
justifies  them  in  having  presbyteral  or  lay  ordination. 
There  are  absolutely  no  orders  at  all  outside  the  bishop's 
ordination. 

The  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Wes- 
leyan  ministers  are  all  mere  laymen.  It  makes  one's  heart 
bleed  to  think  of  such  wholesale  havoc  of  immortal  souls. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  these  communities  are  lost,  but  we 
say  they  are  living  like  people  who  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  may  choose  wives  and  never  get  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  performed,  thinking  such  a  thing  unnecessary  and 
formal,  that  their  choice  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,  and  this  was  enough ;  but  we  know  how  society 
would  regard  such  persons,  even  though  their  offspring 
were  ever  so  beautiful.  Without  due  formality  in  all 
marriages,  those  who  contract  them,  as  well  as  their  off 
spring,  would  be  ostracized  by  all  respectable  citizens. 
Now,  all  non-episcopal  communities  are  precisely  in  this 
relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  not  too  severe  a  simile.  We 
hope  it  may  excite  the  indignation  of  respectable  Noncon 
formists  against  their  own  communions.  The  above  people 
call  their  offspring  children,  but  the  State  will  not  recognise 
them  as  such,  nor  allow  them  to  be  heirs  to  property 
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How  do  Nonconformists  like  to  be  told  that  they  have  no 
valid  baptism,  and  none  but  laymen  to  minister  to  them  ? 

When  we  come  to  the  fourth  century,  the  proofs  that 
episcopal  ordination  was  universal  are  perfectly  clear. 

Jerome  says :  '  What  does  a  bishop  do  except  in  the  case 
of  ordination  which  a  presbyter  may  not  do  P'1 

Chrysostom  says :  '  For  in  the  power  of  ordination  only 
have  bishops  gone  above  presbyters.'2 

Epiphanius  says  :  '  The  order  of  bishops  is  the  pro 
genitor  of  Fathers,  for  it  begets  Fathers  to  the  Church  ;  the 
order  of  presbyters  cannot  beget  Fathers,  but  begets  sons  to 
the  Church  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  but  not  Fathers  or 
teachers.'3 

We  might  give  quotation  after  quotation  to  show  that 
bishops  were  the  only  order  that  could  ordain,  but  we  shall 
not  trouble  our  readers.  We  give  one  quotation  from  the 
celebrated  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  this 
time,  to  show  how  absolutely  useless  it  was  for  anyone  to 
expect  that  valid  ordination  could  be  given  by  presbyters — 
mere  presbyters.  The  quotation  is  this  :  '  Now,  such  a 
person  is  the  notorious  Ischyras,  who  was  never  ordained  by 
the  Church ;  and  when  Alexander  admitted  the  presbyters 
that  had  been  constituted  by  Melitius,  he  was  not  even 
numbered  amongst  them,  and  therefore  was  not  constituted 
from  that  quarter.  By  what  means,  then,  did  Ischyras 
become  a  presbyter  ?  By  whom  was  he  constituted  ?  By 
Colluthos  ?  for  this  is  the  only  supposition  that  remains. 
But  it  is  well  known,  and  no  one  has  any  doubt  about  the 

1  Hieron.  ad  Evagrium,  torn.  ii. 

2  Chrisos.  Expositio  in  I  Tim.,  horn,  xl.,  torn.  xi. 
s  Epiphanius  adv.  Hser.,  lib.  iii. 
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matter,  that  Colluthos  died  a  presbyter,  and  that  every  hand 
of  his  was  invalid,  and  that  all  who  were  constituted  by  him 
in  his  schism  became  laymen.'1 

•  Now,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  this.  It  tells  us  most 
plainly  that  presbyteral  ordination  is  of  no  possible  use ; 
that  it  is  not  ordination  at  all.  This,  coming  from  the 
great  Athanasius,  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  makes  it  doubly  important. 

Athanasius  was  a  man  who  stood  up  against  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  favour  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  was 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Christendom.  His 
statement  that  Ischyras  had  received  no  orders  because  he 
was  ordained  by  a  man  who  died  a  presbyter  is  decisive.  To 
resist  such  testimony  would  be  nothing  short  of  madness. 

In  this  same  age  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the 
very  strongest  language  condemns  a  man  called  ^Erius  for 
saying  that  a  presbyter  could  ordain.  Epiphanius  regarded 
yErius  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  says  that  Epiphanius  stigmatized  the  opinion  of  yErius 
as  '  frantic.' 

All  ordinations,  without  one  single  exception,  were  per 
formed  by  bishops  at  this  time,  and  anyone  who  thought 
that  presbyters  could  ordain  was  considered  quite  outside 
the  Church.  There  is  no  instance  in  this  century  of  one 
single  case  of  presbyteral  ordination  inside  the  ''Church. 
Christendom  was  crowded  'with  bishops  and  archbishops 
from  end  to  end,  and  there  was  no  possible  necessity  for 
presbyters  to  meddle  with  ordinations.  The  Church  was 
of  one  voice  in  receiving  nothing  but  episcopal  ordinations. 
What  have  our  opponents  now  got  to  say  ?  Let  us  hear. 
*  1  '  Sancta  Synodos  Alexandria  in  Egypto,'  etc.,  torn.  i. 
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Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  Jerome  to  say  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  us  the 
following  words  from  this  Father:  'At  Alexandria,  from 
Mark  the  Evangelist  down  to  the  time  of  the  bishops 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the  presbyters  always  nominated  as 
bishop  one  chosen  out  of  their  own  body  and  placed  in  a 
higher  grade ;  just  as  if  an  army  were  to  appoint  a  general? 
or  deacons  were  to  choose  from  their  own  body  one  whom 
they  knew  to  be  diligent  and  call  him  archdeacon.'1 

Now,  this  does  not  say  that  the  presbyters  at  Alexandria 
ordained  their  bishops,  it  merely  states  that  the  presbyters 
elected  the  bishops.  We  ourselves  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  amongst  the  presbyters  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher, 
Ireland,  when  the  present  Dr.  Stack,  the  worthy  bishop  of 
this  diocese,  was  elected,  and  we  voted  for  him  on  account 
of  his  good  ruling  power  and  organizing  faculty. 

Now,  none  would  say  that  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  electing  Dr.  Stack  also  ordained  him.  Of 
course  they  did  not.  To  argue  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  does,  that 
because  the  Alexandrian  presbyters  elected  their  bishops, 
therefore  they  ordained  him,  is  another  of  those  speculations 
of  the  learned  Doctor  that  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  false  reasoning.  It  contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth,  as  well  as  all  following 
centuries. 

To  support  his  theory,  the  Doctor  brings  forward  Hilary 
the  Deacon  to  say :  '  In  Egypt  the  presbyters  seal  if  the 
bishop  be  not  present.'2  Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  word 
'  seal '  means  confirm  as  much  as  it  means  ordain,  and 
more  so.  Even  Harrison,  that  vehement  advocate  for 

1  Hieron.  ad  Evagrium.  '2  Ambrosiaster  on  Ephes.  iv.  12. 
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Presbyterianism,  translates  the  word  to  mean  confirm.  It 
is  quite  certain  it  means  to  confirm  as  much  as  it  means 
to  ordain,  and,  of  the  two,  more  so. 

Dr.  Lightfoot's  argument  entirely  falls  to  the  ground. 
Eutychius,  a  tenth  century  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  tells  a 
similar  story  to  that  of  Jerome  and  Hilary,  only  that  he 
adds  to  it  by  saying  that  the  custom  of  presbyteral  ordina 
tion  at  Alexandria  did  not  cease  till  the  time  of  Alexander, 
that  is,  the  predecessor  of  Athanasius,  from  whom  we  gave 
the  above  quotation  about  Ischyras.  Jerome  says  that  this 
custom  was  in  Alexandria  from  the  Apostles'  days  till  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  who  held  the  See  of  Alexandria  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Eutychius  says  the  custom 
stayed  in  the  Church  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  held 
this  see  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Between 
Dionysius  and  Alexander  four  bishops  had  intervened — 
Maximus,  Theonas,  Peter  and  Achillas.  The  testimony  of 
Eutychius  is  therefore  no  use  at  all,  it  is  wholly  false.  It 
quite  contradicts  the  statement  of  Jerome.  Even  Light- 
foot  admits  that  it  is  thoroughly  unreliable  testimony. 

Now,  we  might  ask,  If  it  were  the  custom  at  Alexandria  for 
presbyters  to  ordain,  why  did  not  Origen  get  presbyters  to 
ordain  him  and  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  bishops  as 
he  did  ?  Why,  of  course  the  reason  is  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  presbyteral  ordination  inside  the  Catholic 
Church.  Jerome  does  not  mean  at  all  that  presbyters 
ordained  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.  He  does  not  say  so  at 
all.  Lightfoot1  adds  to  Jerome's  statement,  and  says  that 
he  did  mean  it,  though  he  does  not  state  it,  and  the  only 
reason  the  learned  Doctor  gives  for  his  assertion  is  the 
1  Lightfoot  on  Phil.,  p.  231. 
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double  rendering  of  the  word  '  seal,'  as  used  by  Hilary  the 
Deacon.  Dr.  Lightfoot  must  have  certainly  been  reduced 
to  extremities  before  he  could  have  consented  to  make  use 
of  so  absurd  an  argument ;  and  to  quote  an  equivocal  word 
of  Hilary  the  Deacon  to  make  Jerome  mean  what  he  does 
not  say  at  all,  is  certainly  a  deplorable  method  of  reasoning. 
No ;  the  presbyters  at  Alexandria  did  not  ordain  their 
bishop.  We  are  not  going  to  believe  Eutychius,  a  tenth- 
century  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  His  gross  addition  to 
Jerome's  story  sets  aside  his  evidence  as  valueless  and  false, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  even  Dr.  Lightfoot  admitted  this. 

In  the  face  of  all  we  have  said  about  the  multitudes  of 
bishops  all  over  Christendom  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  pres 
byters  ordained  anywhere.  Demetrius  and  Dionysius  were 
not  the  stamp  of  men  to  inculcate  presbyteral  ordination. 
Such  a  thing  as  is  supposed  to  have  existed  at  Alexandria  for 
the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  is  out  of  the  question,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  in  all  other  places  of  Christendom 
bishops  were  the  only  men  to  ordain.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  possible  foundation  for  saying  that  the  Alexandrian 
presbyters  ordained  their  bishops,  except  the  equivocal 
word  seal,  as  used  by  Hilary.  To  say  that  Jerome  states 
this  is  to  make  him  tell  a  lie.  No  unprejudiced  scholars 
would  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  Alexandrian  pres 
byters  ordained  their  bishop,  in  the  face  of  the  over 
whelming  evidence  on  the  other  side.  We  have  no  doubt 
at  all  about  it.  It  is  completely  certain  episcopal  ordination 
was  the  rule  here  as  well  as  in  all  other  Churches. 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
does  not  tell  his  readers  that  Jerome  is  explaining  that 
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bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  New  Testament  were  the 
same  ;  and  he  actually  cites,  in  proof  of  this,  the  passage 
in  Acts  xx.,  where  the  elders  of  Ephesus  were  summoned 
to  Miletus,  and  St.  Paul  calls  these  same  elders  bishops. 
Jerome  did  not  mean  at  all  that  the  bishops  and  pres 
byters  of  his  own  time  or  those  in  the  two  centuries  after 
the  Apostolic  age  were  the  same ;  but  he  says  that  they 
•were  not  the  same ;  that  the  bishops  were  distinguished 
from  the  presbyters,  since  the  Apostolic  age,  by  the  former 
having  power  to  ordain  and  the  latter  not.  How,  then, 
could  Jerome  mean  that  presbyters  did  ordain  in  Alexandria? 
Such  reasoning  is  certainly  absurd. 

Jerome  says  nothing  whatever  against  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  establish,  namely,  that  bishops  only  are  the  ones 
that  ordained. 

Jerome's  statement  that  bishops  were  appointed  to 
prevent  schism  does  not  prove  at  all  that  a  time  was  when 
there  was  no  first  order.  No ;  because  he  speaks  of  the 
schisms  at  Corinth  in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  that  bishops  were 
appointed  after  this  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Neither  does  Jerome  mean  that  bishops  were  not  of  Divine 
origin  when  he  says  that  it  was  rather  by  the  custom  of  the 
Church  than  by  Divine  appointment  that  they  held  the 
first  place ;  for  when  he  admits  that  bishops  were  ap 
pointed  immediately  after  the  Corinthian  schism  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  this  is  an  admission  that  epis 
copacy  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Apostles,  and,  consequently,  is  of  Divine  appointment. 
But  Jerome  does  not  say  that  episcopacy  was  not  of  Divine 
appointment ;  he  merely  draws  a  comparison  between  it 
and  the  presbyterate,  and  says  that  this  latter  was  subject 
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to  the  first  order  more  by  the  custom  of  the  Church  than 
by  Divine  appointment.  Now,  Jerome  could  not  possibly 
mean  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons  under  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  not  in  this  position  by  Divine  appointment,  for 
it  is  certain  that  they  were.  Neither  can  he  mean  that  the 
first  order  in  the  Apostolic  age  was  not  of  Divine  appoint 
ment,  for  as  he  expressly  states  that  bishops  succeeded  the 
Apostles,  he  could  not  mean  that  such  men  were  not 
Divinely  appointed. 

But  suppose  Jerome  were  to  say  that  bishops  were  not  of 
Divine  appointment,  we  should  not  believe  him  when  all 
other  Fathers  say  the  reverse.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
Jerome  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  shameful  to  make 
the  Fathers  say  what  is  false.  All  the  enemies  of 
episcopacy  make  Jerome  do  so :  they  make  him  mean 
what  he  never  states. 

The  statement  of  Augustine  that  he  was  not  very  much 
superior  to  Jerome  is  to  be  taken  entirely  in  the  sense  of 
the  humility  of  this  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  it 
does  not  mean  in  the  least  that  episcopacy  was  not  of 
Divine  origin.  Do  not  all  good  men  have  lowly  thoughts 
of  themselves  and  their  offices  ?  And  Augustine,  in 
addressing  a  presbyter  like  Jerome,  might  well  consider 
himself  small  in  comparison. 

Hilary  the  Deacon  does  not  mean,  any  more  than  Jerome, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same.  He  merely 
says  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  New  Testament 
were  the  same,  but  not  those  of  subsequent  ages.  Hilary 
is  perfectly  plain  in  saying  so.  Dr.  Lightfoot  confounds 
the  statements  of  Hilary  about  the  New  Testament  bishops 
and  presbyters  as  being  the  same  with  the  bishops  and 
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presbyters  of  after  ages,  which  were  not  the  same.  Let 
our  readers  consult  Hilary  and  Jerome,  and  they  will  see 
that  we  are  making  these  two  Fathers  tell  the  truth,  and 
that  Dr.  Lightfoot  compels  them  to  tell  what  is  false,  by 
saying  that  they  meant  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the 
ages  after  the  Apostolic  times. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  presbyteral  ordination, 
so  far  as  Jerome  and  Hilary  are  concerned.  No ;  these 
Fathers  could  not  contradict  the  universal  custom  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  which  custom  was  that  bishops,  and 
bishops  only,  were  the  men  that  ordained.  And  there  is 
no  second  or  third  century  evidence  whatever  even  «to  hint 
at  the  thought  that  the  Alexandrian  presbyters  were  in  the 
habit  of  ordaining  their  bishops.  We  must  wait  for  such 
hints  till  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Hilary  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  Jerome  does  not  even  hint  at  such  a  thing ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  even  Hilary  does  not  say  so,  unless 
we  force  into  the  word  '  seal '  the  word  '  ordain,'  but  to 
do  so  does  violence  to  all  antiquity. 

The  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra  is  also  used  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  in  favour  of  presbyteral  ordination.  Here,  again, 
we  find  that  the  learned  Doctor  is  entirely  wrong.  He 
builds  his  whole  theory  on  a  disputed  reading  of  this 
canon,  where  one  Greek  letter  only  is  the  thing  which  is 
disputed. 

Lightfoot  says  the  word  Trpea-fivTepovs  in  this  canon 
should  read  Trpe<r/3vTepois,  so  as  to  make  the  presbyters 
the  ordainers  as  well  as  the  Chorepiscopoi,  but  he  is  utterly 
wrong.  The  correct  reading  is  the  accusative,  and  not  the 
dative. 

This  council  of  Ancyra  was  held  in  A.D.  314,  and  we 
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know  that  at  this  time  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  such  a 
thing  as  presbyterian  ordination.  To  believe  that  this  kind 
of  ordination  had  been  the  practice  of  the  universal  Church 
up  to  this  time  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we  have 
already  stated  about  the  first  three  centuries.  The  canon 
in  question  is  this  :  It  is  not  lawful  for  Chorepiscopi  to 
ordain  priests  or  deacons,  much  less  the  priests  of  the  city, 
unless  they  are  permitted  in  writing  by  the  bishops  in  each 
parish  (diocese). 

The  canon  simply  means  this  :  The  country  bishops 
were  not  allowed  to  ordain  the  clergy  for  the  country,  much 
less  would  they  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  the  towns.  There 
can  be  nothing  plainer  than  this.  To  make  the  priests  of 
the  towns  ordainers  is  absurd.  Such  an  interpretation  goes 
straight  against  the  universal  practice  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  as  we  have  shown.  To  read  a  dative  into  the 
word  used  in  the  original  for  priests  or  presbyters  is  against 
all  reason.  The  canon,  in  Greek,  is  this  : 

'  XtopeTrio-KoVois  p-r]  f£elva.i  7T/oeo-/3t>Te/30vs  77  SIOLKOVOVS  XeLP°: 
TOVf.lv  aAAa  /j,r)V  //.^Se  Trpf.(rf3vTfpov<s  TrdAews,  )(u>pls  TOD 


Manuscripts  differ  in  the  reading  of  the  word 
before  TroAews.  Some  MSS.  have  the  dative 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the  evidence  against  it  is  overwhelm 
ing.  No  unprejudiced  scholars  would  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  dative  was  in  the  original.  We  refer  our  readers 
for  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter  to  Routh,  '  Reliqu.  Sac.,' 
vol.  iii.,  and  after  studying  the  evidence  of  the  case,  they 
will  be  convinced  that  the  dative  is  a  false  reading. 
1  '  Lambeth  Codex.  Canonum,'  p.  90. 
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To  depend  a  whole  theory  on  a  single  letter  in  a  word  is 
so  weak  a  manner  of  arguing  that  we  leave  this  part  of  our 
subject.  We  will  now  say  just  a  few  words  about  the 
functions  of  the  second  and  third  orders.  We  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  bishops,  and  bishops 
only,  had  the  right  to  ordain  after  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
that  in  the  Apostolic  age  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and 
men  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  the  only  ordainers. 

The  functions  of  the  second  order  are  to  represent  God 
to  man,  and  man  to  God.  God  is  represented  to  man  first 
of  all  by  preaching.  We  can  tell  people  all  that  God  is  in 
Himself,  and  all  that  God  has.  Then  God  is  represented 
to  man  by  the  clergyman  declaring  to  him  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  name  of  Christ.  This  is  done  every  time  the 
Absolution  is  read.  Again,  God  is  represented  to  man  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  baptism  people 
are  brought  into  covenant  relationship  with  God  through 
Christ ;  in  the  Holy  Communion  they  are  told  of  all  they 
have  from  God  in  Christ. 

Jerome  says  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  similar  to  the 
Jewish  ministry.  Well,  we  shall  not  go  fully  into  this  matter 
here.  We  rather  agree  with  Dr.  Light  foot  in  his  remarks 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  Christian  presbyters  are  never  even  once  called  sacrificing 
priests.  In  Hebrews  we  read  that  by  one  offering  Christ 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  and  that  '  where 
remission  is  effected,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin.' 
We  think  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  The 
Holy  Communion  is  a  memorial  sacrifice  of  the  one  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice,  once  made  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind, 
and  there  is  no  repetition  whatever  of  Christ's  perfect 
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offering.  By  that  one  offering  we  have  access  to  God.  By 
that  one  offering  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  eternal  death, 
and  purchased  for  us  all  that  eternity  can  afford.  By  that 
one  death  for  sin,  we  are  told  to  die  to  all  sin,  and  if  not, 
the  other  blessings  will  be  of  little  use  to  us. 

Sacerdotalism  is  never  mentioned  by  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  or  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  began  with  Tertullian  and  Polycrates,  and 
Hippolytus  and  Cyprian  fanned  it  into  a  blaze,  so  that  ever 
since  their  time  it  has  never  been  extinguished.  If  by 
sacerdotalism  is  meant  the  offering  to  God  of  the  memorial 
sacrifice,  we  fully  agree  with  it ;  but  we  deny  that  Christ's 
one  perfect  sacrifice  needs  repetition.  It  most  certainly  does 
not.  The  rubric  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  teaches 
us  that  the  Anglican  Church  would  have  us  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  corporeal  presence  whatever  in  the  elements 
in  the  Holy  Communion.  Indeed,  to  believe  such  a  thing 
is  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  water  in  baptism, 
which  is  absurd.  Christ  is  present  to  the  soul  of  the  faithful 
receiver;  and  imbibing  His  very  nature,  His  love  and 
goodness,  and  all  His  virtues,  this  is  called  eating  the  flesh 
of  Christ  and  drinking  His  blood.  Let  our  readers  study 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  they  will  not  believe  after  that 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  transubstantiation.  However, 
we  cannot  see  any  possible  harm  in  people  calling  the 
spiritual  nourishment  which  they  receive  from  the  Holy 
Communion  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  nor  should  we 
call  it  heresy  to  say  that  these  are  conveyed  to  them 
hrough  the  elements ;  only  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
delieve  it. 
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Bishops,  of  course,  are  also  priests,  and  all  these  func 
tions  belong  to  them  also. 

The  functions  of  deacons  are  similar  to  those  of  priests, 
except  that  they  cannot  pronounce  the  Absolution,  nor  can 
they  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  wish  our 
readers  to  consult  Routh  on  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra, 
that  they  may  see  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  for 
the  reading  that  we  say  is  the  true  one.  We  ourselves  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  accusative,  and  not  the  dative,  is 
the  right  reading  of  the  word  in  question.  This  canon 
could  not  contradict  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity. 

To  interpret  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra  to  contradict 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  for  the  first  four  centuries 
would  be  absurd ;  besides,  the  Council  of  Ancyra  was 
merely  a  provincial  one,  and  has  no  weight  therefore,  com 
paratively  speaking.  This  canon  is  no  evidence  whatever 
against  the  episcopacy  of  the  first  four  centuries.  Episco 
pacy  was  also  the  government  of  the  universal  Church  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  even  still  the 
government  of  the  Anglican,  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
with  which  we  ask  all  outsiders  to  unite. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY    IN   THE   ENGLISH    CHURCH. 

WE  find  that  Christianity  has  been  in  England  from  a 
very  early  date.  It  was  most  probably  introduced 
from  Gaul  by  the  Asiatic  Mission,  whose  head  was  first 
Pothinus,  and  then  Irenaeus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century.  There  is  the  most  unquestion 
able  authority  for  saying  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
branch  of  the  universal  Church  in  Britain. 

Tertullian,1  the  great  African  writer  of  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  when  enumerating  the  various  nations  who 
believed,  speaks  of  the  haunts  of  the  Britons,  who  at  this 
time  were  in  revolt  against  Severus,  as  '  inaccessible  to  the 
Romans  but  subjugated  to  Christ.' 

Origen,  a  little  later,  says  :  '  When  has  Britain  before  the 
arrival  of  Christ  assented  to  the  religious  belief  in  one  God  ? 
But  now,  by  reason  of  the  Churches  which  occupy  the  ends 
of  the  world,  the  whole  earth  shouts  with  joy  to  the  God  of 
Israel.'2 

'  Virtus  Domini  Salvatoris,  et  cum  his  est  qui  ab   orbe 

1  Ter  adv.  Judseos,  vii. 

2  Origen,  Horn,  iv.,  in  Ezek.,  vertente  Hieron. 
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nostro,  in  Britannia  dividuntur  et  cum  his  qui  in  Mauri 
tania,  et  cum  universis  qui  sub  sole  in  nomine  Ejus 
crediderunt.  Vide,  ergo,  magnitudinem  Salvatoris,  quo- 
modo  in  toto  orbe  diffusa  est.'1 

Eusebius,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  says  : 

'That  some  of  the  disciples  should  reach  the  extremities 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  that  others  should  cross  the 
ocean  to  the  isles  called  Britannia,  I  no  longer  think  to  be 
the  work  of  mere  man,  much  less  of  poor  mean  men,  least 
of  all  of  deceivers  and  impostors.'2" 

Arnobius  Junior,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  says  : 

'  So  swiftly  runneth  His  Word,  that  whereas  for  so  many 
thousand  years  God  was  known  in  Judaea  alone,  now, 
within  a  few  years,  He  has  been  revealed  to  the  very 
Indians,  and  even  to  the  Britons  from  the  extreme  West.'3 

These  quotations  tell  us  in  the  plainest  way  that  Chris 
tianity  flourished  in  Britain  in  the  early  centuries.  When 
we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  have 
the  names  of  three  martyrs  who  suffered  in  Britain  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution  —  Alban,  Aaron  and  Julius. 
When  we  come  to  A.D.  314  we  have  the  British  Church 
emerging,  as  a  bride  from  her  chamber,  from  the  compara 
tive  obscurity  of  the  first  three  centuries,  fashionably  and 
gorgeously  robed  in  the  finished  dress  of  a  fully-organized 
Church  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons. 

At  the  Council  of  Aries,  held  in  A.D.  314,  we  have  the 
names  of  three  bishops,  a  priest  and  a  deacon  who  attended. 

1  Origen,  Horn,  vi.,  in  Luc.  I,  24  (Migne). 

2  Euseb.,  Dem.  Evang.,  iii.,  5  (Migne). 
:t  In  Psa.  cxlvii.  (Migne  Patr.). 
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'  Eborius,  Episcopus  de  civitate  Eboracensi. 

'  Restitutus,  Episcopus  de  civitate  Londonensi,  provincia 
suprascripta. 

'Adelphius,  Episcopus  de  civitate  Colonia  Londinensium. 

'Exinde,  Sacerdos,  presbyter. 

'  Arminius,  diaconos.'1 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  British  bishops  present  at 
the  first  general  council  held  in  A.D.  325  at  Nicsea,  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  also  probable  that  there  were  British  bishops 
at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  held  in  A.D.  347.  It  is  certain 
that  a  large  number  of  bishops  from  this  country  attended 
the  Council  of  Rimini,  held  in  A.D.  359. 

During  the  invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Saxons  here  in 
the  next  century  and  a  half  we  have  very  scanty  records  of 
the  British  Church.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  light 
flashes  forth  again  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  mid-day,  and 
we  have  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  the  celebrated 
British  historian,  Gildas ;  and  we  read  of  at  least  seven 
British  bishops  and  one  archbishop  at  this  time.  It  is  com 
pletely  certain  that  the  British  Church  of  the  first  six 
centuries  was  fully  recognised  as  a  true,  orthodox  branch  of 
the  universal  Church.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the 
Church  of  this  country  would  have  been  left  severely  alone, 
in  a  state  of  complete  isolation,  so  far  as  having  a  voice 
in  the  affaiis  of  the  universal  Church  is  concerned.  We 
should  never  think  of  summoning  the  Presbyterian,  Con 
gregational  or  Wesleyan  ministers,  or  other  Dissenters,  to 
our  synods  as  a  fully-recognised  ministry  of  the  universal 
Church ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  authority  to  be  ambas 
sadors  of  the  King  of  kings.  We  do  not,  we  could  not 
1  Haddon  and  Stubbs'  '  Concilia,'  7. 
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possibly,  recognise  these  communions  as  Churches  at  all. 
They  are  not  such.  Ignatius  says  that  without  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons,  there  is  no  Church,  and  the  well- 
known  Jerome  says  the  very  same,  although  he  is  often 
quoted  as  a  great  supporter  of  such  communions. 

We  do  not,  then,  recognise  as  any  part  of  the  universal 
Church  the  unauthorized  men  of  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  Had  we  been  in  a  similar  position  in  our  rela 
tion  to  the  universal  Church  during  the  first  six  centuries, 
we  should  most  certainly  not  have  received  the  very  smallest 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  continental  Churches.  But 
we  see  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  actually  the  case.  The 
British  Church  is  fully  recognised  as  a  genuine,  living, 
regularly-organized  branch  of  the  universal  Church.  Our 
bishops  and  clergy,  like  those  of  all  other  recognised 
branches  of  the  one  undivided,  universal  Church,  were 
received  at  the  various  councils  held  all  over  Christendom 
during  this  period  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  all  other 
bishops  and  clergy.  We  had  here  in  England  a  fully- 
organized  Church  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons, 
during  the  first  six  centuries.  Here,  then,  is  Apostolic 
succession,  pure  and  simple,  and  independent  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  The  British  bishops  and  clergy  must  have  been 
able  to  trace  their  orders  to  Apostolic  times,  or  the  conti 
nental  Churches  would  not  have  held  communion  with  them 
for  one  moment. 

The  Montanists  of  the  second  century  and  the  Nova- 
tianists  of  the  third  were  quite  as  orthodox  as  the  Puritans 
of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  they  were  called  Puritans,  and 
we  find  in  the  records  of  the  Church  of  the  present  day 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
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second  and  third  centuries.  But  did  the  universal  Church 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  hold  communion  with  the 
Montanists  and  Novatianists  ?  Did  the  universal  Church 
invite  to  her  synods  the  ministers  of  such  people  ?  No  ; 
most  certainly  not.  The  epistles  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage 
and  Cornelius  of  Rome  clearly  set  forth  how  particular  the 
early  Church  was  about  holding  communion  with  any  body 
of  Christians  not  having  the  doctrines  and  practices  and 
usages  of  the  universal  Church.  Consequently,  the  British 
bishops  and  clergy  would  never  have  been  invited,  as  they 
were — and  formally,  ceremoniously,  too — to  councils  of 
Catholic  Christendom  during  this  time,  unless  they  had 
been  a  fully-organized  branch  of  the  universal  Church. 

It  would  therefore  be  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Anglican  orders  are  derived  directly  from  the  Apostles, 
wholly  apart  from  the  Roman  See.  Let  our  readers  take  up 
that  best  of  works  called  'Theophilus  Anglicanus,'  and 
therein  they  will  find  the  most  evident  traces  of  our  Church 
having  been  of  Oriental  extraction,  'and  not  Roman  or 
Western  at  all.  The  form  of  blessing  used  by  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  is  slightly 
different.  The  position  or  attitude  of  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  held  up  in  blessing  the  people  is  different  in  both 
Churches.  Not  long  since,  in  Ireland,  the  figure  of  the 
hand  of  a  priest  was  found  with  the  eastern  position  of  the 
fingers,  proving  to  demonstration  the  Oriental-  or  Greek 
origin  of  our  British  Churches,  as  founded  here  by  the 
missions  of  the  aged  Pothinus,  and  then  the  celebrated 
Irenaeus,  Bishops  of  Lyons  or  Gaul,  who,  in  their  turn,  had 
come  from  Asia  Minor,  and  brought  with  them  to  Gaul 
Eastern  customs  and  usages  of  the  Church.  Therefore  we 
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can  rest  with  perfect  peace  on  the  historical  fact,  that 
Anglican  orders  can  be  traced  to  Apostolic  times,  through 
the  British  Church,  quite  independently  of  the  Roman  See. 
This  is  an  established  historical  fact,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  one  moment  to  deny. 

In  order  to  convert  the  heathen  Saxons,  who  for  a 
century  and  a  half  had  been  spreading  themselves  over  this 
country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  a  Roman  mission,  headed 
by  Augustine,  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  was  sent  to  this  country  in  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  This  mission  was  comparatively  unsuccessful. 
The  preachers  of  '  the  everlasting  Gospel '  were  in  most 
cases  repulsed  with  ignominious  failure  by  the  fierceness 
and  cruelty  of  the  heathen  Saxons,  and  the  only  parts  of 
Britain  that  can  lay  claim  to  having  received  Christianity 
from  Rome  are  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester. 
All  the  rest  of  the  country  was  evangelized  by  Celtic 
missions,  headed  by  Aidan,  who  came  fiom  the  monastery 
at  Hi  in  Scotland,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Lindisfarne, 
now  called  Holy  Island,  situated  on  the  north-east  coast, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  river  Tweed.  These  two  missions, 
the  Celtic  and  the  Roman,  worked  independently  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons,  till,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Churches 
became  united  to  the  Roman  Church  under  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  a  Greek  monk, 
and  was  born,  like  St.  PauJ,  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 

Henceforth,  then,  in  the  English  Church,  there  is  a 
double  Apostolic  succession  of  the  Christian  ministry — a 
succession  through  the  British,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  other 
Celtic  Churches,  and  also  through  the  Roman  Church  by 
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Augustine.  And  in  addition  to  this  double  line  of  Apostolic 
succession,  there  is  the  fact  that  David,  a  prelate  and 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  received  his  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  a  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
threefold  cord  of  Apostolic  succession  in  Anglican  orders. 
This  triple  line  of  Apostolic  succession  has  remained  in 
the  Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day,  and  will  do  so, 
we  are  sure,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  fact  is  the  Anglican  Church  is  apparently  destined  to 
be  the  mistress  of  all  Churches.  She  will  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer  till  her  ranks  are  swelled  so  fully  that  other 
national  Churches  will  become  insignificant  before  her. 
The  Anglican  Church,  being  sound  in  all  essentials,  must 
win  her  way  over  the  heathen  world,  and  become  an  object 
of  admiration  and  love  to  all  other  Churches. 

There  is  no  use  in  the  Roman  Church  pretending  to 
discredit  our  orders  in  the  English  Church  on  the  ground 
of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  irregular  about  it.  There  never  has  been 
a  more  valid  consecration  or  one  better  authenticated. 

We  need  not  go  into  this  matter  here,  as  there  are  so 
many  treatises  on  the  subject  which  have  dealt  exhaustively 
with  it,  and  proved  beyond  all  possible  doubt  that 
Parker's  consecration  was  as  valid  as  that  of  any  other 
prelate  that  ever  lived  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  The 
Nagg's  Head  story  is  universally  known  to  be  an  unmixed 
fable,  invented  by  the  wicked  Roman  Church  to  discredit 
our  orders. 

If  any  weak-minded  clergymen  get  this  book  into  their 
hands  and  begin  to  think  that  they  have  not  valid  orders 
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in  the  English  Church,  let  them  know  that  the  ordinations 
or  consecrations  of  the  bishops  in  the  second  and  third 
and  fourth  centuries  have  not  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  evidence  for  what  we  now  call  valid  consecration  as  we 
have  for  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker.  There 
fore,  if  Parker's  consecration  were  not  valid  when  he  was 
made  an  archbishop  by  four  prelates — Barlow,  Coverdale, 
Scorry,  and  Hodgkinson — there  would  not  be  the  least 
chance  of  expecting  validity  in  the  consecration  of  men 
like  Cyprian,  Cornelius,  Stephen  ;  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
bishop  of  ancient  times. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error 
in  all  Christendom.  No  wonder  that  the  Puritans  apply  to 
her  the  dreadful  words  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  :  'Babylon 
the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
earth.'1 

Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  had  to  allow 
Csesarea,  as  it  was  the  centre  of  Roman  civilization,  to  take 
the  first  place.  When  councils  were  held  in  Palestine  in 
the  second  century,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Chris 
tendom,  about  the  Easter  controversy,  we  read  that 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  presided,  though  Narcissus 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Cassius  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptolemais 
were  present.  If  any  Church  on  earth  would  have  been 
honoured  more  than  any  other  it  would  have  been  Jerusalem, 
but  we  see  that  Csesarea  became  more  important  in  a  civil 
capacity — took  the  precedence  of  the  sees  of  Palestine  in 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  So  Rome  must  give  way 
to  other  Churches  when  her  civil  greatness,  like  Jerusalem, 
is  outshone  by  cities  like  London. 
1  Rev.  xvii.  5. 
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Unstable  clergymen  who  leave  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  Roman  Church  must  be  certainly  lacking  in  com 
prehension.  If  they  want  elaborate  ritual  and  what  is 
called  High  Church  doctrine,  they  can  have  it  unmolested 
in  our  own  Church.  We  consider  a  Church  like  St.  Paul's 
of  Brighton  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Roman 
Church  so  far  as  ritual  is  concerned.  So  to  leave  our 
English  Church  and  join  the  Roman  on  the  ground  of 
our  not  having  valid  orders  betrays  extraordinary  ignorance. 
Some  men  may  be  led  on  to  join  the  Roman  Church 
through  other  fanatical  reasons.  To  all  such  persons  we 
should  say  they  ought  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  English 
Church  upon  them  ;  and  if  they  ever  leave  her  and  join 
the  Roman  Church,  they  should  publish  the  fact  that  the 
English  Church  is  as  true  a  branch  of  the  universal  Church 
as  the  Roman,  and  much  nearer  to  the  truth  so  far  as 
doctrines  are  concerned. 

We  have  no  possible  sympathy  with  men  like  the  late 
Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning ;  the  harm  such  men  do 
to  weak-minded  clergymen  and  the  ignorant  public  generally 
is  beyond  calculation.  They  may  have  been  exemplary  in 
their  lives,  yet  when  we  consider  that  they  have  been  such 
stumbling-blocks  to  thousands  of  poor  weak  souls  all  over 
England  we  are  forced  to  stigmatize  them  as  the  darkest 
clouds  our  Church  has  seen  for  many  ages. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See  are  abominable — we 
should  almost  say  fiendish.  To  build  up  a  castle  of  the 
purest  falsehood,  gathered  from  universally  rejected  forgeries 
of  the  Clementine  writings  (Homilies  and  Recognitions) 
and  the  False  Decretals,  as  they  are  called,  that  St.  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome  and  Primate  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
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therefore  the  Roman  See  must  be  the  head  of  all  sees,  and 
its  bishops  infallible,  these  are  blasphemies  too  gross  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  any  cultured  and  educated  mind. 
We  earnestly  hope  her  head  may  be  lowered  more  and 
more,  and  that  she,  like  any  other  national  Church,  may 
be  content,  and  even  thankful,  to  be  allowed  to  take 
her  place  as  one  Church  among  the  other  Churches  of 
Christendom,  and  agree  with  the  Anglican  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  receive  us  all  into  full  communion  just  as 
we  were  in  the  early  ages.  Then,  being  all  one,  we  shall 
cause  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  believe  that  God,  the 
Father,  sent  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
'  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    RELATIVE    POSITION    OF    BISHOPS    IN    THE   CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

IN  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  we  have 
James  the  Just  as  the  first  bishop,  and  then  his 
brother  Symeon,  who  held  the  see  till  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  he  was 
martyred  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.1 
These  two  bishops  were  first  cousins  of  our  Saviour, 
being  the  sons  of  Mary  the  sister  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
Jerusalem,  then,  being  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  and 
having  for  its  first  two  bishops  kinsmen  of  our  Saviour, 
according  to  the  flesh,  we  might  expect  that  a  precedence 
would  have  been  given  to  this  see  over  all  others,  and  that 
such  precedence  would  have  continued  through  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  Church.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  When  we 
come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  some  fifty 
years  or  so  after  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon,  we  have 
Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  the  place  from 
which  all  Christianity  started,  when  the  Apostles  received 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost2 — 8wa.fi.Lv  TOV  ayiov  Trveu/xaros 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  23,  et  lib.  iv.,  cap.  22.       3  Acts  i.  8. 
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— on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  to  preach 
among  all  nations  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ;  we  have  this  See  of  Jerusalem 
holding  a  subordinate  position  to  the  See  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  councils 
were  held  all  over  Christendom  about  the  Easter  question ; 
and  when  such  councils  were  held  in  Palestine,  we  find  that 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  presided,  though  Narcissus, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  present,  as  well  as  Cassius  of 
Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptolemais.1 

If  any  Church  on  earth  could  claim  supremacy  over  all 
other  Churches,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  Jerusalem, 
but  no  trace  of  such  supremacy  exists  in  any  authentic 
document  whatsoever.  Even  in  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
not  to  mention  other  Churches  at  all,  Jerusalem  was  second 
to  Caesarea,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  civil 
greatness  of  the  latter  city.  Csesarea  was  one  of  the  leading 
Roman  cities  of  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem,  after  its  destruction 
by  Titus,  lost  all  its  importance  and  former  glory  as  the 
Holy  City,  the  type  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  '  the  city 
which  hath  foundations  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God.'2 
Types  and  shadows  were  things  of  the  past,  Jerusalem  is 
no  longer  to  remind  us  of  the  celestial  city,  with  gates  of 
pearl  and  streets  of  gold;  about  which  'glorious  things  are 
spoken,'3  'where  the  King  is  seen  in  His  beauty,'4  and 
'  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest,'5  and  into  which  'shall  enter  nothing  that  defileth, 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23-25. 

2  Heb.  xi.  10.  3  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3. 
4  Isa.  xxxiii.  17.                                         5  Job  Hi.  17. 
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neither  whatsoever  worketh  an  abomination,  or  maketh  a 
lie ;  but  those  that  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.'1 
No  ;  Jerusalem  had  lost  all  its  former  magnificence  as  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth  ;  it  had  lost  even  its  very  name. 
For  some  ages  after  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  it 
was  called  ^Elia.  Eusebius  says  : 

'The  city  of  the  Jews  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abandonment  for  them,  and  totally  stripped  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  also  inhabited  by  strangers,  the  Roman 
city  which  subsequently  arose,  changing  its  name,  was 
called  y£lia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  ^Elius  Adrian.'2 

The  civil  greatness  of  Jerusalem,  then,  being  lost,  its 
ecclesiastical  importance  went  with  it ;  and  instead  of 
remaining  on  an  equality  with  other  Churches  of  Palestine, 
or  being  superior  to  them,  it  sank  below  the  level  of 
Cassarea. 

It  is  radically  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  reason  why 
Csesarea  took  precedence  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  entirely 
because  of  civil  greatness. 

Passing  over  all  the  other  Churches  of  Christendom,  we 
come  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  we  ask  our  readers  to  stay 
with  us  a  little  while  in  the  Eternal  City,  that  we  may  take 
a  brief  survey  of  its  greatness,  and  compare  it  with  the. 
other  Churches  of  the  Christian  world.3 

The  See  of  Rome  claims  supremacy  over  all  other  sees. 
The  following  reasons  are  given  for  this  claim  : 

That  St.  Peter  had  a  supremacy  over  all  the  Apostles, 

1  Rev.  xxi.  27.  2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6. 

3  We  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  this  chapter  to  the  splendid 
work  of  Dr.  Salmon,  Provcst  of  T.  C.,  D.,  on  'Papal  Infallibility.' 
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and  was  Bishop  of  Rome ;  consequently  the  successors  in 
this  see  have  a  supremacy  over  all  other  sees. 

Let  us  see,  now,  if  these  assertions  will  bear  the  test  of 
examination.  We  shall  find  all  such  statements  crumbling 
into  dust  at  even  a  superficial  examination  of  them.  They 
are  like  castles  of  sand  built  by  children  on  the  sea-shore, 
to  be  demolished  by  the  first  dash  of  the  ocean's  merciless 
waves. 

Let  us  first  see  how  the  statement  that  Peter  had  a 
supremacy  over  the  other  Apostles  will  stand  the  test  of 
examination. 

The  texts  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  this  are  the  fol 
lowing  : 

<  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'1 

'  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren  ''2 — 
<rT77/ot£ov  TOVS  d8eX<f)Ovs  crow. 

'  Feed  my  sheep.'3 

Now,  these  texts  do  not  in  the  very  least  prove  that  St. 
Peter  had  a  supremacy  over  the  other  Apostles,  because 
these  very  texts  are  applicable  to  them  all. 

St.  Paul  tells  the  Ephesians  that  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
are  the  foundations  of  the  great  building  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the  chief  corner-stone.4  So 
we  see  that  Peter  is  not  the  only  stone  in  the  fabric  of  the 

1  St.  Matt.  xvi.  1 8,  19.  2  St.  Luke  xxii.  32. 

3  St.  Tobn  xxi.  16.  4  Fph*?.  ii.  20. 
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Church  of  the  living  God.  All  good  men  in  every  age  are 
foundation-stones  in  this  building. 

Then,  again,  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  was  given 
to  all  the  Apostles  as  well  as  to  Peter.  The  following  verses 
show  this  most  plainly  :  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heayen,  and  what 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'1 
'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them, 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.'2 

Here  we  have  the  very  same  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
given  to  all  the  Apostles.  Peter  is  not  singled  out  as  having 
the  supremacy  over  all  the  rest.  Again,  Peter  was  not  the 
only  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  strengthening  his  brethren. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  represented  as  'strengthening  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,'3  eirurTrjpifavTes  TO.S  ^vxa?  TWV  fjM0rjT(av. 
When  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans,  he  is  said  to 
'strengthen'  them4 — 'eis  TO  a-T^pi\6t]vai  iy./<as.'  When  he 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  also  says  that  Timothy 
'  strengthened '  them5 — Its  TO  o-T^/ot^ai  vpt?. 

The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  all  these  passages  for  the 
word  '  strengthen,'  so  that  Peter  was  not  the  only  Apostle 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  strengthening  God's  peop*le.  All 
the  Apostles  did  this. 

The  instructions  given  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
about  teaching  those  committed  to  their  charge  are  very 
similar  to  those  words  used  to  St.  Peter  by  our  Saviour  when 
He  said,  '  Feed  My  sheep.'  St.  Paul  charges  Timothy  and 
Titus  to  be  '  sound  in  faith,'  to  '  preach  the  Word.'  To 
'  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  gentle- 

1  St.  Matt,  xviii.  18.  2  St.  John  xxi.  23.  3  Acts  xiv.  22. 

4  Rom.  i.  ii.  5  i  Thess.  iii.  2. 
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ness.'     St.  Peter  tells  the  elders  to  '  feed  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  among  them.'1 

But,  though  St.  Peter  had  no  supremacy  over  the  Apostles, 
yet  he  was  the  one  who,  from  his  fervid,  impetuous,  zealous 
nature,  was  always  ready  to  come  to  the  front  when  others 
would  stay  behind.  When  our  Saviour  asks  any  question 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter  is  sure  to  be  the  one  to  speak.  On 
the  great  Day  of  Pentecost  Peter  was  the  one  to  stand  up 
and  preach  an  eloquent,  stirring  sermon  to  the  multitudes 
that  had  assembled,  and  thus  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  in  this  way  he  had  the  keys  to  open 
the  door  to  them.  He  was  the  first  also  who  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  as  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  ;  in  this  way 
he  also  opened  the  door  to  them. 

The  same  identity  of  character  is  found  in  Peter  wherever 
we  see  him,  whether  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  Acts.  He  is 
ever  first  in  word  and  deed,  his  impulsive  nature  could  not 
remain  quiet.  See  him  as  he  girds  his  fisher's  coat  about 
him  and  dashes  into  the  sea  to  greet  the  Saviour  on  the 
shore.  He  could  not  wait  till  the  boat  and  fishes  were 
brought  to  land.  See  him  when  he  falls  down. at  Jesus's 
feet,  and  says,  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord.'2  See  him  and  John  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple,  when  he  becomes  the  spokesman,  and  thus  addresses 
a  poor  lame  man  :  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such 
as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.'3 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  this  should  have  been  the 
spokesman  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and 
should   have  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  to   the 
1  I  Peter  v.  2.  "  St.  Luke  v.  3  Acts  iii.  6. 
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Gentiles  in  the  person  of  the  centurion,   Cornelius,   who 
belonged  to  the  Italian  band. 

No ;  Peter  had  no  supremacy  whatever  over  the  other 
Apostles.  His  taking  the  lead  was  simply  his  manner,  his 
disposition.  He  had  no  supremacy  over  his  fellow  Apostles 
during  our  Saviour's  three  years'  public  ministry,  and  he  had 
no  supremacy  over  them  after  our  Saviour  withdrew  His 
human  form  out  of  this  world  of  ours. 

At  the  council  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.,  James  the  Just, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  presides,  and  not  Peter  or  the  other 
Apostles.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  is 
represented  as  '  withstanding  Peter  .to  the  face  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed,'1  and  his  name  is  mentioned  as  inferior 
to  James  in  the  verse  beginning,  '  And  when  James,  Cephas 
and  John.'1 

Instead  of  Peter  having  a  supremacy,  as  he  appears  before 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  the  balance  is  on  the  other  side. 
All  reasonable  minds,  in  reading  over  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  will  be  convinced  that  Peter  took  the  lead  solely 
because  of  his  impetuous,  zealous,  fervid  nature.  He  could 
not  stand  in  a  retiring  position.  He  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
Martha,  and  his  opposite  in  disposition  in  Mary.  See  how 
Martha  rushes  out  to  meet  her  Lord,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
agony  addresses  Him  in  sad  tones  :  '  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.'  But  the  quiet,  retiring 
Mary  stays  in  the  house  in  lonely  grief.  See  Martha  again, 
so  much  cumbered  with  serving  when  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  were  her  brother's  guests ;  but  Mary  is  quietly 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  her  Lord,  hearing  His  words  of 
peace  and  comfort. 

1  Gal.  ii.  9,  14. 
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Now,  would  anyone  say  that  Martha  was  the  mistress  of 
Mary  because  the  former  was  so  active,  zealous,  impetuous, 
so  full  of  feeling ;  the  latter  so  quiet  and  retiring  ?  If 
people  persuade  us  that  Martha  had  a  supremacy  over  Mary, 
then  we  shall  believe  that  Peter  had  a  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles.  But  Martha  was  the  sister  of  Mary, 
and  there  was  no  supremacy ;  Peter  is  the  spiritual  brother 
of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  is  no  supremacy  in 
him  over  them  in  any  possible  way. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  statement  that  Peter  had  a 
supremacy  over  the  other  Apostles.  We  see  he  had  none 
whatever. 

We  quote  one  ecclesiastical  authority  on  this. subject,  and 
let  our  readers  ex  uno  discite  omnes.  Cyprian  says  :  '  And 
although  to  all  the  Apostles  after  His  resurrection  He  gives 
an  equal  power,  and  says,  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me, 
even  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whoseso 
ever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained  f  yet,  that  He  might 
se't  forth  unity,  He  arranged  by  His  authority  the  origin  of 
that  unity  as  beginning  from  one.  Assuredly  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  were  also  the  same  as  was  Peter,  endowed  with  a 
like  partnership  both  of  honour  and  power,  but  the  begin 
ning  proceeds  from  unity.1 

Now,  here  Cyprian  tells  us  in  the  plainest  possible  way, 
that  all  the  Apostles  had  the  same  power,  though  Peter,  as 
we  have  said,  was  a  leader  amongst  them.  He  took  this 
lead  because  of  his  impetuous,  zealous  nature,  and  not  from 
any  supremacy  he  had  received  from  Christ  over  the  other 
Apostles.  If  anyone  would  have  given  the  palm  to  St. 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  'Treatise  on  Unity,'  p.  380. 
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Peter,  it  would  have  been  Cyprian,  as  he  was  such  an 
advocate  for  unity  and  good  organization  ;  but  Cyprian 
makes  all  the  Apostles  equal,  though  Peter  is  a  leading  one. 

Let  us  now  see  if  Peter  has  any  possible  claim  to  be 
called  Bishop  of  Rome.  There  is  not  one  particle  of 
evidence,  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  show  that  St.  Peter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 
even  for  a  day. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having  '  the  care  of  all  the 
Churches.'  He  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  '  that 
he  longs  to  see  them,  that  he  might  impart  unto  them  some 
spiritual  gift ?1 —  Iva  TL  jueraSw  ^apicrfJLa  vfuv  Trvet'/iart/cbv  eis 
rb  o-TT/pix^7?1'011 — that  is  to  say,  St.  Paul  wished  to  confer 
upon  the  Roman  Church  some  Apostolic  gifts  or  bene 
dictions  ;  and  if  St.  Peter  were  there  at  this  time,  St.  Paul 
was  not  very  complimentary  to  him,  by  writing  in  this  way. 
Moreover,  St.  Peter  must  have  been  very  remiss  indeed  in 
his  episcopal  duties  to  the  Roman  Church,  when  he  never 
wrote  them  an  epistle.  He  must  have  been  away  some 
times  from  Rome,  so  he  had  occasion  to  write,  but  he  did 
not  do  so.  He  did  not  even  write  to  tell  his  people  what 
happened  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  attended. 
Add  to  these  reasons  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  St.  Peter  of  the  Jews,  and  we  know 
that  at  Rome,  though  there  were  some  Jews  at  this  time, 
yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  Gentiles. 

The  time  that  is  given  to  St.  Peter  in  the  New  Testament 

cannot  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  supposition  of  his  having 

been   Bishop   of    Rome.      Indeed,    so    far   as    the    New 

Testament  is  concerned,  it  is  completely  certain  that  St. 

1  Rom.  i.  TT. 
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Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  impossible,  from 
the  nature  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  he 
could  have  been. 

Let  us  now  see  what  history  says  on  the  subject.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  have  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Corinth,  making  the  following  statement,  as 
preserved  for  us  in  Eusebius :  '  Thus  likewise  you,  by 
means  of  this  admonition,  have  mingled  the  flourishing 
seed  that  had  been  planted  by  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome 
and  Corinth.  For  both  of  these  having  planted  us  at 
Corinth,  likewise  instructed  us ;  and,  having  in  like  manner 
taught  in  Italy,  they  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same 
time.'1 

Here,  then,  is  a  statement  that  Peter,  along  with  Paul, 
planted  the  Church  at  Rome ;  but  we  see  that  there  is  not 
one  word  about  an  episcopate.  No  one  would  gather  from 
this  account  of  Dionysius,  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  any  more  than  St.  Paul  was.  This  statement  of 
Dionysius  is  the  earliest  •  testimony  we"  are  aware  of  bearing 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  perfectly  true  statement,  coming 
from  an  important  Bishop  of  Corinth,  who  lived  within  a 
hundred  years  of  the  death  of  the  two  Apostles  in  question. 
Dionysius  must  have  known  all  about  the  preaching  and 
work  of  the  Apostles,  when  he  lived  so  near  their  time.  A 
man,  say  of  seventy  years  of  age,  can  well  remember  events 
of  fifty  years  before  this  age ;  and  he  could  gather  informa- 
mation  from  old  men  living  when  he  was  a  boy,  for  at  least 
fifty  years  before  that  again ;  so  that,  even  without  docu 
mentary  evidence,  people  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  25. 
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second  century  must  have  known  all  about  Christ  and  His 
Apostles. 

God  has  never  left  Himself  without  witness ;  so  that  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church,  we  have  numbers  of  inquiring  minds 
who,  in  their  time,  made  it  their  special  study  to  be  diligeat 
searchers  into  the  history  of  the  Church  before  their  own 
age.  Such  men  were  Hegesippus,  who  was  born  some 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  and  Eusebius,  who 
was  a  leading  Church  historian  of  the  fourth  century.  '  The 
fact  is  that  the  testimony,  substantially,  of  the  second 
century  writers,  is  as  true  as  the  history  of  the  Holy  Bible 
itself;  the  only  possible  difference  being,  that  the  one  is 
inspired  and  the  other  not.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
reject  the  substantial  truth  of  the  second  century  writers. 
No  scholars  would  do  so  any  more  than  they  would  reject 
the  Holy  Bible  itself.  We  can  say  the  same  of  the  third 
and  fourth  century  writers,  and  of  course  more  so,  because 
now  we  find  Christianity  robed  in  gorgeous  dress,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  the  religion  of  the  cultivated,  and  refined,  and 
educated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  and  outcast. 

All  these  remarks  are  comforting  to  those  who  value 
their  Holy  Bible,  because  such  reasoning  proves  to  demon 
stration  that  this  blessed  Book  is  historically  perfectly  true. 
The  same  reasoning  makes  us  believe  that  St  Peter  never 
was  Bishop  of  Rome,  any  more  than  St.  Paul  was.  It 
enables  us  to  demolish  all  the  castles  of  sand  built  by 
innocent  children  on  the  boundless  sea -shore.  This 
reasoning  makes  us  run  our  pen  through  all  such  pieces 
of  literature  as  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions 
and  the  False  Decretals,  as  forgeries  of  so  gross  a  nature 
that  no  scholars  would  for  one  moment  admit  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  such  documents.  The  Clementine  writings  above 
mentioned  are  forgeries  of  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
and  the  False  Decretals  are  dark  forgeries  of  the  ninth 
century.  No  one,  except  a  child,  would  for  a  moment 
d.efend  these  documents.  They  are  full  of  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  and  were  not  received  for  one  moment  by  the 
Church  in  the  ages  in  which  they  were  written.  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  would  never  think 
of  receiving  the  aforesaid  Homilies  and  Recognitions, 
though  these  publications  were  flaunted  before  the  world 
in  their  age.  We  could  say  the  same  of  the  False  Decretals. 
No  Church  historian  would  venture  to  quote  them  as  an 
authority. 

These  forgeries  are  the  frail  bark  in  which  those  sail 
wlio  believe  in  Papal  supremacy.  These  forgeries  heap 
honours  upon  the  See  of  Rome  and  St.  Peter  as  the  first 
bishop.  Do  people  know  that  these  lying  documents  are 
the  sole  authority  for  asserting  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  even  for  one  day,  except  in  the  sense  that  St. 
Paul  was?  Do  people  generally  know  that  the  Great 
Western  Church,  the  Latin  Church,  the  Roman  See,  has 
not  one  particle  of  authority  to  point  to  for  saying  that 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome  except  these  gross  forgeries  ? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  foundation  of  the  Papal  See, 
the  pretensions  of  haughty  Rome  to  universal  sway,  are 
based  solely  on  these  castles  of  sand  ?  It  makes  one  blush 
with  shame  to  think  that  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  would 
not  rise  up  in  her  ancient  glory  and  majesty  and  assert  her 
dignity,  in  the  face  of  this  nineteenth-century  educated  and 
refined  Christendom,  by  consigning  to  the  flames  all  such 
writings  as  those  afore-mentioned  ;  and  then  tell  the  whole 
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truth  to  the  world — that  the  Roman  See  has  no  supremacy 
whatever  over  other  sees  of  the  Christian  world.  Let 
Rome  do  this,  and  we  shall  all  say,  '  Come  now,  sister,  and 
shake  hands  and  receive  our  very  warmest  embrace,  and 
never  leave  us  more.'  Then  peace  will  reign.  If  Rome 
does  not  submit  in  this  way  before  the  light  of  our  nine 
teenth  century,  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  her  case  that,  trying 
to  be  first,  she  shall  be  '  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all.' 
The  Anglican  Church  will  overthrow  her  might  in  a  few 
years,  unless  she  submits  and  takes  her  rightful  position  as 
one  Church  amongst  the  other  Churches  of  Christendom. 

But  we  have-not  yet  done  with  our  references  to  the 
genuine  history  of  the  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome.  We 
have  mentioned  the  genuine  case  of  the  well-known  Bishop 
of  Corinth  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  telling  us 
that  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  Roman  Church,  but  saying 
nothing  whatever  about  their  having  been  bishops  of  this 
city.  Let  us  now  cite  a  few  other  reliable  witnesses. 

Irenseus  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century.  He  says  on  this  matter  :  '  But  since  it  would  be 
tedious  in  such  a  yolume  to  reckon  the  successions  of  all 
the  Churches,  we  confound  all  those  who  in  any  manner, 
whether  through  self-gratification  or  vainglory,  or  through 
blindness  and  evil  opinion,  infer  what  is  unseemly  by  the 
successions  of  bishops  of  that  greatest,  most  ancient  and 
universally  known  Church,  founded  and  constituted  at  Rome 
by  the  two  most  glorious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  showing 
the  tradition  which  it  has  from  the  Apostles,  and  the  faith 
announced  to  men  and  descended  even  to  us.'1 

Here  we  have  Irenseus  appealing  to  the  successions  of 
1  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3. 
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the  bishops  in  the  Roman  See — '  that  greatest  and  most 
ancient  and  universally  known  Church  ' — as  the  depositaries 
of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  handed 
down  through  each  bishop  ;  but  there  is  not  one  word  of 
Peter  himself  having  been  a  bishop  of  this  see,  or  Paul 
either.  Had  these  Apostles  been  bishops  either  con 
currently  or  consecutively,  it  is  completely  certain  that 
Irenaeus  would  have  mentioned  this  fact  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  succession  of  the 
Roman  bishops.  But  there  is  not  a  syllable  about  such  a 
thing.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  that  the  very  reverse  is  stated 
by  this  same  '  blessed  presbyter,  Irenaeus,'  in  the  following 
words,  where  he  says,  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  that 
the  Apostles  founded  this  Church  and  then  delivered  the 
episcopate  into  the  hands  of  Linus  as  the  first  bishop. 
Here  are  the  words:  'The  blessed  Apostles,  therefore, 
founding  and  regulating  this  Church,  delivered  to  Linus  the 
work  of  the  episcopate,  of  which  Linus  Paul  makes  men 
tion  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy.'1 

The  testimony  of  Eusebius  on  this  passage  of  Irenaeus  is 
decisive.  He  says :  '  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  Linus  was  the  first  that  received  the  episcopate  at 
Rome.'2 

These  are  direct  statements  by  Irenseus  and  Eusebius 
that  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  they 
say  that  Linus  was  the  first  bishop.  Irenaeus  simply  tells 
us  that  Peter,  with  Paul,  founded  the  Roman  Church, 
and,  instead  of  saying  that  these  two  Apostles  were  bishops 
of  the  eternal  city,  they  state,  in  the  plainest  possible  lan 
guage,  that  they  were  not,  inasmuch  as  they  mention  Linus 

1  Iren.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3.  2   Euseb.,  H.  E.,  lib.  Hi.,  cap.  2. 
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as  the  first  bishop;  and  we  know  there  cannot  be  two 
first,  unless  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  his  brethren  will  frame  a 
new  system  of  metaphysics  and  tell  us  that  since  our  school 
days  science  has  very  materially  changed,  and  that  though 
it  used  to  be  true  that  two  and  two  make  four,  yet  now  it 
is  not  the  case  at  all,  because  these  numbers,  in  their  new 
fangled  calculation,  now  make  ten,  or  even  twenty,  and  that 
there  can  be  three  bishops  first  at  the  See  of  Rome — Peter, 
and  Paul,  and  Linus,  and  even  Clement,  according  to 
Tertullian. 

We  hope  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  his  friends  at  Rome 
will  wipe  their  eyes  and  robe  themselves  in  the  garments  of 
historical  truth,  and  throw  away  all  childish  metaphysics 
that  would  tell  us  to  believe  that  there  may  be  four  first 
bishops  in  Rome.  {  Verbum  satis  sapienti.'  We  ask  our 
Roman  brethren  to  read  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius.  In 
chapter  iv.,  book  iii.,  Eusebius  makes  a  similar  statement 
to  the  one  above  quoted.  Now,  none  of  our  opponents 
will  for  one  moment  question  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  or 
Eusebius.  This  latter  historian  had  the  works  of  Irenaeus 
before  him  which  we  now  have,  and  he  flourished  within 
one  hundred  years  of  Irenasus. 

Now  for  another  authority.  This  same  Eusebius  (thanks 
to  his  diligence  and  care  and  patience  and  love  for  the  Church 
of  the  living  God),  says  of  a  presbyter  named  Caius.  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Zepherinus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century,  that  he  wrote  the  following  words  about 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  '  But  I  can  show  the  trophies  of  the 
Apostles.  For  if  you  will  go  to  the  Vatican  or  to  the 
Ostian  Road,  you  will  find  the  trophies  of  those  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  Church.' 
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Here,  we  see,  there  is  not  one  word  about  Peter  or  Paul 
having  been  bishops  of  Rome. 

Tertullian,  before  mentioned,  who  flourished  in  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  says  on  this  point :  '  Hoc  enim  modo 
ecclesise  apostolicae  census  suos  deferunt,  sicut  Smyrnagorum 
ecclesia,  Polycarpum  ab  Johanne  collocatum,  refert ;  sicut 
Romanorum  Clementem  a  Petro  ordinatum  itidem.'1  In 
chapter  twenty-four  this  same  Tertullian  says,  '  Viderint  qui 
de  Apostolis  judicant.  Bene  quod  Petrus  Paulo  et  in 
martyrio  adsequatur.' 

Now,  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  Ter 
tullian  and  Irenaeus.  Observe  that  the  former  does  not  say, 
like  the  latter  and  Eusebius  about  Linus,  that  Clement  was 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  after  the  foundation  of  this  Church. 
No.  Linus  and  Anacletus  may  have  died,  or  resigned  in 
favour  of  Clement.  We  know  it  was  quite  usual  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  for  bishops  to  hold  their  sees  a 
very  short  time  indeed.  We  have  seen  this  elsewhere  in  the 
case  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  when  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  Narcissus,  who  held  this  see  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  was  '  the  thirtieth  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  regular 
succession  from  the  Apostles.'2  Or,  another  perfectly  satis 
factory  way  of  explaining  this  matter  is  to  believe  that  Linus 
and  Anacletus  had  Clement  as  a  coadjutor  bishop,  just  as 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem3  shared  the  episcopate  with  Nar 
cissus.  Cases  of  this  kind  sometimes  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  But  whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this 
matter,  one  thing. is  perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  say  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  tells  us 

1  Ter.  de  Praescriptionibus  Haereticorum,  cap.  32. 

2  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.,  12.  3  Ibid.,  H.  E.,  vi.,  10,  u. 
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that  Peter  ordained  Clement,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  a  bishop  any  more  than  it  proves  that  John  was  a  bishop 
because  he  ordained  Polycarp  for  Smyrna. 

We  need  not  give  any  further  quotations  from  the  Fathers 
to  show  how  absolutely  without  foundation  the  theory  is  that 
Peter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  would  be  perfectly  im 
possible  for  any  inquiring,  intelligent  minds  to  believe  in 
such  a  theory  for  one  moment. 

To  ask  intelligent  minds  to  believe  in  the  episcopate  of 
Peter  at  Rome  is  to  ask  them  to  renounce  faith  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity.  It  is 
to  ask  them  to  believe  the  grossest  forgeries  to  be  true. 
No  ;  we  shall  not  be  led  in  this  way.  Away  with  all 
defenders  of  the  Roman  See  as  to  its  supremacy  !  This  see 
must  soon  become  'the  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all,' 
unless  she  repents.  Yes,  unless  she  repents,  she  will  have 
all  her  children  as  nothing  more  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  amid  the  civilization  and  light  and  liberty 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  Let  Rome  take  her  place 
amongst  the  servants,  and  leave  the  company  of  the  children, 
unless  she  repent,  or  cease  to  corrupt  our  children.  Let 
her  hide  her  head  in  error,  unless  she  now  stand  up  and 
admit,  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  that  she  is  a  branch 
Church  of  Christ,  like  any  other  branch,  and,  in  fact,  not  at 
all  so  healthy  a  branch  as  others,  for  the  number  of  ex 
crescences  added,  age  after  age,  has  injured  her  health  ; 
and,  though  she  is  the  same  in  substance,  yet,  on  account 
of  the  soiled  face,  one  can  hardly  recognise  the  beauty  of 
the  features  underneath.  Let  her  wash  away  her  notions  of 
supremacy,  and  the  childish  fable  of  infallibility,  and  then 
we  shall  not  only  admire  her,  but  our  love  for  her  will  only 
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be  measured  by  eternity's  limitless  shores.  Let  her  return 
and  receive  us  all  into  fullest  communion,  and  such  union 
will  bring  a  happiness  which,  though  begun  in  time,  will  yet 
live  through  endless  ages. 

Let  us  come  again  to  history  to  see  what  it  says  about  this 
glorious  see  of  the  eternal  city.  Suppose  we  ask  ourselves 
the  very  natural  question,  Why  did  Rome  assume  such  wild, 
fanatical  pretensions  ?  What  shall  the  answer  be  ? 

Suppose  we  consult  Dionysius  again;  he  will  assuredly 
help  us  to  answer  this  question.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  Dionysius  writes  to  Soter,  the  then  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  says  :  '  For  this  practice  has  prevailed  with 
you  from  the  very  beginning,  to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren 
in  every  way,  and  to  send  contributions  to  many  Churches 
in  every  city,  thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  want,  and 
furnishing  to  the  brethren  condemned  to  the  mines  what 
was  necessary  by  these  contributions  which  ye  have  been 
accustomed  to  send  from  the  beginning ;  you  preserve,  as 
Romans,  the  practices  of  your  ancestors,  the  Romans, 
which  was  not  only  observed  by  your  bishop,  Soter,  but 
also  increased,  as  he  not  only  furnished  great  supplies  to  the 
saints,  but  also  encouraged  the  brethren  that  came  from 
abroad  as  a  loving  father  his  children  with  consolatory 
words.'1 

Now,  here  we  have  the  key  to  open  the  difficulty  into  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  Rome's  detestable  arrogance,  her 
unwarrantable  assumptions.  Money,  as  the  Apostle  tells 
us,  is  'a  root  of  all  evil.'  How  people  will  crouch  down 
and  pander  to  money-givers  in  the  most  abject,  servile  way 
possible !  It  will  make  them  shut  their  eyes  to  all  imper- 
1  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iv.,  23. 
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factions,  however  glaring  and  offensive,  in  such  givers. 
Nay,  more ;  it  will  make  the  crouching  beggars  see  virtues 
and  beauties  where  there  are  none  at  all ;  and  then  comes 
the  terrible  danger  to  the  rich,  that  they  are  led  to  think 
that  they  are  good,  whereas  they  are  base ;  they  are  led 
away  into  deceptive  ground  by  the  false  friends  that  never 
reprove.  Those  who  give  away  money  lavishly  not  only 
acquire  an  ascendancy  over  the  recipients  of  such  gifts,  but 
they  have  them  crouching  and  fawning  at  their  feet  like  the 
fanatics  that  now  go  and  kiss  the  toes  of  the  Roman 
bishop. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  of  manhood  and  valour  are 
crushed  to  death  under  such  tyranny.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  God,  who  makes  the  power  that  balances  the 
ruling  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  or  feeling  that 
governs  even  our  human  being,  allows  a  reaction  to  set  in, 
like  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth  counterbalancing  in 
exact  measure  its  centripetal  force,  and  stirs  up  Radicalism 
to  oppose  all  law  and  order,  to  resist  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.  We  must  here  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  this  mighty  force  in  the  moral  world,  as  we  see  it  so 
fully  and  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  natural  world.  The 
same  God  who  created  the  forces  which  regulate  the 
heavenly  bodies,  also  created  the  power  or  force  which 
sways  nations  and  keeps  society  together ;  so  that  we  are 
not  to  be  too  severe  on  our  Radical  brethren  unless  they 
go  too  far.  But  in  nations,  as  well  as  in  individuals,  the 
passions  are  evenly  balanced,  and  if  the  pendulum  sways 
too  much  the  one  way,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  corresponding 
motion  the  other  way. 

The  Radicals   are   like    the    centrifueral   motion  of  the 
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earth.  They  always  desire  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from  a 
well-directed  course  and  to  abandon  all  royalty  and  nobility, 
and  all  the  grand  and  good  things  of  life.  This  is  precisely 
how  their  course  moves,  and  sometimes  they  get  as  far  as 
aphelion  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  mighty  counteracting 
force  of  the  sun's  attraction,  the  earth  would  fly  off  into 
endless  space  and  be  lost  in  night  that  knows  no  morning, 
and  in  cold  that  receives  no  warmth,  and  in  destruction 
without  recovery.  But  we  see  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
does  not  allow  this.  The  sun  attracts  so  strongly  that 
the  earth  cannot  get  away ;  like  us  in  our  relationship  to 
God,  as  described  in  the  words  of  the  late  Miss  Havergal, 

'  Thou  canst  never  drift 
Beyond  His  love.' 

There  is  necessity  for  Radicalism  in  society  as  the  centri 
fugal  force  in  the  motion  of  the  earth.  But  when  the 
process  of  disintegration,  the  process  of  giving  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  everybody,  into  a  turbulent  mob  (for 
such  are  the  Irish  if  they  got  the  ruling-power  into  their 
hands),  goes  too  far,  when  this  process  reaches  the  point 
of  aphelion,  then  the  Lords,  the  sun's  powerful  attrac 
tion,  will  come  to  their  rescue  and  save  them  from  the 
doom  of  an  endless  night  and  destruction  without  limit. 
Nevertheless,  were  it  not  for  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
earth  our  planet  would  be  drawn  into  the  sun  and  burnt 
into  atoms.  Hence  the  good  of  Radicalism  ;  the  advantage 
of  being  independent ;  the  good  of  opposing  a  low,  crouch 
ing,  abject  servility  in  obeying  the  powers  that  be. 

Would  that  we  had  more  Radicals  in  our  ecclesiastical 
world  !     Look  at  the  Roman  clergy  in  Ireland,  who  when 

15 
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meeting  their  bishop  bend  on  their  knee  and  do  not  dare 
to  offer  his  lordship  their  hand.  We  must,  therefore,  say 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  policy,  '  All  hail,  ever  welcome ! 
May  you  have  a  rosy  sunset  and  a  glorious  morning,  never 
to  be  broken  with  the  shadows  of  evening  and  the  darkness 
of  night !' 

It  was  the  power  of  money  which  brought  nations 
crouching  before  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  But  to  quote 
another  Father  besides  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  let  us  take 
Cyprian  and  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say.  He  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  On  our  point  in  ques 
tion  he  says  : 

'  Since  Rome,  from  her  greatness,  plainly  ought  to  take 
precedence  of  Carthage.'1 

Now,  here  we  see  that  Rome  took  her  precedence  from 
her  greatness — her  civil  greatness — and  not  from  any 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  whatever. 

Again,  let  us  take  a  glance  into  the  canons,  and  we  shall 
find  the  same  explanation  given  of  the  precedence  of  the 
Roman  See. 

In  the  third  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Constanti 
nople,  held  in  A.D.  381,  we  have  these  words :  'That  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the  prerogative  of  honour 
next  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  it  is  a  new  Rome.'2 

Now  this  canon  plainly  tells  us  that  Constantinople  got 
its  precedence  entirely  from  the  fact  that  it  was  next  in 
civil  importance  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

We  have  the  very  same  thing  brought  before  us  in  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
held  in  A.D.  451.  In  this  canon  we  read  these  words: 
1  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  xlviii.  2  'Codex  Canonum,'  p.  29. 
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'Following  in  all  respects  the  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  and  recognising  the  canon  which  has  just  been 
read  of  the  150  bishops,  most  beloved  of  God,  who 
assembled  in  the  regal  city  of  Constantinople,  the  new 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  pious 
memory,  we  too  decree  and  vote  the  same  things  concern 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  Church  of  the  same 
Constantinople,  which  is  new  Rome.  For  to  the  throne  of 
old  Rome  the  Fathers  naturally — CIKOTWS— granted  privileges, 
and,  moved  by  the  same  considerations,  the  150  bishops, 
most  beloved  of  God,  have  given  the  like  privileges  to  the 
most  holy  throne  of  new  Rome,  rightly  judging  that  the 
city  which  was  honoured  with  the  seat  of  empire  and  the 
senate,  enjoying,  too,  the  same  civil  privileges  with  the  old 
imperial  Rome,  should  be  honoured  as  she  is  in  ecclesias 
tical  matters  also,  being  second,  and  next  after  her.'1 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  these  statements  about  the 
two  Romes,  namely,  that  they  had  their  ecclesiastical 
importance  entirely  from  civil  greatness. 

We  need  not  give  any  further  quotations  from  the  Fathers 
of  the  early  ages  to  establish  the  point  in  question,  namely, 
that  Rome,  and  all  other  Churches,  had  their  importance 
entirely  from  their  civil  greatness,  and  not  at  all  from  any 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  given  to  the  first  bishop  who  held 
such  see. 

The  bishops  of  the  various  sees  in  Christendom  were  to 
look  after  their  own  dioceses  or  provinces  only,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  Churches;  and  if  any 
bishop  had  usurped  authority  over  any  place  not  having 

1  '  Codex  Canonum.'  Lambert;  p.  75. 
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been  given  to  him,  or  not  having  been  his  from  the  begin 
ning,  the  canons  order  him  to  give  it  up. 

In  the  eighth  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus, 
we  have  the  following  words1 :  '  Our  fellow  bishop,  Reginus, 
most  beloved  of  God,  and  Zeno,  and  Evagrius,  most  religious 
bishops  of  the  province  of  the  Cypriots,  who  are  with  him, 
have  publicly  declared  an  innovation  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
and  which  touches  the  safety  of  all.  Since,  then,  common 
diseases  require  the  stronger  remedy,  as  bringing  also 
greater  damage,  more  especially  if  it  is  not  in  accordance 
even  with  ancient  custom  that  the  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Antioch  should  perform  ordinations  in  Cyprus,  as  the  most 
religious  men  who  have  made  their  entry  into  the  holy 
synod  have  informed  us,  both  by  writing  and  by  word  of 
mouth,  therefore  the  rulers  of  the  holy  Churches  in  Cyprus 
shall  retain  their  inviolable  and  unimpeachable  right, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  ancient 
custom,  performing,  by  themselves,  the  ordinations  of  the 
most  religious  bishops.  And  the  very  same  shall  be 
observed  also  in  other  dioceses  and  provinces  everywhere; 
so  that  none  of  the  bishops,  most  beloved  by  God,  do 
assume  any  other  province  that  was  not  formerly,  and  from 
the  beginning,  subject  to  him,  or  to  his  predecessors.  But 
if  anyone  have  assumed,  and  by  force  have  reduced  it 
under  him,  he  must  give  it  up^  lest  the  canons  of  the  Fathers 
be  transgressed,  or  the  pride  of  secular  authority  be  sur 
reptitiously  introduced  under  the  mask  of  the  sacred 
function,  or  we  unknowingly,  by  degrees,  lose  the  liberty 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  all  men, 
1  Lambert's  '  Canons  of  the  Universal  Church.' 
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hath  given  to  us  by  His  own  blood.  It  has  seemed  good, 
therefore,  to  the  holy  and  general  synod,  that  to  each 
province  be  preserved,  clear  and  inviolable,  the  rights 
formerly  and  from  the  beginning  belonging  to  it,  according 
to  the  old  prevailing  custom,  each  metropolitan  having 
authority  to  take  copies  of  the  things  now  transacted  for  his 
own  security.  But  if  anyone  introduce  a  regulation  con 
trary  to  the  things  now  decreed,  it  has  seemed  good  to  all 
this  holy  and  general  synod  that  it  be  of  no  force.'1 

We  have  now  given  a  copy  of  the  whole  canon.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Let  our  readers  study  it,  and  they  will  see  at 
once  that  the  Roman  bishop  has  sinned  against  light,  and 
reason,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church.  The  canons 
of  the  first  four  general  councils,  held  respectively  in 
A.D.  325,  381,  431,  and  451,  are  received  by  all  branches 
of  the  universal  Church.  We  Anglicans  receive  them  too. 
Surely,  then,  we  ought  all  to  consider  ourselves  bound  by 
them.  Would  that  Lord  Plunket  were  to  read  and  study 
these  canons,  and  then  our  Church  would  not  be  brought 
into  collision  with  other  Churches !  Would  that  Rome 
would  read  and  study  and  obey  them !  Then  she  will 
give  up  her  foreign  rule.  It  makes  one  wonder  at  the 
audacity  of  the  Roman  Church  lording  it  even  over  the 
American  and  Australian  Churches.  Let  Rome  withdraw 
her  forces  from  all  these  places,  and  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  How  can  she  have  the  face  to  send  her 
bishops  amongst  the  other  Catholic  bishops  of  Christendom  ? 
She  knows  very  well  that  two  bishops  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  same  diocese  or  province.  We  cannot  possibly  under- 

1  See  also  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  held  in 
A.D.  341. 
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stand  Rome  sending  Cardinal  Vaughan  here,  and  it  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  this  alien,  this  foreigner, 
dedicating  our  people  to  St.  Peter  or  the  blessed  Virgin  ! 
Let  the  Pope  give  his  Eminence  a  little  corner  in  Italy,  or 
Spain,  or  Portugal,  and  not  be  annoying  us  here  by  schism. 
Let  the  Roman  bishop  think  of  his  tremendous  respon 
sibility  to  Heaven,  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus 
Christ,  'Who  was  faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him.'1 

It  is  very  terrible  to  think  that  Rome  this  day  is  the  great 
barrier  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  consequently  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Will  not  his  Holiness 
give  way  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  God  ?  Will  he 
acknowledge  his  true  relationship  to  God,  His  claim  over 
him  ? — and  then  the  right  relationship  to  man  will  follow 
in  its  own  place.  May  he  have  the  wisdom  to  throw  over 
board  the  childish  fable  of  infallibility  !  If  St.  Peter  had 
been  infallible  after  Christ  told  him  that  He  would  build 
His  Church  on  him,  his  infallibility  would  not  have  lasted 
long,  because  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  Peter,  the 
supposed  infallible  guide,  was  leading  everybody  into  error 
by  saying  that  Christ  was  not  to  be  crucified,  a  remark 
which  brought  from  our  Saviour  the  severest  rebuke  that 
mortal  man  ever  received :  '  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan,  for 
thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men.'  Even  St.  Peter  was  not  at  this  time  infallible, 
neither  are  his  successors.  May  the  God  of  all  power  and 
all  good  and  all  wisdom  give  to  his  Holiness  grace  to  see 
his  right  relationship  to  God  and  then  his  right  relationship 
to  man.  How  grand  it  would  be  if  Rome  could  give  way, 
and  pity  the  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  now  living 
1  Heb.  iii.  i. 
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outside  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  our  God !  How 
grand  if  we  had  the  Greek  Church  in  union  with  us  also  ! 
If  we  had  Rome  and  England  and  the  East  all  one,  then 
Nonconformists  would  come  in  under  one  shadow,  and  we 
should  all  march  on  as  one  man  against  the  forces  of  sin  at 
home  and  in  heathendom,  and  soon  we  should  be  able  to 
say,  '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.'1 

How  grand,  how  magnificent  such  a  spectacle  would  be  ! 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Roman  Church  may  join  with 
us  in  praying,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.' 

'  Our  Father,  we  long  for  the  glorious  day, 
When  all  shall  adore  Thee,  when  all  shall  obey. 

Oh  !  hasten  Thy  kingdom,  Oh  !  show  forth  Thy  might 
And  move  o'er  the  nations  Thy  sceptre  of  right. 
Oh  !  make  up  Thy  jewels,  the  crown  of  Thy  love  ; 
And  reign  in  our  hearts  as  Thou  reignest  above, 
For  Thine  is  the  power. 

'  Our  Father,  we  pray  that  Thy  will  may  be  done, 
For  full  acquiescence  is  heaven  begun. 

Both  in  us,  and  by  us,  Thy  purpose  be  wrought, 
In  word  and  in  action,  in  spirit  and  thought. 
And  Thou  canst  enable  us  thus  to  fulfil, 
With  holy  rejoicing,  Thy  glorious  will, 
For  Thine  is  the  power.'2 

We  must  trouble  our  readers  a  little  further  by  bringing 
them  back  once  more  to  those  historical  facts  upon  which 
all  arguments  must  be  based. 

In  the  second  century,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  held  up 

1  Rev.  xi.  15. 

2  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  '  Under  the  Surface,'  pp.  55,  56- 
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his  head,  and  wished  to  lord  it  over  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom.  This  man  elicited  from  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  Tertullian,  the  sarcastic  remark,  '  bishop  of  bishops.' 
His  words  are  these,  '  I  hear  that  an  edict  is  proposed,  and 
truly  a  peremptory  one.  The  highest  pontiff,  that  is,  the 
bishop  of  bishops,  declares,  "  I  remit  the  sins  of  fornication 
and  adultery  to  all  who  have  completed  their  penitence."  O 
edict  which  cannot  be  called  a  good  deed.'1 

This  Victor  wanted  to  excommunicate  all  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  But  we  find  that  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  was 
an  able  antagonist,  and  held  a  council  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
at  Ephesus,  and  wholly  disregarded  the  threat  of  the  im 
perious  Victor,  declaring  that  a  higher  authority  than  he  had 
once  said,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.' 
Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  interfered  in  this  dispute,  and 
prevented  Victor,  as  Eusebius  says,  '  from  cutting  off  whole 
Churches  of  God.'2  Victor,  therefore,  had  to  recede  from 
his  arrogant  claims.  He  is  the  first  instance  of  those  papal 
assumptions  which  have  been  the  curse  of  Christendom  in 
all  ages.  He  held  the  Roman  See  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  second  century.  Would  that  usurpation  had  been 
buried  with  him  ! 

The  next  case  of  arrogance  we  find  is  Stephen,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Firmillian  of  Caesarea  says 
that  this  man  called  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  '  false 
Christ,  false  prophet,  and  deceitful  worker.'3 

This  imperious  Stephen  wanted  to  reinstate  some  African 
bishops  whom  Cyprian  had  deposed  for  misconduct ;  but 
we  find  that  Cyprian  would  not  allow  it,  but  he  placed 

1  Ter.  de  Pudicitia.  -  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.,  23,  24. 

3  Cyp.,  vol.  i.,  epist.  Ixxiv. 
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other  bishops  in  the  sees  vacated  by  the  bishops  who  had 
gone  astray  in  faith  and  morals. 

Cyprian  wrote  to  Stephen  and  Cornelius  on  terms  of  per 
fect  equality,  and  the  fact  is  that  Cyprian  was  a  far  more 
influential  man  in  his  day  than  Cornelius  and  Stephen,  his 
contemporaries  at  Rome,  were.  At  any  rate,  Cyprian  would 
not  allow  any  interference  whatsoever  with  the  dioceses  under 
his  charge. 

We  need  not  give  any  further  instances  of  Papal  usurpa 
tion.  They  went  on  in  age  after  age  adding  sin  to  sin  and 
coveting  province  after  province  of  the  universal  Church, 
till  now  we  view  the  Pope  in  no  other  way  than  the  greatest 
barrier  on  earth  to  the  increase  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom. 
All  who  love  God,  all  who  '  have  fellowship,'1  sympathy, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  will  wish  with  all  the  powers 
they  can  command  that  God's  way  may  be  made  known 
upon  earth,  His  saving  health  among  all  nations.  All  who 
wish  this  to  be  done  will  be  on  the  side  of  unity — will  be 
for  one  God,  one  faith,  one  Church,  one  flock.  May  God 
by  His  Almighty  power  smite  down  for  ever  all  opposing 
forces  to  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  here  on  earth,  that 
kingdom  which  gives  grace  now  and  glory  hereafter. 

1  i  John  i.  3. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY    OF    THE    REFORMATION    PERIOD. 

WE  are  anxious  to  show  that  the  leading  divines  of 
this  troublesome  time  did  not  unflinchingly  stand 
by  the  truth  so  far  as  the  Christian  ministry  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  one  can  make  very  considerable  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  noble  reformers  were 
placed.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  extremes  in  time  of 
convulsion  and  excitement.  If  the  pendulum  goes  too  far 
one  way,  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  check  to  prevent 
its  going  too  far  the  other  way.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact, 
but  yet  one  that  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  very  same  laws 
which  move  and  influence  individuals  also  move  and 
influence  whole  nations  ;  and  more  curious  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  laws  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds  are  quite 
analogous  to  the  unvarying  laws  in  the  natural  world. 
Take  first  the  one  instance  of  the  centrifugal  and  centri 
petal  forces  of  our  planet,  which  elsewhere  we  have  applied 
to  the  two  leading  parties  in  State  and  Church — the  centri 
fugal  being  the  Radical,  the  Puritan ;  the  centripetal  being 
the  Conservative,  the  Churchman — and  if  we  study  and 
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compare  everything  connected  with  this  illustration,  we 
shall  see  a  law  working  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds 
just  the  same  as  in  the  natural  world.  We  shall  see  how 
difficult  it  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  keep  straight. 
We  shall  see  that  at  the  very  point  when  things  are  at  the 
greatest  possible  strain,  then  the  turn  comes  ;  just  as  when 
the  earth  is  in  aphelion  the  turn  comes  at  once ;  and  also 
when  it  is  in  perihelion  the  change  also  comes  in  a  moment 
to  rescue  from  an  opposite  danger. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Church — the  Con 
servative  party — were  in  perihelion.  We  might  well  think 
of  the  words,  '  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,'  as  truly  applicable 
to  the  Church  in  this  period.  The  Great  Western  Church 
had  acquired  a  power,  an  authority,  over  the  nations  at 
once  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Rome  at  this  time  had 
accumulated  such  a  heap  of  errors  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  was  now  quite  full,  and  the  avenging  hand  should 
come,  or  she  would  be  dragged  into  the  sun  and  be  burnt 
up  in  one  mighty  flame,  unless  some  other  mighty  force 
could  effectually  counteract  the  dangerous  position  in  peri 
helion  and  draw  her  off  into  space. 

We  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  these  two  forces  at 
work.  They  are  both  right  in  their  due  proportions,  but 
when  either  goes  too  far,  and  there  is  danger  of  destruction 
from  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  the  corresponding 
counteracting  force  sets  to  work  in  right  earnest  and  pulls 
all  matters  straight. 

When  we  speak  of  the  forces  of  the  Puritans  we  mean 
those  inside  the  Church.  The  Nonconformists  everywhere 
we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  hostile  forces,  but 
when  we  say  this  we  mean  as  regards  their  attitude  to  the 
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government  of  the  universal  Church,  and  not  their  doctrines, 
which  on  the  whole  we  believe  to  be  sound. 

The  power  which  set  in  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
to  pull  the  Papal  throne  straight  from  its  perilous  position 
in  perihelion  was  the  English  Church.  In  counteracting  the 
enormous  forces  of  the  Papacy  we  fear  our  Reformers  went 
too  far.  They  went  too  far  in  relation  to  the  government  of 
the  Church.  We  mean  the  English  Church  herself  went 
too  far.  And  if  this  be  true  of  us,  it  is  more  than  true  of 
the  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians,  who,  unfortunately,  entirely 
broke  with  antiquity — quite  severed  the  chain  which  fastens 
the  boats  to  the  ship — in  renouncing  episcopacy,  God's  own 
appointed  way  of  governing  His  Church.  Allowances  can 
be  made  only  to  certain  limits.  If  people  outstep  these 
limits  there  can  then  be  no  remedy,  they  must  bear  the  con 
sequences.  We  can  make  no  allowances  whatever  for  those 
who  rejected  episcopacy  at  this  period.  We  feel  certain 
they  unwittingly  '  broke  the  bruised  reed  and  quenched  the 
smoking  flax'1  and  joined  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they 
have  been  ever  since.  The  sequel  of  their  history  shows 
what  a  nation  can  do  which  leaves  God,  the  Source  of  bound 
less  good ;  the  deplorable  depths  to  which  such  people 
sink  no  tongue  could  tell  or  pen  describe.  In  our  chapter 
on  the  Nonconformists  we  shall  touch  briefly  on  this 
matter. 

But  we  are  quite  prepared  to  make  the  widest,  the  most 
ample,  allowances  for  our  English  Reformers  in  their 
attitude  to  Rome  and  Nonconformity.  They  did  not  like 
to  give  up  the  hold  of  their  sister's  hand,  the  Noncon 
formists,  for 

'  There  is  nought  so  hard  as  parting,' 

1  Isaiah  xlii.  3. 
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and  they  knew  that  if  they  clung  tenaciously,  unflinchingly, 
to  the  one  government  of  the  universal  Church,  they  would 
lose  communion  with  all  non-episcopal  communities,  so 
they  were  in  the  most  painful  dilemma,  like  the  Israelites 
with  the  enemy  behind  and  the  merciless  sea  before  ;  but 
yet  they  ought  to  have  known  that  '  the  Lord's  hand  is  not 
waxed  short  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  His  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear.'  The  Bible  says  '  He  is  able/  and  if  we  say 
He  is  not  able,  or,  rather,  act  as  if  He  is  not  able,  then  we 
are  on  the  losing  side. 

Our  reformers,  then,  made  a  compromise.  We  deplore 
it.  We  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  ever  since.  Weakness 
of  character,  vacillation  or  weakness  in  ruling  power  or 
organizing  faculty,  is  always  ruinous  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  people,  whether  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity.  The 
results  are  invariably  painful.  Mercy  or  toleration  is  very 
often  the  greatest  bane  we  could  extend  to  humanity.  It  is 
often  the  very  sword  put  into  the  hands  of  our  loved  ones 
to  slay  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  our  English  Church  did 
not  have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  as  a  faithful  witness 
to  Heaven  that  episcopacy  is  the  esse  of  a  Church,  that  a 
Church  ceases  to  be  a  Church  without  it.  Our  English 
Reformers,  while  they  themselves  kept  to  episcopacy,  yet 
implied,  if  they  did  not  state  explicitly  in  the  Articles,  that 
non-episcopal  communities  are  Churches  too.  At  any  rate 
we  interpret  her  to  mean  this,  and  if  our  readers  think  the 
reverse,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  their  views  of  matters. 

The  reasons  we  give  to  prove  our  point  are  these :  In 
Article  XXIII.  we  read  the  following  words :  '  Those 
we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be 
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chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and 
send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.'1 

Article  XIX.  is  a  similar  production.  Now  we  ask, 
Why  did  not  our  Reformers  have  the  moral  courage  to  speak 
the  truth  ?  Why  did  they  act  in  this  crouching,  mean, 
cowardly  way,  sheltering  themselves  under  ambiguous, 
equivocal,  obscure  language,  such  as  we  have  in  the  above 
quotation  and  in  Article  XIX.  ?  Why  could  not  our  Re 
formers  have  said  straight  out,  'None  can  send  out 
ministers  but  the  bishops'?  Why,  according  to  the  wording 
of  Article  XXIII. ,  the  Presbyterian  Moderator  can  send 
out  ministers,  or,  in  fact,  any  Nonconformist  body  can  do 
the  same.  Such  vacillation,  such  weakness,  such  selling 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  is 
most  deplorable.  We  fear  that  Gethsemane  is  not  the  only 
garden  in  the  world  where  we  find  people  who  sell  our  ever- 
blessed  and  adorable  Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Fear  makes 
some  men  do  this.  Let  all  such  slouching,  dogged  men  read 
the  awful  words  in  Revelation,2  where,  at  the  very  top  of  the 
list  of  those  who  were  outside  the  city  with  pearly  gates  and 
golden  streets  are  placed,  not  the  vile  and  outcast  from 
society,  not  the  drunkard,  the  debauchee,  but  '  the 
fearful? 

We  might  think  fear  a  simple  thing,  but  if  we  look  at  life 
as  a  whole,  we  see  that  worlds  of  consequences  are  depend 
ing  on  it.  We  lose  the  battle,  we  lose  the  ship,  by  it,  we 
lose  the  best  that  life  can  give  by  it,  and  at  last  we  lose 
heaven  itself  by  it,  as  the  sacred  narrative  tells  us.  Without 

1  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  xxiii. 

2  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
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moral  courage,  especially  in  leaders,  we  are  nowhere,  all  is 
absolute,  ignominious  failure.  We  must  all  take  St.  Paul's 
advice  if  we  are  to  succeed,  if  we  are  to  be  a  blessing  to  our 
fellow  men,  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  Him  that  appointed 
us.  '  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  n — dvSpifccrOe,  Kpara- 
tova-Oe.  Yes,  all  leaders  of  the  world,  if  they  are  to  serve 
their  own  generation  well,  duly  acknowledging  all  the  claims 
of  God  and  man  upon  them,  and  if  they  are  to  leave  behind 
them 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'2 

so  that  posterity  may  look  back  upon  them  as  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse,  must  obey  the  above  injunction,  and  also  the 
one  given  to  Joshua,  who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  God's 
people  in  taking  possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  ur\v€ 
KCU  dv8pi£ov 3 — be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 

Our  leaders  ought  to  realize  that  we  have  a  far  more  im 
portant  land  to  gain  than  the  land  of  Canaan.  We  are  all 
seeking  '  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,  where  the  King  is  seen 
in  His  beauty.'4  If  we  have  not  ordinary  courage,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  conquer  the  seven  nations  of  this  earthly 
Canaan  ;  and  if  we  lose  the  battle  here,  we  lose  the  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  we  lose  all  that  God  can  be  to  the  human 
soul,  we  lose  all  that  the  boundless  resources  of  eternity  can 
afford.  Considering,  then,  all  that  is  at  stake,  considering 
what  we  may  give  and  what  we  may  deprive  people  of 
possessing — all  that  eternity  can  afford  in  its  boundless 
resources  throughout  its  endless  ages — surely,  surely  we 
ought  all  to  be  careful  lest  we  lose  the  battle.  It  makes  one 
almost  ill  with  terror  to  think  of  all  that  is  at  stake,  and  all 

1  I  Cor.  xvi.  13.  2  Longfellow. 

8  Joshua  i.  6.  4  Isaiah  xxxiii.  17. 
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this  depending  on  what  some  people  would  call  quite  a 
simple  thing—  the  government  of  the  Church.  Now,  we  ask 
our  readers,  as  if  standing  with  us  under  the  eternal  arches 
in  view  of  the  great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number, 
standing  around  the  great  white  throne,  gathered  out  of 
every  tribe  and  nation,  when  time  with  its  sin  and  pain  and 
death  is  lost  in  the  endless  ages  of  eternity — we  ask  our 
readers,  in  view  of  such  an  enrapturing  scene,  is  it  a  light 
matter  to  have  been  accessory,  in  word  or  in  deed,  in  pre 
venting  even  one  soul  from  mingling  in  this  countless  throng? 

'The  bliss  of  heaven,  imperfect  still  till  all  are  there.'1 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
any  way  in  preventing  souls  from  entering  this  state  of 
endless,  unmixed  bliss.  We  are  not  to  become  judges  of 
God  and  think  that  His  laws  are  changeable.  No ;  He  is 
ever  the  same,  and  as  long  as  God  is  what  He  is,  there  must 
be  a  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry.  To  say  that  there 
is  not,  is  to  say  that  God  changes ;  it  is  to  say  that,  after  all, 
it  is  not  essential,  not  material,  whether  or  not  we  obey  Him 
in  His  directions  about  the  government  of  the  Church,  pro 
vided  that  our  doctrines  are  sound.  This  kind  of  logic  is 
Satan's  net  to  entrap  some  of  the  best  souls  that  have  ever 
trod  the  soil  of  earth.  The  archfiend  knows  that  gross  sins 
will  not  mislead  so  pure  and  holy  souls.  He  then,  with  all 
appearance  of  genuineness,  presents  these  delusions  to  all 
who  think  episcopacy  only  the  bene  esse  of  a  Church.  He 
says  to  all  such  souls,  'Oh,  it  does  not  matter.  Those 
people  have  sound  doctrines,  they  are  good  preachers  and 
holy  men,  throw  in  your  lot  with  them,  what  matter  about 
episcopacy?  Episcopacy  !  Why,  is  it  not  a  rag  of  Popery? 
1  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  '  Under  the  Surface.' 
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So  come  and  help  all  non-episcopal  communities  because  of 
their  good  doctrines  and  good  lives,  and  you  will  be  helping 
God,  because  the  Bible  says,  "  Earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ";  and  you  know  there  is  so 
much  High  Church  now,  next  thing  to  the  Mass,  and  the 
poor  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  why,  they  are  nothing 
short  of  half  heathens  !  so  stand  up  for  the  truth,  despise 
them,  throw  episcopacy  overboard,  at  any  rate  say  it  is  only 
the  bene  esse  of  a  Church,  and  leave  the  non-episcopal  com 
munities  a  corner  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Don't  consign  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, 
because  people  from  all  nations  will  be  in  heaven.  Throw 
in  your  lot  with  those  good  people,  go  to  their  meetings, 
encourage  them,  and  take  an  active  part  against  all  High 
Church  practices  and  all  Romish  and  Greek  errors.  Ordain 
men  for  the  continental  Churches,  because  there  is  no  harm 
at  all  in  schism.  Pure  doctrine  will  always  save,  and  any 
day  it  outweighs  schism  ;  so  go  on  and  prosper.' 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the  silken,  golden  net  of  Satan.  To 
souls  who  really  want  to  serve  God  he  offers  a  field  of  labour 
at  the  tremendous  expense  of  schism.  To  make  quite  light 
of  it,  he  weaves  over  every  bit  of  the  scheme  of  the 
schismatics  the  gorgeous  threads  of  piety,  pure  doctrine, 
holy  living.  May  we  all  escape  the  meshes  of  Satan's  net ! 
'  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come,'  this  underlies  the  whole 
plan,  and  the  archfiend  knows  that  the  evil  done  will  more 
than  pay  him  for  the  little  good  he  allows  to  be  effected 
through  this  scheme. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  wavering  footsteps  of  our 
Reformers,  and,  as  we  do  so,  let  us  be  merciful ;  but  still, 

we  know  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  consequences  the 

16 
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most  disastrous  followed.  Archbishop  Grindal,1  the  suc 
cessor  of  Parker,  issued  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of  his  time 
inciting  them  to  make  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  Geneva,  whom  he  designates  as  '  so  notable 
and  sincere  a  Church.'  This  same  deluded  prelate  allowed 
a  license  to  be  issued  to  a  certain  Presbyterian  minister, 
John  Morrison,  which  gave  him  '  power,  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury,  to  celebrate  divine  offices, 
to  minister  the  sacraments,'  etc. 

Grindal  looked  upon  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  as  a 
Church  because  they  were  '  conformable  to  the  orthodox 
faith  and  sincere  religion  now  received  in  this  realm  of 
England.' 

Could  anything  be  so  deplorable  as  such  conduct  in  an 
archbishop  ?  If  he  could  be  brought  to  the  stake  a 
thousand  times  over  it  would  not  appease  our  indignation 
against  him  ;  we  should  say  it  was  God's  avenging  hand  for 
such  wholesale  betrayal  of  the  truth.  What  a  stigma  on  an 
archbishop  !  We  feel  there  is  little  palliation  for  his  glaring 
offence. 

Now  listen  to  Whitgift : 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  manner  and  form  of  govern 
ment  used  in  the  Apostles'  time,  and  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures,  neither  is  now,  nor  can,  nor  ought  to  be  observed, 
either  touching  the  persons  or  the  functions  ;  for  we  have 
neither  Apostles,  prophets,  workers  of  miracles — all  which 
pertained  to  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  Apos 
tolic  time.  We  see  manifestly  that,  in  sundry  points,  the 
government  of  the  Church  used  in  the  Apostolic  time  is, 
and  hath  been  of  necessity,  altered ;  whereby  it  is  plain 
1  Strype's  '  Life  of  Grindal,'  ii.,  13. 
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that  any  one  certain  form  or  kind  of  external  government, 
perpetually  to  be  observed,  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  pre 
scribed  to  the  Church,  but  the  charge  thereof  is  left  to  the 
Christian  magistrate,  so  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God.'1 

Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  how  deplorable 
and  erroneous  such  doctrines  are.  Whitgift  accuses  God  of 
change.  He  believes  that  the  system  of  Church  govern 
ment  started  by  our  Saviour  was  not  meant  to  be  continued, 
though  Christ  had  said  He  would  be  with  His  Church 
'  through  all  time.'2  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  exceed 
ingly  strong  :  Tracras  ras  tyuepaSj  ews  TT^S  crwTeA.eias  TOV  aiwvos 
— 'Through  all  the  days,  even  unto  the  consummation  of 
the  age.' 

No  one  believes  that  the  Church  has  a  succession  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Apostles,  but,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
says  in  his  splendid  work  called  '  Theophilus  Anglicanus,' 
we  have  a  succession  of  all  the  ordinary,  all  the  episcopal 
functions  of  the  Apostles  in  our  bishops  ;  and,  in  a  sub 
ordinate  sense,  we  have  these  ordinary  Apostolic  powers 
now  in  the  inferior  clergy.  To  imagine  that  God's  govern 
ment  of  His  Church  would  change  is  next  door  to  blas 
phemy.  We  therefore  wish  Whitgift  the  same  fate  as 
Grindal.  They  were  both  bad  men.  They  were  a  curse  to 
their  own  generation,  and  the  same  to  posterity.  By-and-by 
we  shall  see  the  hopeless  condition  such  teaching  brought 
our  nation  into.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  argument, 
let  us  give  one  more  quotation  from  the  works  of  another 
deluded  prelate. 

1  Whitgift's  '  Defence  against  Cartwright.' 
•  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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The  celebrated  Usher  said :  '  I  have  ever  declared  my 
opinion  to  be  that  "  Episcopus  et  Presbyter,  gradu  tantum 
differunt,  non  ordine,"  and  consequently  that,  in  places 
where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  the  ordination  of  presbyters 
standeth  valid.' 

Here  we  see  that  Usher  concedes  the  whole  point  at 
issue  between  us  and  non-episcopal  bodies.  It  makes  one 
blush  for  the  vivacity  and  sharpness  of  intellect  of  the 
Irish  race.  They  are  a  good  people,  and  quick  as  lightning 
at  seeing  things  to  be  what  they  are ;  not  like  us  Saxons — 
so  cool  and  dull  that  we  take  weeks,  months,  and  years 
before  we  can  decide  upon  a  thing  as  genuine  or  spurious, 
as  true  or  false.  Yet,  with  all  the  national  equipments  of  this 
man,  we  must  consign  him  to  the  company  of  Grindal  and 
Whitgift,  and  all  such  deluded  fanatical  beings.  It  takes 
one's  breath  away  to  think  of  a  giant  like  Usher  saying 
there  is  no  difference,  except  in  degree,  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter. 

We  now  come  to  show  our  readers  just  one  or  two 
sheaves  of  the  harvest  reaped  from  the  teaching  of  such 
men  as  Grindal,  Whitgift,  Abbott,  and  our  Celtic  friend, 
Usher. 

The  two  sheaves  are  these — will  our  readers  look  at  them, 
and  turn  them  over  again  and  again,  and  view  them  from 
every  possible  quarter  ? — Archbishop  Laud  and  Charles  I. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  take  up  Lane's  '  History  of  the 
English  Church,'  and  open  at  the  i45th  page,  and  see 
King  Charles,  with  one  child  on  his  knee,  and  a  daughter 
kneeling,  in  tears,  at  his  other  side,  with  her  arms  on  his 
other  knee.  Then  ask,  Who  caused  this  ?  Who  caused  the 
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death  of  the  Archbishop  as  well  ?  We  leave  our  readers  to 
answer. 

These  are  not  the  only  fruits  reaped  from  the  vacillation 
and  cowardice  of  the  successors  of  Cranmer.  Our  own 
divines  follow  in  the  wake  of  their  teaching — a  few  of  our 
divines,  we  mean,  for,  happily,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
prelates  now  are  sound  in  their  views  on  the  government  of 
the  Church. 

We  deplore  the  views  of  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  makes  no  difference,  in  kind,  between  presbyters  and 
bishops.  We  see,  therefore,  he  takes  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  Reformation  divines.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
learned  Doctor's  views  on  sacerdotalism — he  is  perfectly 
sound  on  this  point ;  but  is  it  not  deplorable  that  he  should 
be  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  weakness  of  our 
Reformers,  who  in  their  time  were  under  great  pressure  ? 
The  harm  done  by  Lightfoot  may  be  far  more  severe  than 
the  two  sheaves  we  have  shown  above.  Open  a  little  hole 
in  a  pent-up  river,  and  by-and-by  the  rush  comes,  and 
even  houses  and  trees  are  swept  away  in  the  mighty 
torrent.  We  do  not  like  to  forebode  evil  to  our  nation  or 
Church,  but  we  must  remember  that  God  is  an  unchanging 
God ;  His  laws  are  like  Himself,  and  nations  and  Churches 
may  be  placed  in  such  a  position  by  the  teaching  of  one 
man  as  will  end  in  absolute  destruction  to  both.  We  con 
sider  the  teaching  of  the  late  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  the  Christian 
ministry  to  be  fraught  with  a  world  of  danger  to  Church 
and  State.  It  gives  an  inlet  to  the  foe,  or,  rather,  an 
outlet ;  it  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom 
both  in  Christendom  and  heathendom.  We  also  deplore 
the  teaching  of  men  like  Dr.  Perowne,  Dr.  Ryle,  Dr. 
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Davidson,  Dr.  Day,  Lord  Plunket,  and  the  late  Dr.  Richel. 
We  sincerely  hope  those  prelates  who  are  still  alive  and 
able  will  reconsider  their  attitude  to  the  National  Church. 
They  must  feel  themselves  responsible  to  God  for  their 
official  acts.  These  divines  may  be  saints  on  earth — indeed, 
we  know  personally  that  some  of  them  are — but  piety  is  not 
wisdom,  and  considering  all  that  is  at  stake,  these  venerable 
gentlemen  should  remember  that  it  is  never  God's  will  to 
further  the  Saviour's  kingdom  at  the  tremendous  expense 
of  encouraging  schism  in  any  possible  way  whatsoever. 
Unwittingly,  unconsciously,  these  noble  prelates  are  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  Truth  cannot  be  sold  at  the  expense  of  a 
weak  compromise  with  error.  Let  these  prelates  study  all 
the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  century  literature,  and 
they  will  see  that  episcopacy  is  God's  own  appointed  way 
of  governing  His  Church.  Most  men  who  object  to 
episcopacy  were,  in  their  youth,  under  Puritanical  in 
fluences  ;  and  they  were  never  able,  in  after  life,  to  shake 
off  the  cumbrous  shackles.  It  is  wonderful  how  child 
hood's  surroundings  influence  us  all,  and  how  we  cannot 
escape  unless  we  live  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and 
also  read  all  available  works  of  education. 

The  late  Dr.  Richel,  we  believe,  was  connected  with 
Nonconformists  in  his  youth,  so  we  need  not  wonder  that 
he  denied  the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy.  We  know  that 
if  all  men  who  are  inclined  to  go  against  episcopacy  were 
to  look  back  at  their  childhood's  days,  they  would  probably 
find  a  similar  explanation  of  the  reason  why  they  now,  in 
their  maturer  life,  are  such  bosom  friends  of  Nonconformity 
all  over  the  world.  We  ask  these  prelates  to  think  of  God, 
and  eternity.  To  think  of  what  it  is  to  be  in  any  way 
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instrumental  in  shutting  out  God,  and  the  endless  resources 
of  eternity,  from  even  one  poor  soul !  This  can  be  done 
by  the  din  of  confusion  and  anarchy,  which  we  have  in  the 
train  of  schism.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God's 
cause  can  be  served  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  evil.  May 
we  all  think  of  these  three  words — Man,  God,  Eternity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

f 

THE    RELATION     OF     NONCONFORMISTS    TO    THE    CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

AT  the  outset,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  no  possible 
sympathy  with  those  who  reject  episcopacy ;  because, 
to  our  minds,  it  is  as  clear  as  mid-day  that  it  is  of  Divine 
origin  equally  with  the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate; 
and  consequently  we  feel  that  all  who  oppose  the  govern 
ment  by  bishops  are  opposing  God ;  and  in  opposing  God, 
they  are  putting  away  from  them  the  Source  of  all  good, 
and  all  authority,  and  all  power ;  all  that  grace  can  give  on 
earth,  all  that  glory  can  afford  in  eternity.  If  we  love  the 
human  race,  and  consequently  wish,  with  all  our  hearts, 
that  all  blessings,  earthly,  spiritual  and  eternal,  may  be 
poured  out  upon  them,  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  being 
displeased  and  annoyed  with  anyone,  or  anything,  which  in 
any  way  interferes  with  the  dispensing  of  such  blessings  on 
our  race.  And,  moreover,  this  feeling  of  indignation  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  love  we  have  for  humanity. 
Look  at  any  part  of  nature,  and  you  will  find  that  all 
natural  laws  are  evenly  balanced.  This  very  same  thing 
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holds  true  of  the  laws  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds,  as 
we  have  mentioned  elsewhere. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  distress  at  the  perfectly  chaotic 
state  of  Christendom.  We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  all  nations  to  endeavour  to  suppress  schisms  with 
a  vigorous  hand;  and  if  this  be  not  done,  such  schisms 
will  eat  like  a  canker  into  such  States,  and  completely 
overturn  them.  There  is  no  toleration  for  crime  in  our 
civilized  land,  and  yet  we  do  not  say  our  country  is  not 
free.  No ;  but  we  say  our  country  is  free,  because  crimes 
are  met  by  adequate  punishment  from  the  State.  To  argue 
that  we  are  living  in  a  free  country,  and  that  then  we  may 
believe  what  we  like,  and  create  any  number  of  schisms,  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  we  may  commit  the  most  heinous 
crimes  with  impunity,  because  England  is  a  free  soil.  Such 
logic  is  misleading  and  absurd.  We  therefore  believe  it  to 
be  a  first  duty  on  all  wise  statesmen  who  are  loyal  subjects, 
faithful  to  the  Crown  and  constitution,  to  prevent  all  persons 
from  lapsing  into  schism.  Statesmen  who  omit  this  duty  to 
God  and  man  are  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  unfaithful  to 
Heaven  and  to  their  country.  These  remarks  may  be  a  fit 
introduction  to  this  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  Noncon 
formists  to  the  National  Church. 

The  first  of  the  Nonconformists  whom  we  shall  bring 
before  our  readers  is  a  man  named  Robert  Brown,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  master  of  a  free  school  in  London.  This 
man  was  the  founder  of  the  system  now  known  as  Congre 
gationalism.  The  adherents  of  this  system  are  called 
Congregationalists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Brownists. 
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The  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  member  of  this  community. 
We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  good  man,  but  uncon 
sciously  opposing  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  We 
believe  Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Clifford  of  London  also 
belong  to  this  community.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
former,  but  the  latter  is  like  a  poisoned  dagger  hurled  into 
a  crowd  of  defenceless  people.  He  is  quite  heretical  in  his 
views,  and  is  a  great  harm  to  Christianity  in  West  London. 
Those  who  are  outside  the  Church  fall  an  easy  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  heresies ;  even  inside  her  fostering  care  there  are 
some  who  go  astray,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned  in 
this  and  other  chapters. 

These  Congregationalists  do  vast  harm  wherever  they  are, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  Church.  They 
prevent  our  people  from  placing  a  true  value  on  the  out 
ward  means  of  grace.  They  think  the  inward  grace  is 
enough  without  the  outward  form ;  that  is,  that  grace  comes 
without  the  outward  form.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that 
it  never  does,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases,  in  God's 
unsearchable,  unfathomable  ways  with  mankind.  The  Con 
gregationalists  despise  the  outward  form,  and  our  people  are 
more  or  less  influenced  by  them.  They  often  prevent  our 
young  people  from  coming  to  Confirmation,  telling  them 
that  it  is  no  use,  and  so  they  actually  hinder  our  flock 
from  putting  on  the  only  armour  that  can  shield  them  from 
sin  in  this  world  and  at  last  bring  them  to  heaven  itself. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  arising  to  our 
people  from  this  matter.  Many  of  our  most  precious  young 
souls  are  never  confirmed,  and  they  go  out  into  the  world 
endowed  with  all  the  blessings  of  earth,  but  without  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace  ;  so  they  drift  on  and  on  from  bad 
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to  worse  till  at  last  they  are  lost  to  all  good,  and  are  a 
plague  to  the  Church,  a  burden  to  the  State,  and  hell 
receives  them  after  the  miseries  of  time  are  over. 

We  are  not  overdrawing  the  picture.  Take  any  London 
parish,  go  from  house  to  house,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Nonconformists  are  the  bitterest  enemies  to  truth  and  pro 
gress.  They  prevent  our  people  from  coming  to  Holy  Com 
munion,  too ;  telling  them  that  it  is  no  use  at  all,  that  there 
is  no  grace  whatever  received  from  it.  To  suppress  one's 
anger  at  such  a  state  of  things  is  extremely  difficult.  Could 
any  men,  except  those  who  are  out-and-out  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  adorable  Lord  and  King,  encourage  such  people  ? 
Those  who  encourage  State  enemies  are  traitors  to  the 
Crown  and  Constitution.  Are  there  any  traitors  to  the 
King  of  kings  in  the  camp  of  Christendom  ?  If  so,  we  are 
reminded  of 

'  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,' 

as  the  only  time  when  adequate  punishment  can  be  meted 
out  to  such  enemies. 

The  relationship,  then,  of  the  Congregationalists  to  the 
Church  of  England  is  of  such  a  nature  that  radical  harm  is 
done  to  both.  Congregationalists  have  no  orders  at  all. 
Their  ministers  are  laymen.  They  despise  such  a  thing  as 
Apostolic  succession,  God's  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry. 
They  don't  even  pretend  to  have  such  a  thing.  The  whole 
system,  as  we  have  seen,  began  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  call  themselves  a  Church  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  call 
ing  a  little  bramble  a  tree.  They  are  a  body  of  people 
outside  the  Church,  without  any  ministry  of  any  kind 
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properly  so  called,  and,  consequently,  without  the  lawful 
means  of  grace. 

Will  our  Congregationalist  friends  consider  their  de 
plorable  attitude  to  the  National  Church,  and,  consequently, 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  such  Church  ?  Will  our 
friends  consider  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Benson,  the  representative  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  National  Church,  can  trace  his  succession  back  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  having  received  his  commission  from 
Heaven  through  them  to  be  God's  ambassador  ?  Do  the 
Congregationalists  know  that  our  ministry  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  are  actually  successors  of  the  Apostles,  each 
generation  receiving  their  orders  from  the  preceding  till  we 
reach  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ?  Do  the  Con 
gregationalists  know  that  they  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  they  are  in  the  painful  position  of  those 
who  thrust  themselves,  as  helpers,  into  ecclesiastical  offices, 
unqualified  and  unauthorized,  where  they  are  a  great 
hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the  regular  officers  ? 

No  men  can  act  comfortably  in  any  department  of  life 
without  receiving  first  of  all  authority  and  then  power  from 
those  having  the  right  to  confer  such  privileges,  so  that 
they  may  discharge  with  credit  and  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
to  all  parties  concerned  the  various  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  People  without  authority  and  power  must  feel  their 
position  keenly. 

Therefore,  to  all  Congregationalists  we  say,  '  Come  into 
the  National  Church  ;  help  us  against  sin,  union  is  strength. 
Stay  outside  no  longer ;  our  bishops  will  give  the  proper 
authority,  the  credentials  which  they  themselves  received 
from  Heaven,  to  your  ministers  if  they  are  at  all  qualified 
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to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Think  of  all  that 
is  at  stake ;  all  the  harm  done  by  being  outside — harm  to 
yourselves  and  harm  to  us.  Think  of  your  relationship  to 
God,  and  then  to  man,  and  if  you  join  us  we  shall  welcome 
you  amongst  us  as  a  loving  child  of  the  great  household. 
Apply  as  a  body  to  our  archbishop  to  receive  you  all  and 
set  you  again  in  your  respective  spheres  of  labour  to  do 
your  Master's  work  in  the  lawful  and  right  way,  and  not  to 
be  without  your  proper  credentials  as  you  now  are. 

We  now  come  to  another  kind  of  Nonconformity — Presby- 
terianism. 

The  Celtic  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  days  of  Columba 
to  the  twelfth  century,  stood  on  solid  ground.  Between  this 
period  and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  matters 
were  not  so  creditable,  but,  still,  the  ministry  was  valid,  the 
same  as  in  the  English  Church,  the  succession  coming  from 
the  Apostles  through  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Churches.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  John  Knox  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  a  perfect  fire-brand  in 
the  extreme  party  of  the  Reformers.  He  stirred  up  the  Scotch 
people,  not  only  to  throw  overboard  the  Roman  sway,  but 
also  to  reject  altogether  the  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry 
of  the  universal  Church,  episcopacy,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  had  been  in  the  Scotch  Church  from  the  days  of 
Columba  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Truly  the  pendulum 
swung  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  in  this  case.  We 
really  feel  we  cannot  say,  '  Beati  qui  sunt  misericordes,' 
because  there  is  a  point  where  mercy  ends,  though,  of 
course,  we  do  not  dare  to  limit  the  mercy  of  God,  which  is 
'  high  as  the  heavens,'  that  is  to  say,  infinite,  as  we  should 
call  it. 
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Knox  may  have  been  a  good  man,  but  his  zeal  went  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Let  us  see  now  a  few  of  the  results 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  this  casting  off  the  one 
Divinely  appointed  ministry.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  that 
those  who  reject  a  great  thing  will  also  reject  a  less  thing. 
Christ  says  that  those  who  reject  His  ministry,  reject  Him, 
and,  of  course,  people  who  break  away  from  the  Saviour, 
the  very  centre  of  all  life  and  all  good,  will  stop  at  nothing 
else ;  all  other  things  are  matters  of  subordinate  considera 
tion.  Let  us  just  see  what  followed  such  wanton  rejection 
of  Christ  in  His  sacred  ministry. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  the  foul  slaughter  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  darkest  blot  on  English  rule  since  it  became  a 
nation.  The  death,  or  rather  martyrdom,  of  this  beautiful 
queen  may  be,  of  course,  attributed  to  other  causes  also ; 
but  the  dire  fury,  the  uncontrollable  frenzy,  the  wild  fanati 
cism  of  the  party  who  had  thrown  off  ecclesiastical  authority, 
caused  the  dark  blots  on  the  State  in  the  execution  of  the 
beloved  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Archbishop  Laud  and  King 
Charles  I.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  Lane's  '  History  of 
the  English  Church,'  to  show  the  scenes  of  confusion,  dese 
cration  of  holy  things,  anarchy  and  wickedness,  which 
followed  in  the  train  of  Knox's  resistance  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

After  the  massacre  of  poor  King  Charles  I.,  we  have  the 
following  scenes  to  witness  in  our  so-called  Christian, 
civilized  England : 

'All  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  overthrown.  Half  the 
clergy  had  been  expelled  by  the  committees  that  dealt  with 
scandalous  (?)  and  malignant  (?)  ministers.' 
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'  All  stage  plays  were  prohibited  as  dangerous  to  morals, 
the  theatres  closed,  and  the  actors  publicly  whipped.' 

'  Cathedrals  and  churches  were  used  as  barracks,  stables, 
hospitals  and  fortresses.' 

'  Destruction  was  everywhere  and  deliberate,  and  accom 
panied  by  the  most  derisive  profanation.' 

'Troops  at  Herefordshire  entered  the  church  on  the 
Sunday,  and  danced  on  the  tessellated  pavement  while  the 
organ  was  playing.' 

'  At  Winchester  the  soldiers  broke  open  the  west  door  of 
the  cathedral  while  the  morning  service  was  going  on,  and 
marched  up  the  nave  with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating. 
The  tombs  were  rifled,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  used  as 
missiles  to  break  the  windows  that  were  too  high  for  the 
halberds  to  reach.  The  altar  was  removed  to  an  alehouse 
and  burnt  along  with  the  service-books.  The  soldiers 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  surplices  of  the  choir,  and 
marched  in  mock  procession  through  the  city,  with  banners, 
crosses  and  pictures,  tooting  upon  the  pipes  which  they  had 
torn  from  the  organ.' 

'  At  St.  Asaph,  the  cathedral  was  used  as  a  stable  for  the 
horses  of  one  Miller,  a  post-master,  who  occupied  the 
bishop's  palace  as  an  inn,  fed  his  calves  in  the  bishop's 
throne,  and  removed  the  font  into  his  yard  for  use  as  a 
watering-trough.' 

'  At  Lichfield  the  soldiers  daily  hunted  a  cat  with  hounds 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  They  showed  their  con 
tempt  for  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  dressing  up  a  calf  in 
infant's  clothes  and  sprinkling  it  at  the  font.' 

We  ask  our  readers  to  study  these  quotations  well,  and 
they  will  at  once  see  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
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England  was  reduced  by  the  Nonconformists  of  every  type 
and  colour.  All  these  results  came  in  the  regular  train  of 
resistance  to  the  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Scotch  people,  who  are 
followers  of  Knox,  have  had  no  Christian  ministry  whatever. 
Those  ordained  without  bishops  are  mere  laymen.  These 
laymen  may  be  veiy  good  indeed,  but  they  are  not  clergy 
men,  and  for  these  men  to  persist  in  their  rebellion  against 
episcopacy  in  the  light  of  this  nineteenth  century,  surpasses 
our  understanding.  Their  flocks  are  without  the  lawful 
means  of  grace,  these  means  being  administered  by  lay 
hands. 

.We  ask  the  Scotch  ministers  to  think  of  God  and  heaven 
and  man.  We  ask  them  to  return  to  our  Church,  and  apply 
to  our  archbishop  for  the  authorized  credentials  which  he 
has  received  from  Heaven  through  the  succession  from  the 
blessed  Apostles,  so  that  they  may  have  the  proper  authority 
and  power  to  discharge  the  solemn  duties  of  Christ's  am 
bassadors.  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  we  love  the 
Scotch  people.  '  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but 
deceitful  are  the  kisses  of  an  enemy.'  WTe  say  the  same  of 
our  severe  remarks  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  dignity,  majesty  and  antiquity  of 
the  holy  Roman  See.  She  has  never  gone  astray  in 
essentials.  She  believes  in  One  God  in  three  persons,  in  a 
heaven  and  a  hell,  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  and 
that  our  position  in  eternity  will  depend  on  the  way  we  live 
in  this  world.  These  are  the  essentials  of  true  religion,  and 
we  could  not  believe  that  the  excrescences  of  the  Middle 
Ages  now  clouding  the  faith  of  the  Eternal  City  are  destruc 
tive  to  salvation,  though  we  think  such  excrescences  very 
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dangerous,  but  not  half  so  dangerous  as  the  heresies  of 
certain  Nonconformists  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  because  if  we  do  not  see  Him  to  be 
God,  we  do  not  know  God  at  all.  In  rejecting  Christ  we 
reject  God,  for  He  was  a  perfect  adequate  representation  to 
us  of  God,  the  very  mind  and  character  of  God,  and  so  God 
Himself.  Rome,  therefore,  is  infinitely  safer  than  Noncom- 
formity.  To  all  outside  Christians  we  say,  '  Come  and  be 
under  the  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry.  Let  us  all  have 
one  Church  as  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  faith,  one  baptism.' 

The  people  now  known  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  took  their  rise  from  two  men  named  George  Fox 
and  James  Naylor,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seven 
teenth  century.  A  contemporary  writer  describes  them  as 
'  a  new  sect,  who  show  no  respect  to  any  man,  magistrate, 
or  other,  and  seem  a  melancholy,  proud  sort  of  people,  and 
exceedingly  ignorant.'  These  people  have  no  ministers  at 
all ;  one  of  their  own  number  generally  takes  the  lead  at 
their  meetings.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  hold  the  orthodox 
faith — at  least,  in  all  essentials.  Their  relation  to  the 
Church  would  of  course  be  quite  as  hostile  as  that  of  the 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  only  they  are  not  so 
numerous,  and  consequently  their  stren'gth  is  comparatively 
small. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  class  of  the  Nonconformists, 
namely,  all  those  who  took  their  lead  from  John  Wesley, 
who  was  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  John  Wesley  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley,  both  of  whom  had  been  the 
offspring  of  Puritan  ministers.  This  explains,  as  we  stated 
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in  another  chapter,  the  reason  why  some  people  are  imbued 
with  certain  tendencies  to  particular  lines  of  religious 
thought.  Whatever  men  have  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
youth,  or  whatever  their  fathers  have  been  accustomed  to, 
will  unconsciously  influence  them  in  after-life,  unless  they 
live  near  God,  following  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Him 
who  had  no  bias  in  any  of  His  relations  to  the  human  race. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  shake  off  family  or  home 
influences.  These  influences  unconsciously  entwine  them 
selves  around  the  lives  of  most  men,  even  against  their 
better  and  maturer  judgments.  We  saw  this  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Dr.  Richel,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  son  of  a 
Moravian  minister,  or  some  such  like  class  of  person.  This, 
of  course,  accounts  for  his  denial  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
episcopacy.  We  wonder  how  educated  minds  can  be  so 
blindly  led.  The  fact  is,  the  more  we  think  matters  over, 
and  know  the  world,  the  greater  desire  we  have  to  adore 
the  only  One  who  was  absolutely  free  from  all  bias,  or 
leaning,  or  tendency,  in  any  of  His  relations  to  the  human 
race.  He  was  a  pure,  unmixed  representation  to  man,  of 
all  that  God  is  in  Himself;  and  those  who  are  most  free 
from  bias  of  any  kind,  whether  to  nations,  or  classes,  or  creeds, 
are  the  most  like  our  adorable  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 

John  Wesley  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of  his  grand 
parents.  We  know,  of  course,  he  did  not  leave  the  Church, 
but  still,  the  whole  drift  of  his  conduct  was  against  the  one 
Divinely  appointed  ministry.  His  whole  attitude  to  the 
Church  was  irregular.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  of 
England,  and  all  the  world,  in  fact,  as  his  parish.  He  took 
upon  him  to  appoint  lay-preachers,  who  soon  developed 
into  so-called  ministers. 
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Wesley  became  quite  a  schismatical  bishop,  appointing 
lay  preachers,  and  consecrating  a  certain  Dr.  Coke  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Societies  in  America,  from 
which  anti-episcopal  act  the  Methodist  Episcopal  establish 
ment  in  the  United  States  obtained  their  succession  of 
so-called  bishops. 

Just  before  Wesley's  death,  he  wrote  as  follows :  '  I  hold 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  love  her 
liturgy,  and  approve  her  plan  of  discipline,  and  only  wish  it 
could  be  carried  out.' 

After  his  death,  in  the  year  1793,  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
declared,  'We  are  determined,  in  a  body,  to  remain  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.' 

But  we  know  what  human  nature  is ;  how  it  craves  for 
independence,  how  it  hates  wholesome  restraint,  how  it 
wants  to  be  its  own  master.  All  these  things  were 
attractions.  They  were  too  much  for  human  nature  not 
to  grasp  at,  when  they  came  within  measurable  distance. 

Wesley,  by  appointing  lay-preachers  to  go  about  the 
country,  put  himself  into  the  position  of  a  demagogue, 
who,  having  led  on  a  London  street  mob  till  all  the  worst 
passions  of  their  nature  are  enraged,  then  comes  forward 
and  gives  them  weapons  of  war,  and  says :  '  Come  now, 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  go  quietly  home;  to  do  nothing 
against  the  Government ;  because  I  have  told  you  I  approve 
of  its  policy,  and  I  myself  will  be  true  to  my  queen  and 
country  as  long  as  breath  is  in  my  body.' 

What  do  our  readers  think  would  be  the  result  ?  Matters 
were  first  brought  up  to  the  boiling  heat  of  angry  passion, 
and  then  swords  were  placed  in  their  hands ;  do  our  readers 
Imagine  for  one  moment  that  such  an  enraged  mob  would 
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obey  their  leader,  and  go  quietly  home,  when  he  leaves 
them  in  the  public  street,  and  says  :  '  Good-night,  gentle 
men  ;  attend  to  my  last  directions  and  wishes '  ?  Obey ! 
Why,  no  power  could  restrain  such  an  angry  crowd.  They 
would,  the  moment  the  demagogue  turns  his  back  and  says 
'good-night/  make  short  work  of  law  and  order.  Windows, 
and  shops  and  houses,  and  churches  and  chapels,  are  in 
ruins  in  a  few  moments.  The  prey  set  before  such  a  mob 
was  infinitely  too  strong  for  them.  Nothing  could  restrain 
them.  They  were  like  a  mighty  torrent  whose  course  had 
been  checked  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  the  rush  comes ; 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  houses,  and  possessions,  all  are 
swept  away  before  the  mighty  rush  of  the  torrent ! 

Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  or  by  the  London  street  mob  ?  Most 
certainly  those  who  brought  matters  to  the  pitch  from  which 
the  catastrophes  resulted. 

John  Wesley,  HE  is  the  man  whom  we  must  brand, 
stigmatize  as  the  author  of  the  dire  confusion  of  tongues 
now  in  those  people  called  Wesleyans,  Methodists,  New 
Connexion,  and  we  know  not  what  else. 

These  lay-preachers,  of  course,  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  be  called  '  Reverends,'  and  to  usurp 
ministerial  functions.  They  gave  way,  and  undertook  all 
the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  They  administered 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  married  and  buried  people ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  judgment  on  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  the  awful  judgment  on  King  Saul,  who  lost 
both  his  kingdom  and  his  God,  the  like  fearful  penalty  on 
Uzzah  and  King  Uzziah,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron.  But 
some  men  are  not  afraid  of  even  hell  itself. 
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Let  them  fly  now  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to 
save  them  for  having  caused  the  misery  and  unutterable 
confusion  which  they  have  brought  upon  the  Church  of  the 
living  God. 

Wesleyans  date  from  the  last  century ;  they  have  no 
orders  at  all ;  their  ministers  are  mere  laymen.  They  may 
be  good  men  enough,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  but 
they  assume  sacred  functions,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  they  are  in  extreme  danger. 

They  call  their  meeting-houses  churches.  It  is  like  a 
commoner  assuming  a  title. 

To  the  Wesleyans  we  say,  most  affectionately  and 
pathetically  :  '  Come  back  to  your  Mother  !  stay  at  home 
and  be  an  obedient  child.  If  not,  your  doom  is  sealed. 
All  your  talk  about  '•'•conversion'''  (?)  won't  save  you  from 
His  vengeance,  about  whom  the  awful  words  are  recorded, 
"  The  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  Apply  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  proper  authority,  and  he  will  deal  with 
you  as  seems  best  in  his  wisdom.  We  want  you  amongst 
us.  We  want  your  power,  and  piety,  and  sympathy,  and 
love.  Corne  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good,  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel — the  National 
Church.  You  will  be  as  eyes  to  us  to  see  our  way  Zion- 
ward,  as  feet  to  us  to  walk  to  the  land  that  is  very  far  off. 
Don't  disappoint  us  !  Do  come,  and  we  shall  give  you  a 
hundred  thousand  welcomes.' 

We  say  as  a  last  word,  '  Remember  God,  heaven,  and 
man  !' 

The  Church  of  England  either  is,  or  is  not,  the  National 
Church,  with  its  ministry  tracing  their  succession  back  to 
the  Apostles.  Now,  we,  and  all  other  persons  who  have 
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read  history,  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
Church  of  Christ — the  National  Church  in  this  land.  We 
declare  that  her  ministry  have  the  credentials  of  heaven  for 
their  mission.  This,  then,  being  historically  true,  is  it  not 
a  dreadful  thing  to  go  out  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  in  this  land  without  heaven's  credentials  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fearful  thing  to  be  intermeddlers  with  God's  own  Divinely 
appointed  ministry,  and  God's  own  heritage — doing  harm 
to  both,  hindering  the  regular  accredited  officers  of  the 
Church  from  performing  satisfactorily  and  efficiently  the 
solemn  duties  devolving  upon  them  ?  Terrible  indeed  !  We 
know  nothing  to  be  for  one  moment  compared  with  such  an 
evil. 

May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  from  His  seat  at  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  send  forth  upon  this  scene  of  chaos 
the  gentle  holy  spirit  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  and 
make  us  all  one  under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
with  his  one  Divinely  appointed  ministry  ! 

To  Him  be  glory  throughout  the  ceaseless  ages  of 
eternity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  AUTHORITY,  MESSAGE,  SACREDNESS  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY. 

SHORTLY  before  our  blessed  Saviour  left  this  earth 
of  ours  in  human  form  He  said  to  His  Apostles  : 

'  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.'1 

'All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'2 

This  is  the  authority,  and  this  is  the  power,  which  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  given  to  the  Christian 
ministry. 

God,  who  is  the  Source  of  all  authority,  and  all  power, 
and  all  good — the  Source  of  all  creation,  visible  and  in 
visible — sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  this  world,  and 
gave  Him  authority  and  power  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
human  race,  to  discharge  all  Messianic,  all  mediatorial 
offices  between  God  and  man. 

In    confirmation  of  this   commission  from  on   high,  our 

1  St.  John  xx.  21.  2  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19. 
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adorable  Redeemer  appealed  to  the  '  Scriptures,1  the  Law,- 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms;  to  John  the  Baptist;  to 
His  Father,  and  to  His  miracles.'3  He  tells  us  that  God 
had  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  and  '  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  He  tells  us"  that  the  works 
which  He  did  and  the  words  which  He  spake  were  not 
His  own;  but  that  the  Father,  which  dwelt  in  Him,  did  the 
works  and  spake  the  words.  When  He  performed  a  miracle 
the  sacred  narrative  tells  us  that  He  did  so  with  authority 
and  power. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  authority  and 
power.  Authority  is  the  right  or  title  to  do  a  thing ;  power 
is  the  strength,  or  force,  or  ability  to  be  able  to  do  such  a 
thing. 

The  Greeks  call  authority  e£oi>cria,  and  power  Swa/us. 
Our  word  dynamite  is  derived  from  the  latter  term. 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Saviour  cast  out  a  devil,  ev 
e£owtp  Kal  Swa/Aei;4  that  is,  'with  authority  and  power.' 
He  had  the  right,  or  title,  or  authority  to  do  so,  as  com 
missioned  from  on  high  to  discharge  all  Messianic  offices  ; 
and  He  had  behind  Him  all  the  forces  of  eternity — God 

1  St.  John  v.  39,  36,  37,  and  x.  38.  2  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

3  This  shows  us  how  radically  serious  it  is  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
Old  Testament.     Christ  appealed  to  it  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
for  His  Divine  commission.     Consequently,  the  wild  theories  of  Gore 
and  Broad  Churchmen  are  subversive  of  Christianity  itself,  and  of  all 
revealed  religion.     If  the  Old  Testament  be  not  true,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  not  the  Messiah.      To  deny  any  part  of  it  inclines  the  same  way. 
Christ  said  that  Moses  wrote  of  Him,  and  that  if  the  Jews  'did  not 
believe  his  writings,  how  could  they  receive  Him  or  believe  His  words.' 
We  think  it  blasphemy  of  the  highest  degree  to  trifle  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  some  men  are  doing. 

4  St.  Luke  iv.  36. 
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Himself,  the  Source  of  all  strength  and  power — to  carry 
into  effect  the  work  that  He  was  given  to  do. 

Authority  is  the  right  or  title  of  the  executive  to  carry 
out  the  laws;  power  is  the  forces  of  the  State — the  army, 
and  navy,  and  other  servants  of  the  Crown — behind  such 
administrative  body  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution.  For 
instance,  judges  and  magistrates  pass  sentences,  and  sheriffs, 
and  bailiffs,  and  other  State  officials  carry  these  sentences 
into  execution.  They  have  the  right  to  do  so,  as  they  are 
acting  on  a  commission  from,  and  as  the  mouthpieces  of, 
the  State.  Their  sentences  and  actions  are  not  their  own, 
but  those  of  the  State,  and  they  have  all  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  to  back  them  up  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

No  one  except  officers  of  State  have  any  right  whatever 
to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Even  if 
the  State  were  to  sanction  with  its  power  unauthorized 
persons  to  do  so,  such  an  ill-advised  scheme  would  only 
end  in  the  most  hopeless  anarchy ;  and  the  nation,  by  such 
interference  with  the  lawfully  commissioned  officials  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  would  lose  all  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  all  protection  to  life  and  property.  Many  of  our 
citizens  seem  to  think  that  they  could  bring  more  credit 
to  themselves  and  more  honour  to  their  nation  if  they 
were  in  the  place  of  such  and  such  legislators,  judges, 
magistrates,  or  other  officers  of  the  State  ;  but  if  they  were  to 
try,  they  would  find  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
discharge  any  duties,  however  trivial  and  subordinate,  faith 
fully  and  efficiently.  There  is  no  use  in  finding  fault  with  'the 
powers  that  be,'  whether  in  their  legislative  or  administra 
tive  capacity,  but  quietly  submit  as  peaceable,  loyal  citizens, 
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and  allow  all  State  officials  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
devolving  upon  them  in  peace  and  quietness  ;  and  then  all 
goes  on  well — we  have  bright  and  happy  English  homes 
and  a  prosperous  country. 

No  State  would,  of  course,  allow  ordinary  citizens  to  steal 
away  the  lawful  rights  of  Crown  officers.  No  State  would 
give  the  power  of  the  administration  of  the  law  into  the 
hands  of  any  unauthorized  persons  whatsoever,  even  if  some 
ordinary  citizens  were,  in  reality,  better  qualified  men  to 
discharge  State  duties  than  those  already  in  office.  The 
good  of  the  State  at  large  has  always  the  first  claim  ;  all 
private  interests,  all  subordinate  matters,  must  ever  bow  to 
it  in  a  well-governed  community.  The  sole  object  of  wise 
and  efficient  statesmen,  in  stamping  out  with  merciless 
hand  all  interference  with  State  control,  is  the  public  good. 
We  condemn  the  statesmen  who  allow  the  reins  of  govern 
ment  to  run  riot.  An  example  of  this  was  seen  in  Ireland 
some  time  ago,  when  all  law  and  order  were  things  of  the 
past ;  when  crime  was  rampant,  and  murders  were  dealt  out 
wholesale,  even  at  mid-day.  All  this  arose  from  weak 
ruling  power,  in  allowing  the  citizens  to  defy  the  laws  and 
interfere  with  the  State  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  State  will  stamp  out  all 
such  evils,  and,  thanks  be  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  all 
order,  and  all  power,  our  nation  has  again  recovered  its  feet 
and  sees  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  :  namely,  to  rule  with 
a  firm  hand,  with  the  sole  motive  of  bringing  all  the  blessings 
of  earth  to  the  State. 

We  see,  then,  that  intermeddlers  with  State  affairs  do 
harm  instead  of  good ;  and  are  always  in  the  discreditable, 
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and    even     degraded,    position,    of    acting   without    State 
credentials. 

Our  Saviour  came  into  this  world  with  all  the  credentials 
of  heaven.  To  those  credentials  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Father,  and  His 
miracles.  Accordingly,  He  had  the  sanction  of  eternity  in 
everything  He  said  and  did.  Holding  in  His  hands  the 
sceptre  of  Omnipotence,  as  delivered  to  Him  by  the  Father, 
all  authorities  and  all  powers  gave  way  before  Him. 
Devils  cried  out,  saying :  '  We  know  Thee,  who  Thou  art — 
the  Holy  One  of  God  !'  Sin  and  disease  and  pain  and 
death  lost  their  power  under  His  feet.  And  though  He 
was  crucified  in  weakness,  yet  He  now  liveth  in  power, 
angels,  and  principalities,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  being  made 
subject  unto  Him.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  ;  consubstantial  and  coeternal  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

Christ  our  Saviour,  then,  came  into  this  world,  as  sent  by 
the  Father,  with  the  full  credentials  of  heaven.  Now,  in 
the  very  same  way,  He  sends  His  ministry.  They  derive  all 
their  authority,  all  their  power,  from  Him.  Their  successes 
are  His  successes  ;  and  their  failures  are  His  failures. 

The  Christian  ministry  has  authority,  or  right,  or  title, 
from  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  This  authority,  or  right,  was 
first  given  to  the  Apostles.  They  gave  it  to  their  successors, 
the  bishops,  and  it  has  stayed  with  them  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  will  do  so  '  till  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  His  Christ,  and 
He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'1 
1  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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Yes,  the  Christian  ministry  have  their  authority  from 
Christ  Himself,  as  handed  down  in  His  Church  from  age  to 
age.  They  are  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  kings.  They 
think  His  thoughts,  speak  His  words,  do  His  acts — are 
supposed  to.  They  go  forth  in  His  name,  with  His 
credentials.  The  words  of  the  morning  hymn  express 
exactly  the  relations  of  the  Christian  ministry  with  heaven 
in  their  routine  duties  : 

'  Forth  in  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  we  go, 
Our  daily  labour  to  pursue.' 

Those  who  receive  the  Christian  ministry  receive  Christ, 
and  those  who  receive  Christ  receive  God  the  Father,  who 
sent  Him.  And,  again,  those  who  reject  the  lawfully  con 
stituted  Christian  ministry  reject  Christ,  and  those  who 
reject  Christ  reject  God  the  Father ;  and  in  rejecting  Him 
they  are  rejecting  the  Source  of  boundless  good,  and  all 
that  grace  can  give  in  this  world,  and  glory  in  eternity. 

Armed  with  the  credentials  of  heaven,  the  Christian 
ministry  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  forth  into  the  battle.  God 
in  Christ  will  be  with  them,  as  He  was  with  Moses,  and  as 
He  was  with  Jeremiah ;  though  they  thought  they  could 
not  carry  out  the  work  that  was  set  before  them  to  do. 
God  said  He  would  put  His  words  in  their  mouth,  and  that 
they  would  prevail  over  their  enemies. 

The  Christian  ministry,  armed  with  their  authority,  or 
right,  e£owta,  from  Christ  Himself,  will  also  have  the 
power,  Swajui?,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  all  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  them,  however  onerous,  however 
trying,  and  even  sometimes  painful.  They  have  all  the 
forces  of  eternity  itself  to  fall  back  upon ;  they  can  lean  at 
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all  times  on  an  Almighty  arm.  God  says  He  will  go  before 
them  and  be  their  Captain,  to  fight  their  battles ;  He  will 
'  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron.'1  He  will  '  give  help  against  the  mighty ' — the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  He  says  to  all  labourers 
tired  with  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  : 

'  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  He  giveth  power  to 
the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth 
strength. '- 

'  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  the  Rock  of  endless  ages  ' — DTOJB  l-l*.3 

'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.'4 

With  these  promises  none  should  be  '  discouraged  because 
of  the  way,'  because  God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost, '  is  able  to  do  more  than  we  ask  or  even  think.'5  We 
can  place  no  limits  to  His  power.  He  is  able  to  save  with 
many  or  with  few.  And,  as  all  souls  are  precious  to  their 
great  Creator,  He  will  see  to  it,  that  His  own  Christian 
ministry  will  have  His  Almighty  power  behind  them  to 
administer  the  laws  of  His  kingdom.  God  in  Christ  will 
think  the  thoughts,  and  speak  the  words,  and  do  the  acts,  in 
His  own  appointed  ministry,  so  that  none  shall  be  able  to 
withstand  their  weight  and  force.  With  authority  and 
power  they  will  cast  out  the  devils,  who  will  be  forced  to 
confess  before  the  world,  'we  know  Thee  who  Thou  art, 

1  Isaiah  xlv.  2.  2  Ibid.,  xl.  28,  29. 

3  Ibid.  xxvi.  4  :  D^ftf  1-1S  nl!T  PP}  »?. 

4  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  5  Ephes.  iii.  20,  21. 
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the  messengers  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'1  the  ambassadors  of 
the  King  of  kings. 

Sin  and  disease  and  pain  and  death,  spiritually  speaking, 
will  flee  before  the  voice  of  the  one  Christian  ministry  if 
they  speak  the  words  of  the  King,  '  for  none  of  His  words,' 
we  are  told,  '  ever  fall  to  the  ground '  or  '  return  to  Him 
void.'  His  word  is  like  a  fire,  or  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.2 

Yes,  Christ  says  to  His  Christian  ministry,  Aryi/'eo-fle 
8vvafj.iv  tTreA.^oi'Tos  TOU  dytou  Trveu/xaros. 

'  Ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Here, 
we  see,  the  Christian  ministry  have  the  Swa/us,  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
administration  of  all  their  duties.  Why  do  not  bishops  think 
of  this,  and  know  that  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  fail 
them  nor  forsake  them  ?  Why  do  not  the  clergy  think  of 
this  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  ministerial  duties,  that  God 
in  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thinks  their  thoughts  and 
speaks  their  words  in  their  sermons  and  in  their  daily  work 
if  they  ask  Him  to  live  in  them  for  Christ's  sake  ? 

Who  should  be  afraid  of  criticisms  or  remarks  of  congre 
gations  if  the  clergy  speak  the  words  of  God  ?  Only  let  the 
clergy  see  that  it  is  pure  doctrine,  for,  if  not,  God  will  say, 
'  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord.  He  that 
hath  My  Word,  let  him  speak  My  Word  faithfully,'3  if  not, 
there  will  be  no  power.  God  will  only  give  the  sanction  of 
eternal  power  to  His  own  words,  and  '  the  voice  of  a  stranger 
will  have  no  value  at  all  for  the  sheep,'  they  will  hear  God's 
voice,  and  know  it,  too,  if  the  Christian  ministry  go  again 

1  Malachi  ii.  7.  2  Jer.  xxiii.  29. 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  2c 
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and  again  to  the  Source  of  all  egovo-ia,  authority,  and  all 
8wa.fj.is,  power,  to  receive  their  message. 

The  Christian  ministry,  then,  have  got  authority,  egovo-ia, 
and  power,  Swaps,  from  God  in  Christ,  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  commands  of  the 
King.  They  need  not  be  afraid  of  overdrawing  their 
account  at  the  bank.  The  power  and  authority  they  have 
are  measured  only  by  eternity's  limitless  shores.  Thoughts 
may  travel  on  and  on  throughout  endless  ages,  and  no  end 
will  be  to  the  source  of  all  power  and  all  authority;  therefore 
we  are  never  to  be  discouraged  because  of  the  troubles  of 
the  way,  for  the  gates  of  hell  can  never  prevail  against  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

This  leads  us  on  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  message  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  Christian  ministry  represent 
God  to  man  and  man  to  God.  They  are  to  tell  people  all 
that  God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  be  to  the 
boundless  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  all  that  the  kingdom 
of  grace  can  give  in  this  world,  and  all  that  the  kingdom  of 
glory  can  afford  in  eternity.  In  a  word,  the  message  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  this  :  To  make  God  known  to  the 
world  in  all  that  He  is  in  Himself  and  in  His  boundless 
resources. 

No  possible  limits  can  be  put  on  the  resources  of  the 
King  of  Eternity.  Grace  can  afford  inexhaustible  treasures. 
If  sin  abounds,  grace  much  more  abounds.  'There  is  a 
Physician  in  Gilead  for  every  case,  however  hopeless,  a  balm 
for  every  wound,  however  deep  and  painful.'1  Grace  is  a 
gold-mine,  whose  treasures  never  fail.  It  is  a  well,  whose 

1  Jer.  viii.  22. 
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waters  never  run    dry.      Come   what   may,    the    Christian 
ministry  may  tell  people  to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ,  and  say  : 

'  Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies.'1 

'  Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life.'- 

The  Christian  ministry  have  to  declare  to  the  people  that 
God  is  their  reconciled  Father  in  Christ,3  that  the  Saviour 
took  upon  Him  'the  iniquities  of  us  all,'4  that  'He  bore 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,'5  that  he  took  upon 
Him  our  eternal  death,  and  that  God  is  now  '  faithful  and 
even  just^  to  forgive  the  returning  prodigal  child;  because 
Christ  is  the  JAacm/piov,7  the  tAacr/ios,8  the  propitiation,  the 
atonement,  the  covering,  the  mercy  seat,  for  our  sins. 

This  is  our  message,  then,  to  our  people.  To  tell  them 
that  their  hell  is  gone  on  Christ,  if  they  believe  on  Him, 
and  allow  Him  to  live  in  them  ;  but  that  if  they  build  up 
sin,  which  He  came  to  destroy,  they  are  not  in  Him,  and 
then  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  as  infinitely  just,  as  well  as 
merciful,  will  punish  them  for  ever  and  ever.  His  aversion 
to  sin  can  never  change;  and  as  long  as  God  is  what  He  is, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  no  Saviour  outside  Christ,  the 
sinner  must  be  away  from  his  Maker,  and  must  endure  the 
raging  fury  of  those  passions  which  on  earth  he  did  not  seek 
the  grace  of  God  to  subdue  and  conquer. 

.The  Christian  ministry  are  to  tell  their  people,  not  only 
what  grace  can  give,  but  also,  all  that  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity  can  afford.  No  limits  can  be  placed  on  the 

1  '  Irish  Church  Hymnal.'  2  Ps.  xxiii.  6. 

3  2  Cor.  v.  20.  4  Isaiah  Ixiii.  6. 

5  I  Peter  ii.  23.  6  I  John  i.  9. 

7  Rom.  iii.  25.  8  I  John  ii,  2. 
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resources  of  our  Father's  kingdom — peace  and  comfort,  and 
joys  that  never  end. 

Christ,  in  delivering  His  message  to  the  world  from  God, 
did  so  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible.  He  was  the 
very  mind  and  character  of  God.  All  the  attributes  of 
Deity  shone  out  in  His  every  word,  and  act,  and  expres 
sion.  His  very  face  beamed  with  the  lustre  of  celestial 
brightness ;  the  very  image  of  the  Father  of  light,  the  God 
of  all  comfort  and  Source  of  boundless  good. 

Christ  represented  God  in  all  that  He  is  in  Himself  &n& 
in  His  boundless  resources  in  a  way  that  even  the  best  of 
mortal  men  can  only  faintly  imitate.  The  best  of  us,  in 
our  representations  of  God  in  all  that  He  is,  and  in  all  that 
He  has,  are  like  little  children  trying  to  produce  a  copy  of 
an  exquisitely  finished  painting.  The  tracings  and  paintings 
are  all  imperfect,  all  inadequate.  No  one  who  had  not  seen 
the  original  would  recognise  it  from  the  child's  effort  at 
representation. 

God  and  His  resources  will  ever,  and  still  ever,  in  their 
deep  reality,  flash  beyond  our  most  vivid  representations. 
How  terrible  the  thought  that  many  of  us  in  our  message 
may  be  like  the  little  child  in  his  representation  of  the 
picture  above-mentioned  !  If  we  paint  God  and  His 
resources  in  such  a  way  that  our  people  cannot  recognise 
Him,  they  may  never  know  Him  at  all.  And  unless  we 
know  at  least  a  little  of  God,  we  are  not  likely  to  trust  Him 
for  all  we  cannot  know  about  Him.  The  Psalmist  says  : 
'They  that  know  Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee.'1 
People  who  know  God  a  little ;  those  who  ever  taste  His 
goodness,  will  then  trust  Him  for  all  the  rest.  They  will 
1  Ps.  ix.  10. 

18 
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leave  all  the  mysteries  of  time  and  eternity  entirely  in  His 
hands,  as  little  children  leave  their  all  in  all  in  their  parents' 
hands,  as  to  their  future,  knowing  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  do  right,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

We  think  it  very  dreadful  for  men  to  go  into  the  Chris 
tian  ministry  without  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
do  so.  They  can  only  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing. 
Even  men  who  are  really  looked  upon  as  saints  upon  earth, 
tremble  before  God,  knowing  how  awful  beyond  all  descrip 
tion  it  is,  not  to  be  able  to  give  people  at  least  some  little 
representation  of  what  God  is  in  Himself,  and  what  His 
endless  resources  are.  The  very  thought  of  delivering  a 
message  to  people  from  God  makes  some  men  ill ;  not  from 
any  human  reason  whatsoever,  but  solely  because  they  may 
paint  God  and  His  resources  in  wrong  colours,  and  may 
not  tell  people  the  real  danger  of  sin.  They  may  starve,  or 
•even  poison  God's  people,  instead  of  placing  before  them 
the  rich  banquet  of  the  Father's  plenteous  home. 

We  say  good  men  feel  all  this,  and  they  tremble ;  and 
men  who  don't  feel  it,  and  whose  eyes  are  entirely  on  man, 
and  how  the  sermon  will  be  praised  for  its  grand  style  and 
elegant  composition — such  men  are  blind  leaders,  utterly  in 
the  dark.  It  is  a  sacred  thing  to  go  into  God's  house  at 
all — to  stand  up  and  read  the  Holy  Bible,  to  preach  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  All 
these  things  are  sacred ;  and  if  we  do  not  feel  them  so,  and 
lightly  regard  them,  we  shall  not  consider  the  greatest 
thing  on  earth  as  binding.  We  shall  stop  at  nothing,  be 
under  no  restraint  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Those  who  cannot 
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be  tied  by  the  sacredness  of  religion,  can  be  influenced  by 
nothing  this  side  the  sky. 

Then,  again,  is  it  not  very  terrible  for  men  to  take 
upon  them  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  without 
being  lawfully  called  and  sent  ?  There  is  no  use  in  plead 
ing  Divine  moving  of  the  soul.  If  citizens  were  to  say  that 
they  have  got  ability  to  discharge  State  functions,  still  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  getting  their  creden 
tials  from  the  Crown.  Now,  if  men  say  that  they  are  really 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  go  and  declare  to  the  world 
all  that  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  to 
the  human  soul,  let  them  go  to  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
and  get  their  credentials  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  all  such,  we 
shall  say,  are  lawfully  called  and  sent.  Without  doing  this 
all  usurpers  put  themselves  quite  into  the  position  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  '  God  is  not  the  Author  of  confusion 
but  of  order ;'  and  it  is  God's  will  for  all  men  who  are  really 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  go  to  the  Church  for  their 
credentials. 

Sacred,  indeed !  Nothing  can  be  so  sacred  as  the 
Christian  ministry. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  very  awful 
to  think  of.  God  says  to  His  bishops  and  clergy  : 

'  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  to  thee,  thy  beautiful 
flock  P'1 

1 1  will  require  My  flock  at  your  hand.'2 

'  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.'3 

'  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'* 

1  Jer.  xiii.  20.  2  Ezek.  xxxiv.  10. 

*  St.  Luke  xvi.  /  •*  I  Cor.  iv.  * 
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'Christ  Jesus,  who  was  faithful  to  Him  that  appointed 
Him.'1 

'  So,  then,  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
to  God.'2 

'  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
that  everyone  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'3 

Now,  here  we  have  passages  of  the  most  solemn  nature 
possible.  We  must  all  give  a  strict  account  to  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  for  all  our  relations,  both  to  God  and 
man. 

Bishops  must  give  an  account  of  their  clergy.  If  any  of 
these  hold  false  doctrines  they  are  to  be  silenced  forthwith ; 
and  if  not,  heaven  will  cry  out  for  vengeance  on  the  many 
weak  souls  who  are  wounded  and  dying  on  the  battle-field 
of  life  by  pernicious  and  soul-destroying  doctrines.  Again, 
if  some  of  the  clergy  are  black  sheep,  they  will  kill  more 
than  they  cure  in  their  parishes,  and  such  men  are  to  be 
banished  from  the  Church  with  unsparing  hand,  and  made 
to  earn  their  livelihood  elsewhere.  And  if  they  cannot  earn 
a  livelihood  outside  the  Christian  ministry,  let  them  go  to 
the  workhouse  and  repent  of  their  sins,  and  stay  there  till 
they  are  called  away  hence  to  the  place  '  from  which  there  is 
no  return.'4 

We  believe  there  are  numbers  of  parishes,  also,  where  the 
vicars  are  idle  men,  not  knowing  one  half  of  the  people 
under  their  sacred  charge.  The  sheep  are  straying  from 
the  fold,  going  to  Dissenting  places  of  worship  and  leaving 

1  Heb.  iii.  I,  2.  2  Rom.  xiv.  12. 

3  2  Cor.  v.  10.  4  Job  x.  21. 
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our  National  Church,  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  Church  and  State. 

The  attack  now  made  upon  the  Welsh  Church  shows 
what  Dissenters  would  do  if  they  got  the  upper  hand. 
They  would  leave  no  person  of  noble  rank  in  our  land. 
They  would  demolish  State,  as  well  as  Church,  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  if  they  had  their  will.  Those  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  not  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
religion — those  who  trample  under  foot  the  solemn  means 
of  grace  by  their  desecration — those  who  leave  God  by  re 
sisting  His  one  Christian  ministry — would  stop  at  nothing! 
If  sacred  things  don't  bind  us,  no  human  ties  possibly 
can.  Consequently,  all  such  men  are  enemies  of  State  as 
well  as  Church  ;  and  for  us  Churchmen,  our  attitude  to 
them  is  plain.  Try  and  get  the  lost  sheep  back,  and 
prevent  others  from  straying  from  the  fold.  If  this  be 
not  done  soon,  rebellion  will  assume  such  proportions  to 
Church  and  State,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  will 
overturn  both,  unless  checked  with  merciless  hand  and 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Men  are  totally  blind  who  cannot 
see  this.  It  is  logically  and  scripturally  true. 

Here  are  our  reasons :  Those  who  despise  and  reject 
the  Christian  ministry,  which  is  God's  own  appointment, 
will  despise  and  reject  anything  which  is  less  than  such 
Christian  ministry.1  Now,  are  not  earthly  things,  however 

1  Read  the  story  in  Eusebius,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Constantine  once  put  his  domestics  to  the  test  of  sacrificing  to  the 
heathen  Gods.  Some  of  the  servants  sacrificed  to  please  the  Emperor, 
and  others  refused,  to  please  God.  The  Emperor  then  reasoned  thus  : 
Those  who  obey  God,  the  greater,  will  obey  man,  the  less,  in  all  that 
is  right.  Again,  those  who  disobey  God,  the  greater,  the  infin  ite 
will  disobey  man,  the  less  and  insignificant,  and  cannot  be  trusted  at 
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great,  much  less  than  eternal  things  ?  Is  not  the  State 
much  less  than  the  Church?  Consequently,  the  people 
who  would,  if  they  could,  make  utter  havoc  of  the  Christian 
ministry  of  the  Living  God,  would  show  no  mercy  whatso 
ever  to  the  State  if  they  were  in  the  majority  in  the  nation 
and  had  the  upper  hand.  They  would  not,  if  they  had 
their  will,  leave  any  of  our  institutions  uninjured.  If  they 
say  to  God's  own  Church,  '  Down  with  it !  Down  with  it, 
even  to  the  ground  !'  they  will  not  be  less  clamorous  for 
the  destruction  of  the  State.  Not  to  believe  this  is  to 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  simplest  logical  rules  ;  and  to  refuse  to 
believe  that  people  who  desecrate  holy  things  and  break 
away  from  lawful  authority  will  not  despise,  and  reject,  and 
break  away  from  less  important  things. 

Sin  is  something  enormous.  Nothing  but  the  cross  of 
Christ  can  measure  it.  Those  who  killed  the  infinitely 
kind  and  good  One,  who  was  the  very  image  of  the  God 
of  all  good,  would  commit  a  less  crime,  of  course.  And 
so  we  find  those  bloodthirsty  Jews,  some  thirty  years  after 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  stoning  to  death  James  the  Just, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  one  man  beats  out  his  brains  with  a 
fuller's  club. 

The  true  policy  is  to  believe,  and  see  things  to  be  what 
they  are — to  believe  that  these  deluded  people  are  away 
from  God,  resisting  His  Church,  and  that,  in  doing  this, 
they  prove  that  they  would,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  resist 
a  less  thing,  namely,  the  State. 

all.  So  Constantino  rewarded  those  who  were  faithful  to  God,  as 
they  would  surely  be  faithful  to  man,  and  he  dismissed  those  who 
despised  God,  because  all  such  would  despise  man.  Verbum  satis 
sapienti. 
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God  is  an  unchanging  God.  His  aversion  to  sin,  His 
estimate  of  what  it  would  do,  is  ever  the  same.  If  we 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  the  error  of  resistance  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  than  God  does,  then  we  are 
deceived,  and  the  consequences  are  disastrous  and 
appalling.  Jesus  Christ  said,  '  He  that  rejecteth  you  re- 
jecteth  Me.'  Now,  if  people  reject  or  despise  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  what  can  we  expect  ?  We  must  expect  them  to 
treat  with  the  utmost  scorn  all  subordinate  claims  what 
soever. 

Let  the  Bishops  ordain  men  all  over  Englagd  who  will 
gather  around  them  a  number  of  Nonconformists,  and 
have  a  service  exactly  like  that  now  in  their  chapels.  This 
may  possibly  win  back  these  rebellious  and  wayward 
children. 

We  hope  now  that  our  readers  will  see  that  those  who 
foster  schism  in  any  possible  way  are  really  enemies  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  The  fact  is,  all  who 
encourage  schism  and  help  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
Christians  ought  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  God  and 
man,  because  they  are  encouraging  the  Saviour's  enemies 
as  well  as  the  State's  enemies.  | 

It  is  impossible  to  be  too  severe  in  our  remarks.  A 
doctor  who  wants  to  save  a  whole  household  from  some 
infected  members  of  the  family,  must  be  stringent  and 
severe  in  his  directions  to  all  in  such  household.  In  cutting 
off  the  diseased  limb,  we  must  endure  the  pain.  Better 
this  than  lose  the  whole  body. 

So  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  we  shall  in  every  possible 
way  not  only  discourage  schism  ourselves,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  win  back  the  wanderers  and  induce  all 
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men  to  seek  for  shelter  and  comfort  within  the  fold  of 
Christ's  Church. 

.  We  hope  that  all  of  us  may  see  our  tremendous  responsi 
bility  for  all  our  relations  to  God,  for  all  our  relations  to 
men ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  receive  '  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away.'1 

1  I  Peter  i.  4,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   RELATION    BETWEEN   THE   JEWISH    AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

IN  what  sense  the  Christian  ministry  is  a  representation 
of  the  Jewish  may  not  perhaps  be  so  easily  and  so 
truly  determined  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  similarity  at  all 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  ministry.  If  we 
separate  Christianity  from  Judaism  we  take  the  ground 
from  under  our  feet,  we  cut  off  the  branches  from  the  tree 
to  wither  and  decay.  We  might  as  well  try  to  separate 
cause  and  effect,  fire  and  heat,  as  to  sever  Christianity  from 
Judaism.  No  ;  they  cannot  possibly  be  separated.  God 
has  joined  them  together  for  evermore.  Christianity  is 
Judaism  fulfilled,  Judaism  made  permanent,  Judaism 
spiritualized.  Christianity  rests  on  Judaism  as  its  solid 
foundation,  and  if  we  take  away  the  foundation  the  building 
resting  upon  it  soon  crumbles  into  dust. 

When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world  He  did  not  start 
an  entirely  new  religion.  He  took  His  stand  upon  Judaism. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  read  that  He  said  : 

'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 

\ 
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prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled.'1 

We  think  nothing  can  be  more  expressive,  more  decisive, 
than  these  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  These  solemn 
words  tell  us  in  the  plainest  possible  way  that  Christianity  is 
the  outcome,  the  fulfilment,  of  Judaism.  If,  therefore,  we 
take  away  from  the  claims  of  the  one,  we  destroy  the  claims 
of  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  Christianity  and  Judaism 
stand  or  fall  together.  They  are  for  evermore  inseparably, 
indissolubly  united  by  God  Himself,  and  what  God  has 
joined  together  man  cannot  put  asunder. 

Christianity,  then,  being  Judaism  in  fulfilment,  in  per 
manence,  in  spirituality,  how  are  we  to  regard  the  Christian 
Church  ?  Are  we  to  have  the  same  ritual  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  in  the  Jewish  ?  Why,  of  course  not,  because  if 
we  did  have,  then  Christianity  could  not  possibly  be  called 
Judaism  fulfilled,  made  permanent  and  spiritual.  A  change 
of  some  kind  must  take  place  before  we  can  call  Judaism 
Christianity. 

But  is  this  change  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  a  clean 
sweeping  away  of  every  vestige  of  Judaism  ?  Of  course 
not.  Anything  in  Judaism  that  is  spiritual  and  permanent, 
and  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  human 
race,  is  most  certainly  retained.  Christianity  rejects  nothing 
in  Judaism  except  what  was  local,  temporary,  what  had  its 
fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Reality  to  whom  all  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  pointed.  When,  therefore,  the  Reality 
is  come,  there  is  no  further  need  of  types  and  symbols  and 
1  St.  Matt.  v.  17,  18. 
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shadows  to  point  to  Him,  as  St.  Paul  says  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  when  speaking  about  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Himself,  which  was  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri 
fice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  : 

'Now,  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin.' 

No  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  no  more  ceremonial  law, 
which  was  simply  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;  and, 
of  course,  when  the  good  things  themselves  had  come, 
when  types  and  shadows  gave  place  to  realities,  it  then 
became  perfectly  true  that '  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
all  things  had  become  new.' 

Christianity,  then,  has  retained  everything  in  Judaism 
which  was  permanent,  spiritual,  universal,  and  has  rejected 
everything  that  was  merely  local,  national,  temporary,  things 
which  were  mere  types  or  shadows  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
the  living,  bright  Reality,  in  whom  all  these  things  found 
their  fulfilment  in  the  most  perfect  way  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  Christianity  we  find  that  the  first 
preachers  of  '  the  everlasting  Gospel '  made  a  very  liberal 
use  of  both  the  temple  and  synagogue  services.  This 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blessed 
Apostles  tolerated  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Now 
we  know  that  this  ritual  was  elaborate  and  imposing.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  this  toleration  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles  was  intended  to  be 
perpetuated  throughout  all  time  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  only  lasted  while  the  temple  was  standing,  so  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  there  was  a  total 
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collapse  of  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies  so  far  as  the  temple- 
worship  was  concerned. 

The  fact  that  the  Apostles  did  tolerate  the  Jewish  ritual 
while  the  temple  services  were  to  be  had,  shows  us,  we 
think,  most  plainly  that  we  are  not  to  be  too  severe  in  our 
criticisms  on  ritualists.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  condemn 
in  the  wholesale,  sweeping  way  that  some  of  our  brethren 
do,  the  various  practices  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party 
in  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  the  elaborate  and  im 
posing  ritual  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 

If  some  of  our  brethren  in  England,  and  if  the  members 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  use  various  symbols  as 
helps  in  their  devotions,  perhaps  we  should  be  slow  in  con 
demning  them,  and  accusing  them  of  returning  to  Judaism 
pure  and  simple.  Incense,  lights,  holy  water,  bowings, 
genuflections,  attitudes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  may  possibly 
help  some  souls. 

We  know  that  in  our  various  social  relations  some  people 
are  much  more  demonstrative,  much  more  ceremonious 
than  others.  This  shows  itself  in  whole  nations,  as  well  as 
in  individuals.  The  French,  for  instance,  are  much  more 
demonstrative  in  their  manner  than  we  quiet,  cool  English 
people  are.  Now,  suppose  some  amongst  ourselves  pre 
ferred  the  French  manners  and  customs,  and  stood  on 
ceremony,  as  people  call  it,  in  the  smallest  thing  in  life, 
perhaps  we  should  not  condemn  them  wholesale,  and  say 
that  they  were  utterly  wrong.  The  good  wishes  in  the 
heart  of  the  cool  Saxon  may  be  quite  as  deep  and  lasting — 
and,  in  fact,  more  so — as  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the 
French  exhibited  with  so  much  demonstration  and  cere 
mony.  Reality  may  be  in  the  hearts  of  both  nations; 
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kindly  good  wishes  may  be  with  or  without  the  outward 
demonstration  of  feeling. 

Now,  in  religion  we  think  people  ought  to  look  at  it  in 
the  very  same  way.  We  are  not  to  condemn  wholesale  all 
ritualists,  whether  in  the  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek 
Churches.  We  have  the  Apostles  tolerating,  or,  at  any 
rate,  making  use  of,  a  ritual  much  more  elaborate  and 
imposing  than  any  to  be  found  now  in  any  part  of  Christen 
dom.  Some  people  love  symbols  when  they  worship  the 
Lord  Most  High,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  They 
regard  the  sprinkling  of  water  upon  their  persons  as 
teaching  them  that  they  should  have  their  hearts  cleansed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  look  upon  incense  as  the  emblem 
of  prayer.  They  know  that  lights  remind  them  that  Christ 
is  the  great  Light  of  the  world,  and  that  all  Christians  are 
such  in  a  minor  sense  ;  that  all  should  try  to  scatter  flowers 
upon  the  path  of  every  fellow  mortal,  and  to  speak  en 
couraging  and  bright  words  to  all.  Then  they  love  to 
show  in  lowly  reverence  their  submission,  their  homage,  to 
the  King  of  kings ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  they 
bow,  and  genuflect,  and  assume  various  attitudes  in  their 
worship  indicative  of  their  relationship  to  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  before  whose  throne  of  infinite  majesty 
and  ineffable  glory  they  fall  down  and  worship,  and  thereby 
acknowledge  their  own  insignificance  and  absolute  un- 
worthiness  before  Him  whose  glory  fills  the  heavens. 
Such  persons  are  submissive  in  their  daily  life.  Having 
acknowledged  the  infinite  majesty  and  ineffable  glory  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  in  His  house  of  prayer,  they  are  sub 
missive  to  'the  powers  that  be,'  whether  civil,  or  ecclesi 
astical,  or  even  social. 
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It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that  people  who  are  true  to 
God  are  true  to  man ;  people  who  bow  down  before  the 
infinite  majesty  and  glory  of  heaven,  are  sure  to  be  sub 
missive,  obedient,  meek,  amiable  members  of  society  in  all 
their  relations  to  their  fellow-creatures,  whether  social, 
civil,  or  ecclesiastical.  We  do  not  say  that  people  who  are 
not  demonstrative  in  their  worship  are  unkind,  unfaithful, 
and  everything  that  is  wrong  in  their  relations  to  mankind. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  we  do  say  that  where 
there  is  no  demonstration,  either  in  our  worship  or  in  our 
relations  to  our  fellow-mortals,  there  is  great  danger  of  at 
least  something  being  wrong  in  the  inner  man — something 
wrong  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker  ;  there  is  danger  of 
our  not  being  in  wholesome,  proper  touch  with  God  and  the 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  We  know  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  deepest  rivers  run  most  smoothly,  that  vessels 
that  are  most  full  make  the  least  sound,  and  so  we  might  be 
led  to  thifik  that  Christians  who  are  the  least  demonstrative 
have  the  most  grace.  This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  yet 
the  demonstrative  ones,  the  ritualists,  are  not  destitute  of  all 
grace,  as  some  would  think.  They  are  not  like  the  torrent 
rushing  down  the  mountain-side,  and  making  itself  heard  in 
the  far  distance,  the  very  murmuring  of  the  stream  proving 
its  shallowness.  No  ;  we  could  not  believe  that  the  demon 
stration  of  the  ritualists  in  their  worship  only  goes  to  show 
the  emptiness,  the  hollowness,  the  unreality,  of  their 
spiritual  life.  We  cannot  condemn  either  side.  We  must 
leave  God  to  look  upon  the  heart,  and  let  man  view  the 
outward  appearance. 

Therefore  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  tell  our  readers 
how  much  or  how  little  Judaism  we  are  to  retain  in  our 
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Christianity.  We  find  it  not  an  easy  matter  to  point  out 
the  exact  relationship  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
ministry.  We  feel  convinced  that  there  is  far  too  much 
stress  laid  upon  ritual  by  the  Puritanical  school.  They  see 
absolute  harm  and  sin  where  there  really  is  none  at  all. 
What  do  our  readers  think  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul 
having  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion  after  his  conversion  ? 
What  do  we  find  in  the  opening  verses  of  Acts  xvi.  ? 

'Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra;  and,  behold,  a 
certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a 
certain  woman  who  was  a  Jewess,  and  believed,  but  his 
father  was  a  Greek  :  which  was  well  reported  of  by  the 
brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  Him  would 
Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him  ;  and  took  and  circumcised 
him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters  :  for 
they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.'1 

St.  Paul  was  all  things  to  all  men.  To  the  Jews  he 
became  a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews.  He  did  not 
stumble  over  trivial  matters.  We  feel  certain  that  if  he 
were  now  on  earth  he  would  not  have  the  least  objection 
in  engaging  in  the  worship  of  any  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Churches,  or  the  most  ritualistic  of  our  High  Anglican 
Churches.  Yes  ;  and  we  feel  sure  he  would  enjoy  those 
services,  too.  He  would  have  his  God  with  him,  God 
the  Source  of  boundless  good,  the  Author  of  all  blessing. 
God,  whom  no  ritual,  however  elaborate  and  imposing,  is 
able  to  shut  out  from  the  soul  which  knows  the  emptiness  of 
all  things  apart  from  '  His  presence,  which  is  salvation.'2 

St.  Paul  would  say  to  us  all,  whether  we  were  Ritualists 
or  Puritans  or  Moderate  Churchmen  : 

1  Acts  xvi.  1,2,  3.  2  Psa.  xlh.  5,  margin. 
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'  Circumcision  is  nothing  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing, 
but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.'1 

'  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature,  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love.'2 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  thing  is  this  :  that  ritual  is 
only  important  so  far  as  it  is  the  exponent  of  doctrine. 
True  Christians,  who  receive  all — absolutely  all — their 
spiritual  nourishment  from  God  alone,  won't  care  much 
whether  the  ritual  is  imposing  and  elaborate,  or  simple, 
unostentatious,  and  plain.  God  is  ever  the  same  to  them 
— an  unchanging  God  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  -find  it,  then,  difficult  to  draw  any  specially  marked 
lines  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  ministry,  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  the  God  of  the  Jews  just  the  same  as  He  is  of  the  Gen 
tiles  :  '  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works.'3 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Christian  ministry  do  not 
claim  to  take  the  place  of  the  Jewish  ministry.  There  is 
not  one  single  instance  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
where  the  Christian  ministry  are  ever  even  once  called  sacri 
ficing  priests,  except  in  the  same  way  that  all  Christians  are 
called  such.  The  Christian  ministry  are  ambassadors  of 
the  King  of  kings,  to  declare  to  the  human  race  all  that 
God  and  His  boundless  resources  can  be  to  mankind.  The 
fact  that  the  Christian  ministry  are  never  even  once  desig 
nated  sacrificing  priests  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
must  have  great  weight  with  all  thinking  minds.  No  scholars 
can  get  out  of  it.  When  it  is  admitted  as  a  fact  beyond 
1  I  Cor.  vii.  19.  2  Gal.  vi.  15.  3  Psa.  cxlv.  9. 
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all  contradiction  that  such  is  the  case,  and  when  it  is  also 
admitted  as  a  like  unquestionable  fact  that  no  instructions 
whatever  are  given  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  on  any  sacer 
dotal  functions,  though  the  requirements,  responsibilities, 
and  sanctions  of  the  ministerial  office  are  discussed  at  great 
length,  most  reasonable,  educated,  impartial  minds  will  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Christian  ministry  are  not  in 
vested  with  the  sacerdotal  functions  of  the  Jewish  ministry 
— at  any  rate,  not  with  the  same  kind  of  sacerdotal 
functions. 

Leaving  the  New  Testament,  and  coming  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  two  centuries,  the  same  impres 
sion  is  indelibly  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  unprejudiced 
scholars. 

Take,  first,  the  case  of  Clement  of  Rome.  This  Father 
never  calls  the  Christian  ministry  sacrificing  priests ;  he 
calls  them  bishops  or  presbyters,  and  deacons.1  The 
passage  which  is  quoted  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  this 
epistle  to  prove  the  contrary  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day 
when  used  in  this  sense.  We  have  not  attempted  to  use  it 
as  one  of  the  proofs  that  there  were  three  distinct  orders 
in  the  Christian  ministry  immediately  after  the  Apostolic 
age,  because  we  quite  believe  that  the  passage  in  question 
does  not  mean  the  Christian  ministry  at  all,  but  the  Jewish 
ministry.  Let  our  readers  study  this  beautiful  epistle,  and 
they  will  be  convinced  that  Clement  meant  the  Jewish,  and 
not  the  Christian,  ministry,  when  he  said  : 

'  The  chief  priest  has  his  proper  services ;  and  to  the 
priests  their  proper  place  is  appointed ;  and  to  the  Levites 
appertain  their  proper  ministers ;   and  the  layman  is  con- 
1  Epist.  Clement,  cap.  42,  etc. 

19 
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fined  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  commanded  to  lay 
men.'1 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  unbiased  minds  could  pos 
sibly  apply  this  passage  to  the  Christian  ministry  after 
reading  the  whole  epistle  and  studying  the  context. 
Clement  of  Rome,  therefore,  is  a  witness  against  sacer 
dotalism.  His  teaching  on  this  matter  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  his  testimony 
is  of  great  weight. 

We  next  come  to  Ignatius,2  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and  we  find  an  entire  absence  of 
sacerdotalism  in  his  writings.  He  mentions  bishops,  pres 
byters  and  deacons  in  nearly  all  his  epistles,  and  in  no 
instance  does  he  give  any  instruction  whatever  about  sacer 
dotal  functions.  If  any  of  the  early  Fathers  thought  it  right 
to  do  so,  Ignatius  would  be  that  man,  as  he,  more  than  any 
other  Father  of  his  time,  dwells  upon  the  Christian  ministry. 
Ignatius,  however,  does  not  call  the  Christian  ministry 
priests,  he  simply  calls  them  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  Ignatius,  therefore,  is  wholly  opposed  to  sacer 
dotalism.  The  Christian  ministry  is  viewed  just  as  it  is  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  ambassadors  of  the  living  God, 
messengers  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Polycarp3  was  a  contemporary  of  Ignatius.  He  knew 
St.  John  well,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Chris 
tianity,  and  was  regarded  by  all  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  His 
pupil,  Irenaeus,  speaks  about  him  in  the  highest  possible 

1  Clem,  ad  Cor.,  cap.  40.  2  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  passim. 

3  Poly,  ad  Phil. 
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terms,  and  says  that  not  only  was  he  instructed  by  Apostles, 
and  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  also 
that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  Apostles.1 

We  should  most  certainly  value  the  testimony  of  so  great 
a  man  as  this.  What  side  does  he  take  in  the  matter  before 
us  ?  He  goes  quite  with  Ignatius.  He  never  even  once 
calls  the  Christian  ministry  priests — sacrificing  priests.  He 
speaks  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  in  no  instance  does 
he  call,  them  lepeis,  sacerdotes.  Polycarp,  therefore,  is 
certainly  not  on  the  side  of  sacerdotalism.  He  and  his 
contemporary  Ignatius  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Christian  ministry  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  Jewish — 
at  least,  in  the  sense  of  their  succeeding  to  the  sacerdotal 
functions  of  the  Jewish  ministry  in  the  fullest  and  widest 
sense.  No.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  quite  on  the  side 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Evangelical  or  Puritanical  school  of 
thought  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  believe  that  no 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  critics  on  the  side  of  sacerdotalism 
will  ever  be  able  to  induce  these  two  Fathers  to  part  company 
with  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelicals  of  the  present  day. 
We  have  seen  above  that  Clement  of  Rome  is  also  a 
standing  witness  against  sacerdotalism,  and  therefore  breath 
ing  the  very  same  air  as  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Now,  the  testimony  of  these  three  Fathers  must  have 
enormous  weight  with  all  thinking  minds,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  they  were  delivered  to  the  Apostles  by  Christ  Himself. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  testimony  of  these  three  witnesses  is 
almost  as  important  as  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
1  Irenaeus,  lib.  iii..  cap.  3,  §  4. 


We  have,  therefore,  these  three  Fathers  and  the  New 
Testament  directly  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  Christian 
ministry  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  so  far  as  sacerdotal 
functions  are  concerned.  All  unprejudiced  scholars  must 
say  with  one  voice  that  sacerdotalism  cannot  possibly  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  three 
Apostolic  Fathers  above  mentioned. 

We  next  come  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  we  find  that  in  his 
writings,  his  Apology  and  Dialogue,  he  gives  no  encourage 
ment  whatever  to  sacerdotalism.  The  Christian  ministry 
are  not  called  sacrificing  priests,  except  in  the  sense  that  all 
Christians  are  called  such,  just  as  they  are  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Revelation  we  read  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  us  all — clergy  and  laity — kings  and 
priests  unto  God.1  Justin  Martyr,  therefore,  is  a  witness 
on  the  side  of  the  New  Testament  and  against  sacer 
dotalism. 

Irenseus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  flourished  about 
A.D.  1 80.  He  is  also  on  the  side  of  his  predecessors.  This 
Father  would  most  certainly  have  spoken  of  sacerdotal 
functions  when  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
ministry  against  the  heretics  of  his  time ;  but  there  is  not  a 
word  about  sacerdotalism  in  the  writings  of  this  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  His  testimony  is  quite  as  important  as 
that  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  he  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  Polycarp,  who  knew  St.  John  so  well. 

Eusebius,  writing  some  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Irenaeus,  and  having  read  his  writings  very  carefully,  gives 
the  highest  possible  account  of  him,  and  calls  him  the 
1  Rev.  i.  6. 
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blessed  presbyter  Irenaeus.  The  fact  is,  that  Irenaeus  was 
one  of  the  leading  Fathers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  We  should  say  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  He  actually  took  it  upon  him  to  interfere 
with  Victor,  the  then  Roman  bishop,  about  the  Easter  con 
troversy.  We  must,  therefore,  give  great  weight  to  the  testi 
mony  of  Irenaeus,  and  this  testimony  makes  him  take  the 
side  of  the  New  Testament  and  all  the  Fathers  who  wrote 
before  his  own  time.  Sacerdotalism,  then,  does  not  live  in 
the  works  of  the  blessed  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons. 
According  to  him  the  Christian  ministry  did  not  take  the 
place  of  the  Jewish ;  the  one  was  not  a  real  represen 
tation  of  the  other  so  far  as  sacerdotal  functions  are 
concerned. 

We  next  come  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  end  of  the  second  century.  His  writings  are 
numerous.  We  have  given  an  account  of  them  elsewhere. 
He  never  even  once  calls  the  Christian  ministry  priests, 
t€/3eis,  sacerdotes.  He  speaks  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  but  in  no  instance  does  he  call  them  sacrificing 
priests.  Clement  being  a  man  of  such  profound  erudition, 
we  can  hardly  over-estimate  his  testimony.  We  ourselves 
cannot  imagine  anyone  not  being  influenced  by  the  testi 
mony  of  such  a  man  as  this.  It  would  be  perfectly  im 
possible  for  any  unbiased  scholars  not  to  be  materially 
influenced  in  their  views  on  this  matter  from  the  writings 
of  this  learned  Father.  Clement  of  Alexandria  not  only 
does  not  mention  sacerdotalism,  but  he  tells  us  in  the 
plainest  possible  way  that  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drinking  His  blood  is  simply  the  Oriental  way  of  saying 
that  we  imbibe  into  our  souls  the  very  nature  of  God  in 
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Christ — His  love  and  goodness,  and,  indeed,  all  His  virtues, 
if  we  may  call  the  nature,  character,  or  attributes  of  Deity 
virtues. 

Clement  actually  cites  the  passage  in  St.  John  iv.  where 
Christ  says,  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  and  to  finish  His  work,'1  as  a  proof  to  demonstration 
that  the  phrase  '  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  His 
blood '  is  the  very  same  as  doing  the  will  of  God  ;  that  the 
Easterns  thus  expressed  themselves  when  speaking  of  being 
made  like  Christ.  We  must  say  that  we  ourselves  wholly 
agree  with  St.  Clement  in  this  explanation  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Clement  several  times  over  distinctly  says  that 
the  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  Holy 
Communion  as  being  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
entirely  metaphorical,  wholly  figurative.  It  is  quite  impos 
sible  to  evade  the  conclusion  drawn  from  such  reasoning — 
namely,  that  there  is  now  no  more  offering  for  sin  after  the 
one,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac 
tion,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  once  for  all  made  by 
Christ  Himself;  that  the  Holy  Communion  is  only  a 
memorial  sacrifice,  bringing  before  us  all  the  benefits  of  our 
redemption,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  possible  necessity 
now  for  a  sacrificing  priesthood  like  that  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  To  believe  in  transubstantiation  and  sacer 
dotalism  would  mean  that  we  should  draw  our  pen  through 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  man  and  the  most 
profound  scholar  in  the  end  of  the  second  century.  No 
scholars  could  afford  to  do  this.  They  must  respect,  they 
must  give  deference  and  honour  to,  such  a  man  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Sacerdotalism,  then,  could  not  live  for  one 
1  St.  John  iv.  34. 
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moment  in  the  air  of  St.  Clement.  We  are  so  thankful  that 
he  is  such  a  splendid  testimony  on  the  side  of  truth,  the 
New  Testament,  and  all  his  predecessors  in  the  second  and 
first  centuries.  But,  of  course,  God  has  never  left  Himself 
without  witnesses.  He  is  infinitely  kind,  the  Source  of 
boundless  good — glory  be  to  His  ever-blessed  Name ! 

We  now  leave  the  witnesses  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  sacerdotalism,  and  who  are  breathing  the  same  air  as 
the  blessed  Apostles  themselves,  and  we  bring  before  our 
readers  some  witnesses  on  the  other  side. 

Polycrates  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Easter  controversy  of  his  time.  He  was  the  chief  bishop  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  last  decade  of  the  second  century. 
The  testimony  of  Polycrates  is  this  : 

'John,  who  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  our  Lord;  who 
was  also  a  priest,  and  bore  the  sacerdotal  plate,  TreraAov, 
both  a  martyr  and  teacher.  He  is  buried  in  Ephesus.'1 

The  explanation  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  of  this  passage 
is  that  Polycrates  is  here  using  a  violent  metaphor  when 
speaking  of  St.  John.  We  quite  agree  with  the  learned 
Doctor.  We  could  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  Poly 
crates  looked  upon  St.  John  as  a  high  priest  exactly  like 
a  Jewish  high  priest.  Polycrates  could  not  possibly  have 
meant  this.  However,  sacerdotalism  is  hinted  at  here,  if 
not  directly  and  positively  stated  in  the  quotation  we  have 
given  above  from  Eusebius.  Let  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  sacerdotalism  interpret  Polycrates  in  their  own  way,  and 
we  shall  do  so  in  our  way,  fully  agreeing  with  the  profoundly 
learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  views  on  this  matter. 
1  Euseb.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  24. 
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The  next  writer  we  adduce  is  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
presbyter,  Tertullian,  who  flourished  a  little  after  Polycrates. 
Tertullian  distinctly  mentions  the  Christian  ministry  as 
sacrificing  priests — sacerdotes.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  his  language.  In  the  plainest  possible  way  he 
designates  the  Christian  ministry  as  sacrificing  priests. 

Leaving  Tertullian,  we  come  to  Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of 
Irenaeus,  and  we  have  him  also  speaking  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  priests,  sacrificing  priests.  This  testimony 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

Then  we  have  the  famous  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  in  him  we  have  an  able  advocate  for  sacerdotalism. 
After  his  time  we  find  that  sacerdotalism  was  the  teaching 
of  the  universal  Church  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Reformation  divided  Christendom  into 
various  schools  of  thought,  which  state  of  things  has  con 
tinued  to  the  present  day. 

Sacerdotalism,  then,  began  with  Polycrates,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  and  Cyprian — that  is  to  say,  it  began  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century ;  so  that  we  may 
in  real  truth  say  that  for  two  whole  centuries  the  universal 
Church  taught  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sacer 
dotalism.  This  is  a  historical  fact  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  deny  or  refute.  And  then,  of  course,  our 
choice  must  lie  between  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  and  the  Fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  universal  Church  since  the  third  century 
to  our  own  day — at  ai>y  rate,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  and  High  Anglican  Churches  to  the  present 
day;  and  the  question  is,  Which  side  shall  we  believe? 
We  ourselves  unhesitatingly  go  with  the  New  Testament 
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and  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church  for  the  first  two 
centuries ;  but  we  cannot  find  it  within  us  to  condem.n 
wholesale  a  practice,  or  rather,  a  doctrine,  yifhich  has  been 
in  the  leading  branches  of  the  universal  Church  since  the 
third  century  to  the  present  hour. 

We  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  canons  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  as  a  rule,  do  not  favour  sacerdotalism.  This 
is  a  significant  fact.  We  cannot  get  out  of  it.  Let  our 
readers  study  the  canons  of  the  General  Councils *  of  Nicaea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  held  respectively 
in  A.D.  325,  381,  431,  451,  and  they  will  see  that  the 
Christian  ministry  are  always  called  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  never  sacrificing  priests,  tepeis,2  sacer- 
dotes.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  sixth  canon  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  bishops  are  called  priests,  that 
is,  te/oets. 

We  may  well  ask,  Why  did  not  the  compilers  of  the 
canons  of  the  above  councils  use  the  term  ilpeis,  sacer- 
dotes,  priests,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  always  using  the  terms 
eTTio-Korroi,  7zy>ecr/3irrepoi,  SIOLKOVOL,  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  ?  We  may  believe  that  the  reason  is,  these 
General  Councils  were  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  as  such  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy  Bible  was  adhered 
to,  and  not  the  terms  which  had  been  used  by  individual 
writers  like  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Cyprian,  who  could 
not,  of  course,  be  regarded  in  their  individual  or  private 
capacity  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  testimony  of  the  canons  of 'the  first  four  General 
Councils — councils,  mark  you,  held  sacred  by  all  Christen- 

1  Hefele  on  the  Councils. 

2  '  Codex  Canonum,'  Lambert,  p.  30. 
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dom  in  all  ages  of  the  Church — takes  the  ground  completely 
from  under  the  feet  of  all  sacerdotalists.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  refuse  to  respect  these  canons.  They  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  binding  on  all  Christians.  No  one 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  rejecting  them.  They  are  a 
standing,  irrefragable,  unimpeachable  witness  against  sacer 
dotalism. 

The  canons  of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  Neocassarea, 
Ancyra,  Gangra,  Antioch,  and  Laodicea,  held  respectively 
in  A.D.,  314,  314,  340,  341,  365,  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Occasionally  they  mention  ilpets,  sacerdotes,  sacrificing 
priests,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  adhere  to  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  call  the  clergy  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

The  canons  of  the  early  centuries,  therefore,  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  early  Church  did  not  regard  the 
Christian  ministry  as  succeeding  to  the  sacerdotal  functions 
of  the  Jewish  ministry.  This  evidence  is  far  more  import 
ant  than  any  individual  opinions  such  as  those  of  Poly- 
crates,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
and  others.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  universal 
Church  of  the  early  ages  was  wholly  opposed  to  sacerdotal 
views. 

There  are  aspects,  however,  in  which  we  may  regard  our 
ministry  as  priests.  Do  they  not  bless  people  in  God's 
name  ?  Do  they  not  pray  for  their  flocks  ?  Do  they  not 
represent  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God  ?  Do  they  not 
pronounce  in  the  name  of  God  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins 
for  the  Redeemer's  sake  ?  Do  they  not  show  people  all 
they  have  in  God,  the  Source  of  boundless  good  ? 

We  quite  believe  that  all  these  things  may  be   called 
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sacerdotal  functions,  and  in  this  sense  we  should  say  that 
the  Christian  ministry  has  regularly  succeeded  to  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  In  both  cases  the  ministry  comes 
between  God  and  the  people  ;  the  ministry  is  the  main 
channel  through  which  the  Almighty  blesses  His  creatures 
here  below. 

In  most  European  languages  there  is  only  one  word  to 
express  both  the  Christian  and  Jewish  idea  of  priest,  and  in 
all  these  languages  where  there  is  only  one  term  for  both 
ideas,  such  term  is  etymologically  the  same  as  presbyter. 
In  English  we  have  '  priest,'  in  French  we  have  '  pretre,'  and 
in  German  '  priester,'  all  of  which  terms  come  from  the  Greek 
•n-peo-fivTepos.  This  shows  us  most  plainly  that  the  sacerdotal 
idea  was  imported,  and  not  original. 

Also  in  languages  with  two  words  for  the  two  ideas, 
the  one  which  means  presbyter  is  the  more  general;  for 
instance,  in  Italian  the  term  '  prete  '  is  more  usual  than 
*  sacerdote.' 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  feel  sure  that 
most  of  our  educated  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
Christian  ministry,  only  in  a  very  partial  sense,  in  a  spiritual 
and  permanent  sense  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
ministry.  The  Christian  ministry  is  the  Jewish  ministry 
spiritualized,  reformed,  and  made  permanent.  The  Christian 
ministry  are  God's  ambassadors  to  proclaim  to  fallen  man 
peace  on  earth,  and  to  ascribe  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

We  feel  convinced  all  unprejudiced  scholars  will  agree 
with  us  most  fully  that  the  New  Testament  and  the 
universal  church  of  the  first  two  centuries  do  not  teach 
sacerdotalism.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  St.  Paul's 
words  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 
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1  By  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified.  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to 
us.  ...  Their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more. 
Now  where  remission  of  these  is  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin.'1 

This  inspired  language  is  decisive  in  teaching  us  that  our 
Article  XXXI.2  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  Almighty  laid 
upon  Christ  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  that  the  Messiah  in 
His  one  offering  took  upon  Him  our  eternal  death,  so  that 
we  can  all  say,  in  looking  forward  to  eternity : 

'  Even  then  shall  this  be  all  my  plea, 
Jesus  hath  lived  and  died  for  me.' 

'  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.' 
1  Heb.  x.  14,  15,  17.  2  Articles  of  Religion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

WE  wish  to  say  a  few  concluding  words  on  the 
Christian  ministry  before  closing  this  little  work. 

We  wish  first  of  all  to  address  ourselves  to  all  non- 
episcopal  communities — the  Lutherans,  and  all  such  like 
people  on  the  Continent,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  the  Congregationalists  and  all  their 
connections  in  England  and  everywhere,  the  Quakers  and 
all  other  similar  bodies,  the  Wesleyans  and  all  their  various 
connections — in  a  word,  all  persons  outside  the  one  Divinely 
appointed  ministry. 

Our  message  is  this  :  We  ask  you  one  and  all  to  consider 
the  seriousness  of  your  position,  not  only  in  reference  to 
yourselves,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  whole  Church  and 
to  all  mankind.  We  cannot  evade  our  responsibility.  '  No 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.'  We 
cannot  do  so,  even  if  we  would.  We  are  all  parts  of  one 
great  whole,  and  mutually  affect  one  another  in  the  vast 
scheme  of  creation. 

Your  position  is  exactly  like  that  of  persons  who  go 
unasked,  unauthorized,  and  without  due  credentials,  to  help 
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the  lawfully  constituted  officers  of  the  State.  Such  intruders 
do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  no  matter  what  their 
intentions  may  be.  The  authority,  right,  or  title  of  the 
State  must  always  be  first  secured,  as  well  as  having  its 
power,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  its  various  duties 
faithfully,  efficiently,  and  creditably.  This  authority  or  right 
cannot  be  given  by  the  citizens  at  large,  but  only  by  certain 
persons  authorized  by  the  State  to  do  so. 

Your  position  in  relation  to  the  universal  Church  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  intruders  upon  the  duties  of 
State  officers.  This,  you  must  admit,  is  a  truly  painful, 
humiliating,  and  even  sinful  position  to  be  in.  You  have 
no  orders.  You  are  administering  the  blessed  Sacraments, 
and  discharging  all  other  ministerial  duties  as  laymen. 
Your  people  receive  baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  lay 
hands. 

We  showed  you  that  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  first 
Christian  ministry  no  one  ordained  except  Christ  Himself, 
who  was  in  the  first  order  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
speaking  of  Him  in  His  ministerial  capacity  only.  We  also 
showed  you  that  in  the  second  Christian  ministry,  when  the 
Apostles  were  in  the  first  order,  no  one  ordained  except 
themselves.  There  is  not  one  single  exception.  Even  if 
the  term  '  presbytery '  meant  the  ordinary  presbyters  (which 
it  certainly  does  not,  as  we  have  shown),  ordination  is  not 
represented  as  coming  from  them.  The  preposition  p-tra. 
means  that  the  presbytery,  whoever  they  were,  with  whom 
this  preposition  is  joined,  were  not  the  oraainers,  but  that 
they  merely  assisted  whatever  it  was,  and  whoever  it  was, 
that  conferred  the  ordination,  and  with  which  the  pre 
position  SKX  is  joined ;  the  ordination  came  exclusively  from 
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the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  8ia  is  joined.  We  showed 
that  this  word  is  joined  with  the  word  'prophecy,'  and  also 
with  St.  Paul,  as  the  thing  and  the  person  who  were  the 
sole  instrumental  cause  in  conferring  the  above  privilege — 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  St.  Paul  were  the  cause  of  the 
ordination ;  they  ordained,  and  the  presbytery,  a  non- 
essential  appendage,  assisted  as  indicated  by  the  term  /^era. 
We  showed  that  to  believe  that  ordination  could  come  from 
the  appendage  without  the  real  cause  is  a  grievous  error. 
It  is  to  say  that  a  branch  grows  most  luxuriantly  apart  from 
the  parent  stem,  from  which  it  derives  all  its  growth.  We 
ask  our  non-episcopal  friends  to  study  these  two  words,  /^ra 
and  Sia,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  '  how  forcible  are  right 
words ^  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

No;  such  a  position  is  truly  deplorable.  You  utterly  fail 
to  justify  your  non-episcopal  orders  out  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Nothing  but  delusion  or  ignorance  could  induce  so 
many  good  people,  all  over  Christendom,  to  fly  so  straight 
into  the  face  of  the  Almighty.  Will  you  not  hear  His  voice 
saying  :  '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  '  ?  Oh  do 
open,  and  let  in  the  King  of  kings,  and  He  will  sup  with 
you  and  eat  with  you,  and  in  '  His  presence  you  will  have  sal 
vation.'2  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  believe  that  Presby 
terian  orders  are  valid,  as  gathered  from  the  New  Testament. 
Presbyterianism  is  a  pure,  unmixed,  human  invention.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are 
surprised  that  educated  men,  reading  their  Greek  Testa 
ment,  could  receive  for  one  moment  Presbyterian  orders. 
They  would  say  at  once,  what  is  the  fact  of  the  case,  that  there 
are  no  orders  at  all,  without  the  first  order  conferring  them. 
1  Job  vi.  25.  2  Psalm  xlii.  5,  margin. 
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We  also  showed  that  James,  and  Timothy,  and  Titus 
were  bishops  in  our  modern  sense  ;  and  that  they  possessed 
all  the  episcopal  functions  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  they 
were  the  nucleus  of  a  class  who  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
functions  of  the  Apostles.  We  showed  in  the  plainest 
possible  way  that  this  class  was  of  Divine  appointment, 
existing  in  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  We 
showed  that  this  class  always  reserved  to  themselves  the 
power  of  ordination,  and  that  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Christendom,  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  following  centuries,  unto  the  Reformation,  such  a  thing 
as  Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  heard  of  inside  the 
Church.  Not  one  single  case,  during  all  this  time,  can  be 
produced  to  show  that  the  second  order  conferred  ordina 
tion.  The  misinterpretation  of  the  epistle  of  Firmillian, 
the  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra,  and  the  statements  of 
Jerome  and  the  Ambrosian  Hilary  in  no  way  contradict 
our  assertion,  or  disprove  the  historical  fact  that  episcopacy, 
and  nothing  but  episcopacy,  was  the  government  of  the 
universal  Church  for  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years.  To 
try  and  read  Presbyterianism  into  the  history  of  the  universal 
Church  during  this  whole  period  is  to  assume  the  pen  of 
the  daring  forger.  It  is  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  scatter 
broadcast  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat.  Woe,  woe,  to  those 
who  try  to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  an  independence, 
and  be  their  own  masters  ! 

No.  History  says  that  episcopacy,  and  episcopacy  only, 
was  the  government  of  the  universal  Church  for  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  all  your  best  feelings  to  con 
sider  your  deplorable  position.  Think  of  God,  eternity, 
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and  man.  Think  of  your  various  relations  to  these  three. 
Think  of  the  loss  we  endure  without  you.  We  say  to  you, 
what  God  once  said  to  His  people  by  the  mouth  of  His 
Prophet  Hosea  : 

'  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 
How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  Mine  heart  is  turned 
within  Me  ;  My  repentings  are  kindled  together.  I  will 
not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will  not  return  to 
destroy  Ephraim  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ;  the  Holy 
One  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  and  I  will  not  enter  into  the  city.'1 

We  do  not  say  that  salvation  is  tied  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  We  believe  a  person  could  know  God  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any  ministry  at  all,  and 
even  without  the  outward  means  of  grace ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  this  is  extremely  unusual,  and  the  general 
rule  is  that  people  never  know  God  except  through  the 
ordinary  instrumentality.  Therefore,  it  is  serious,  beyond 
all  description,  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  instrumentality 
by  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  human  soul  and 
confers  His  boundless  resources  upon  our  race. 

We  now  leave  you  to  God,  to  fall  into  His  hands,  for 
'  great  are  His  mercies,'  and  we  address  a  few  words  to  the 
Anglican  Church. 

We  ask  you,  who  are  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
to  consider  your  tremendous  responsibility  to  heaven — all 
you  owe  to  God,  all  you  owe  to  man. 

First  of  all,  we  ask  you  to  sweep  and  garnish  your  own 
house,  lest  it  might  be  said  of  you  in  your  relation  to  other 
churches  :  '  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards, 

1  Hosea  xi.  8,  9. 

20 
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but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept.'1  We  desire  to  be 
wide,  comprehensive  in  our  views  ;  but  while  we  are  so, 
we  ask  you  to  banish  from  amongst  us  any  heresy  which 
threatens  to  darken  our  whole  land,  and  to  make  posterity 
accuse  you  of  unfaithfulness,  as,  we  regret  to  say,  we  must 
do  to  most  of  our  reformers,  such  as  Grindal,  Whitgift, 
Abbott,  and  Usher. 

We  ask  you  to  hold  by  antiquity,  to  reject  what  antiquity 
did  not  receive. 

Now,  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  believed  and  taught 
that  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  are  historical  and 
not  mythical ;  that  Daniel  is  historical  and  not  dramatic ; 
that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired.  Christ 
appealed  to  it  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  His  Messiahship ;  so 
that  to  invalidate-any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  aim  a 
direct  blow  at  Christianity  itself.  Christ  made  no  claims  to 
His  being  the  Founder  of  a  wholly  new  religion.  He  took  His 
stand  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to  rise  or  fall  with  it.  The 
Apostles  did  the  same.  Hence,  to  reject  or  invalidate  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  reject  the  New.  Christ  is  not  the 
Messiah  at  all,  if  the  Old  Testament  be  not  true  out  and 
out.  About  Moses  He  said  :  '  If  ye  believe  not  his  writings 
how  shall  ye  believe  My  words  ?'  '  One  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law.'  'Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away.'  '  All 
things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning 
Me.' 

These  words  are  decisive  to  show  that  the  New  Testa 
ment  stands  or  falls  with  the  Old.  St.  Paul  also  uses 
1  Song  of  Solomon. 
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similar  words  :  '  Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets.'  '  Saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.' 

These  words  are  plain  as  daylight,  that  St.  Paul  believed 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  stood  upon  it  as  his 
authority,  and  took  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  day  as  the 
direct  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Leaving  the  Apostolic  age  we  have  the  voice  of  antiquity 
unanimous  in  this  matter.  Let  our  readers  study  Clement 
of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  they  will  find  that 
they  one  and  all  believed  the  Old  Testament,  and  regarded 
it  as  historical,  and  not  mythical  or  dramatic.  Such  a 
thought  never  struck  these  poor,  good  souls ;  and  they 
lived  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
following  centuries  to  our  own  day,  till  some  writers  of  our 
day  have  proposed  to  the  world  that  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  Genesis  are  mythical,  and  that  Daniel  and  Job  are 
dramatic.  Such  teaching  as  this  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages.  We  ask  you, 
the  Bishops,  to  put  it  down  by  one  stroke  of  your  pen,  with 
the  power  of  the  keys  delivered  to  you  from  on  high  through 
the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

Again,  the  same  writers  have,  unwittingly,  divided  Christ 
into  two  persons,  like  Nestorius  of  old.  Making  Christ  with 
'  a  limitation  of  knowledge  >l  is  dividing  the  natures  into  two 
persons.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Christ's  human  nature 
when  joined  to  the  Godhead  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
1  'Lux  Mundi,'  cap.  8. 
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anything  in  creation.  This  does  not  lead  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Eutychianism,  which  said  that  the  human  nature 
was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  Divine,  and  was  quite  lost 
in  it.  No.  '-f  Christ  was  perfectly  human  ;  but  His  humanity 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  Deity  that  it  is  inconceiv 
able  that  anything  could  have  been  hidden  even  from  Christ's 
human  nature.  His  Godhead  made  Him  present  in  all  time 
and  through  all  space.  St.  Peter  appealed  to  His  omnis 
cience.  The  fact  is  that  this  theory  is  closely  bordering  on 
Arianism  ;  the  next  step  will  be  to  make  Christ  a  mere  man, 
so  as  to  reconcile  scientists  like  Canon  Driver  and  his  school. 
We  therefore  ask  you,  our  heads  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
to  call  upon  these  writers  to  renounce  their  heresy,  to  with 
draw  their  '  Lux  Mundi,'  which  has  unsettled  so  many 
minds. 

Another  case  of  heresy  which  we  have  mentioned  else 
where  is  Mr.  Haweis,  who  teaches  Sabellianism,  and  denies 
that  St.  John  is  the  author  of  the  gospel  under  his  name, 
as  we  now  have  it. 

Lastly,  we  ask  you  to  silence  Archdeacon  Farrar  for 
saying  that  all  men  can  have  eternal  hope.  The  Universal 
Church  has  always  taught  that  hell  is  everlasting.  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Barnabas,  Justin,  Irenseus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria — all  these  men  in  the 
second  century  expressly  taught  it.  Tertullian,  speaking 
about  eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  says  that  they  are  both 
'  equally  perpetual  and  continual.' 

The  same  has  been  taught  by  the  universal  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  our  own  Anglican  Church  teaches  us  to  ask 
God  to  deliver  us  'from  everlasting  damnation.' 

We  therefore  ask  you,  our  beloved  bishops,  to  ask  the 
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Archdeacon  to  withdraw  his  book.  You  cannot  shelter 
yourselves  under  the  subterfuge  that  eternal  hope  is  only  the 
outcome  of  an  individual  mind,  and  not  the  voice  of  the 
Church.  You  must  know  that  this  pernicious  book  has 
done  a  world  of  mischief  all  over  England.  We  are  certain 
that  numbers  of  the  clergy  are.  tainted  with  it.  Laymen 
have  boasted  to  us  that  they  may  run  riot  in  all  kinds  of 
sin,  because  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  who  ought  to 
know,  says  all  men  can  have  eternal  hope. 

Lastly,  when  your  own  house  is  swept  and  garnished,  we 
want  you  to  hold  out  your  hand  to  all  Christendom  for  re 
union.  Appeal  to  the  bishops  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  for  reunion,  and  a  general  council  to  settle  all 
matters.  We  ask  you  to  lay  it  as  a  charge  upon  all  the 
clergy  to  instruct  all  within  their  reach  that  the  English 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  and  that  to  resist 
it  is  to  resist  Jesus  Christ. 

We  conclude  our  work  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  great 
See  of  the  West  to  lower  her  imperious  standard  and  take 
her  position  as  a  National  Church,  We  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  help  us,  to  have  a  general  council  to  settle  all 
disputes.  Possibly  London,  now  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  might  be  selected  as  the  meeting-place  for  such 
general  council.  Now,  as  Rome  has  always  shown  wisdom, 
we  hope  she  will  meet  us  and  help  us.  We  also  ask  that 
the  Greek  Church  would  give  a  helping  hand  to  bring  this 
council  about. 

The  joy  of  such  a  thing — to  see  all  Christendom  united 
in  one  general  council !  This  surely  is  a  scheme,  if  worked 
well,  would  bring  endless  blessings  on  mankind  for  the 
next  thousand  years.  Yes,  indeed,  for  all  time.  May  God 
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grant  it !  May  the  Bishop  of  Rome  throw  up  his  fable  of 
infallibility  and  his  claims  to  universal  sway,  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  For  such  a  con 
summation  we  shall  not  cease  to  pray  and  work,  until  at 
length  all  discord  may  cease  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  universal  voice  of  heathendom  declare : 

'  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with 
you.'1 

1  Zech.  viii.  23. 


THE   END. 
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